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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—SyLvanus UrBan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





BENEFACTIONS TO THE POOR 
AT CONSECRATIONS OR RE- 
OPENINGS, &c., OF CHURCHES. 


Srmm,—The particular exercise of cha- 
rity indicated above seems not to have 
presented itself to really benevolent and 
liberal minds, or it doubtless would have 
been often acted upon, remembering 
that our Saviour Himself has put bene- 
volence, especially in the graphic de- 
scription of a “great day,” barely second 
to praise and prayer, which if people 
thought more of, there might be a great 
deal less of misery in this world. 

At any such a season open-heartedness 
to the poor might seem a highly natu- 
ral accompaniment. Nehemiah said, 
“Send a portion to those for whom 
nothing is provided, for this day is holy 
to the Lord :” that simple monosyllable 
implying, no¢ a day in which to leave 
misery unrelieved, a gracious opportu- 
nity for thought by those blessed with 
comforts, of the nearly fireless grates 
and empty or comfortless stomachs of 
the needy. 

What should be done, including per- 
haps clothing, might be left to local 
inclination and liberality. As regards 
“meat, bread, and fuel,” a calculation 
appeared in one or two London papers 
for the late happy marriage of the Heir- 
apparent, which was perhaps acted upon; 
—meat from 2 to 8lbs., average 5lbs.,and 
bread in proportion, and 1 ewt. of coals, 
average five shillings per family. 

Iam, &c., D. 


THE FAMILY OF SISSON. 


Srr,—Can you or any of your readers 
give me any information respecting the 
family of Sisson ? 


Burke, in his “ General Armory,” 
mentions two families of that name. 
The one he states to be variously 
written Sysum, Sison, Session, and Sis- 
son, to have come originally from Nor- 
mandy, settled at an early period in 
Treland, and also at Penrith. Arms, 
Per fesse embattled, or and azure, three 
griffin’s heads erased countercharged. 
Crest, A griffin’s head erased. Motto, 
“Hope for the best.” The other, Sis- 
son—Or, three bends gules. Crest, A 
stag trippant argent. In the registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages belonging 
to Wollaton Church, Notts., upwards of 
a hundred entries, commencing in 1640, 
occur respecting one branch of the fa- 
mily. In them the name is spelt indis- 
criminately as follows: Syerson, Syer- 
ston, Barton alias Syerson, Syerston 
alias Barton, Syston, Barton alias Sys- 
ton, Syson alias Barton, Siston, Sistone, 
Sison, Sisson, Syseton. 

Lying comparatively near to each 
other are places called Syston (also 
spelled Syson in the parish church re- 
cords), Sysonby, Syerston, and Barton. 
I myself think the old arms are, Or, 
three bends gules, but I have only tra- 
dition to depend upon. Hoping you 
will be able to throw some light upon 
the subject,—I am, &c., 

E. J. Syson. 

Wath upon Dearne, 

Oct. 19th, 1864. 


ERRATUM. 


p- 406, 1. 7 from end, for “ Domi- 
nicans” read “ Benedictines.” 





Several Reports, Reviews, and Obi- 
tuaries, which are in type, are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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JARROW CHURCH. 


Tue following observations on the ancient church of Jarrow, 
in Durham, are given with the view of endeavouring to recon- 
cile the various conflicting opinions which have been advanced 
as to its age, and which I think may be done by careful ex- 
amination of the existing remains, and a comparison of them 
with the history which has been handed down to us. 

On Nov. 17, 1852, I spent a day at that place, and employed 
myself in carefully investigating the various portions of the 
building, with a view of ascertaining their dates and identifying 
them with the history as given by William of Malmesbury, 
Symeon of Durham, and the Venerable Bede himself. 

The history of the church, so far as we have to do with it, may 
be briefly given as follows*: Benedict Biscop, who in the earlier 
part of his life had been one of the thanes of King Egfrid, but 
who afterwards, at the age of twenty-five, became a monk, had 
spent the greater part of his life in foreign travel, and taken 
great delight in making himself acquainted with the arts and 
literature of the continent, and particularly of Rome, and had 
collected many valuable manuscripts and pictures. In the year 
665 he had already twice visited Rome, and resided two years in 
the convent of Lerina, where he received the name of Benedict. 
In 669 he returned from his third pilgrimage, and was appointed 
abbot, but in two years afterwards he resigned his charge into 
other hands, in order that he might make another journey to 
Rome. On his return to England in 672 he brought with him an 
extensive collection of books and relics, which he had procured 
partly by gift and partly by purchase. After his return his 





* The authorities for the history here given are Surtees’ “ Durham,” Raine’s 
“Rolls of Jarrow” and translation of Bede and Symeon of Durham, and Giles’s 
“ Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow,” though the extracts from each 
are not always acknowledged separately.—O. J. 
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first idea seems to have been to establish himself in the king- 
dom of the West Saxons, but the death of the King prevented 
his doing so. He therefore next turned his thoughts northward 
to his native county, Northumberland, and on laying these 
treasures before King Egfrid, and relating to him his various 
pilgrimages from his youth upward, the King readily granted 
him, in 674, a piece of land twenty hides in extent, and 
lying on the north side of the mouth of the Wear, for the 
purpose of founding a monastery, which he dedicated to St. 
Peter. Bede states that one year was spent in preparatory 
arrangements ; in the second, Biscop sent to France for masons 
able to build him a church of stone», after the Roman manner, 
which he had always admired ; and so great was the zeal of the 
founder, that within one year from the laying of the founda- 
tion he had the gratification of seeing the roof on, and of cele- 
brating mass within its walls. 

“And now the masonry was nearly completed, Benedict sent again to 
France for glaziers, or makers of glass, who came and completed the windows 
of his church, his cloisters, and the monastic buildings, and moreover in- 
structed the Saxons in their mystery, which is admirably calculated to supply 
our churches with light, and also not unworthy to be employed in furnishing 
many of the consecrated vessels of the altar. The making of glass was at 
this time unknown in Britain *.” 

Soon after the completion of the monastery of Wearmouth 
King Egfrid gave to the Abbot Benedict another grant of forty 
hides on the south bank of the Tyne, on which he founded 
the monastery of Jarrow, which he dedicated to St. Paul. 

After settling the monastic rule of his foundation, and com- 
mitting the charge of it to the vice-abbot Easterwin, and Jarrow 
to Coelfred, he undertook a fifth and final journey to Rome, 
from which he returned with riches far exceeding the most 
abundant harvest of the former journeys. The importation 
consisted of, 1, an innumerable store of books ; 2, an “ abundant 
grace” of holy relics; 3, Brother John the Chanter, to instruct 
the community in the music and ritual of Rome; 4, an epistle 
of privilege ; 5, pictures of holy subjects, of which those of the 
Virgin, the Mother of heaven, and of the twelve Apostles, were 
intended to decorate the central nave, on boarding reaching 





> «Qui lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Romanorum quem semper amabit morem 
facerent.” 

© “ Ad cancellandas Ecclesie Porticuumque et Ceenaculorum ejus fenestras.” 

4 “ Vitri factores, artifices Brittannis catenus incognitus.” 
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from one wall to the other®. Jarrow also participated in the 
treasures thus brought. It was adorned with pictures— 
“shewing the connection between the Old Testament and the New; as for 
instance Isaac bearing the wood for his own sacrifice, and Christ carrying 
the cross on which He was about to suffer, were placed side by side. Again, 
the serpent raised up by Moses in the desert was compared with the Son of 
Man exalted on the cross.” 

The foregoing description by Bede of the building of these 
churches and monasteries is highly valuable, as it was in 
this place that he spent his life from their foundation until 
his own death, never seeming to have any inclination to travel 
away from the beloved spot. Here he wrote all his works, and 
here in his old age he calmly died, regretted and beloved by 
all who had known him, and leaving a memory which was held 
in high veneration for centuries afterwards. He was a friend 
of Biscop, and must have seen everything which he describes. 
It shews clearly that these two new churches were of stone ; 
and it shews at the same time that the churches before the 
time were usually, if not wholly, of wood, such as the one at 
Lindisfarne, which is stated to have been of timber and covered 
with reeds; sometimes they were of wood, and covered, both 
roof and sides, with lead ; but Biscop, having seen and “ always 
admired” the stone churches of Italy, resolved to introduce the 
style into his native country. It is probable that the interior 
as well as the exterior of the walls was rudely plastered, and 
not fit for painting upon, for they seem to have depended 
for decoration on the pictures, which were fastened to boarding, 
and so covered the nakedness of the walls. The glazing of the 
windows was also another great step in advance; not only the 
windows of the church but those of the cloisters and the re- 
fectory were filled with glass, although beforetime they would 
have had wooden shutters. These features were so much in 
advance of what had been seen before, that we cannot be 
surprised at the glowing terms in which these new churches 
are spoken of. 

Jarrow was founded in 681, and consecrated in 685 ‘, as is 
shewn both by the testimony of Bede and the foundation stone 
(see next page) of “ undoubted authenticity,” which yet remains, 
though not in its original situation, over the chancel-arch of 





© “Medium ejusdem ecclesie testudinem, ducto a parcete ad parietem ta- 
bulato.” f Surtees. 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, II. 4M 
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the church. It states that it was dedicated on the ninth of the 
kalends of May in the fifteenth year of the reign of King 
Egfrid. This makes the date of the chancel at least certain. 
Bede records the lives of four abbots after Biscop, and his 
own death took place in 735. After this time Jarrow seems to 
have flourished along with Wearmouth, the two establishments 
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Dedication Stone. 


forming one community until 867, when it was plundered 
by the Danes under Inguar and Hubba, and in consequence 
was deserted by the fraternity. After this it lay in ruins 
for more than two hundred years, for the first mention we 
have of it again is in 1069 or 1070, when the ecclesiastics 
of Durham, who in dread of the Conqueror were escaping to 
Lindisfarne with the body of St. Cuthbert, found shelter here 
for one night. 

In 1075, Aldwin, Prior of Winchcombe, and two other 
monks, being desirous of visiting the ancient seat of learning 
in Northumbria, travelled on foot this distance, “ bringing 
with them one sumpter-ass loaded with a satchell of books, 
and their sacerdotal plate and vestments,” and settled them- 
selves on the north side of the Tyne; but Walcher, Bishop of 
Durham, who was also Earl of Northumberland, induced them 
to cross over into Durham, “which enjoyed the privilege of 
Church government,” and he gave them for their residence— 


“The monastery of the blessed Paul the Apostle, built by Benedict the 
Abbot, in Gyruum, which, i/s walls alone standing without a roof, had scarcely 
retained any mark of its ancient grandeur. Upon which walls, placing 
a roof of rough timber and hay, they began to perform divine service in 
the edifice, and having constructed a small cottage under its walls in which 
to sleep and take their meals, they led a life of poverty, living upon the 
alms of the religious *.” 





8 Symeon of Durham, translated by Mr. Raine. 
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After this, when the Bishop saw the monks wishful to re- 
store the church itself, he gave to them the vill of Jarrow 
with its appurtenances of the neighbouring hamlets. With 
these funds the church and monastery were rebuilt, and the 
establishment was soon in such a prosperous condition as to be 
able to send off colonies elsewhere. Aldwin, taking with him 
Turgot, again migrated still further north; they fixed them- 
selves in the ruins of Melrose, from which place they were 
commanded by Walcher, under pain of excommunication, to 
return, and he then gave them the ruins of Wearmouth. 

“Then,” says Symeon, “began they to clear the church of St. Peter’s, of 
which only crumbling walls smirched with flames and smoke were left stand- 
ing, to root up the thorns and briers which matted the choir, and to restore 
the roof as it stands at this day *.” 

Jarrow seems to have flourished until 1083, when Bishop 
Carileph, the successor of Walcher, removed both communities 
to his convent at Durham, and Jarrow after this time sank 
into insignificance. 





Jarrow Church, from the North-East, (from Surtees’ ‘‘ Durham.”) 


The church is of the usual early form, a plain oblong, with 
a central tower dividing the nave from the chancel, and it is 
in the tower and chancel that the principal interest lies. The 
nave and chancel are expressly mentioned in Bede’s descrip- 
tion, and it was therefore not a small oratory only. The his- 





» Surtees. 
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tory before given shews that when Walcher gave the ruined 
monastery to Aldwin and his companions, the church was in 
ruins, and without a roof, the walls alone standing, and that 
they laid on these walls a roof of rough timber and thatch, 
and began to perform divine service in it. The portion thus 
covered in was of course the chancel, which was the essential 
part of the church, the first to be consecrated, and the part 
on which the greatest care and decoration was bestowed; and 
this spot was endeared to them by the remembrance of the 
Venerable Bede, whose memory they highly cherished, and 
whose “ Life” was the only book found in the inventory of 
their property. This chancel, therefore, hallowed to them by 
so many ties, they fitted for divine service in the best way 
they could ; and when soon afterwards the Bishop gave them 
the means of restoring the church and monastery, they natu- 
rally retained the chancel in which they were daily performing 
service, and wholly or partly pulled down and rebuilt the rest 
of the church and adjoining monastery. This was according 
to a very natural and very general custom of preserving por- 
tions of the original church when it had to be rebuilt or en- 
larged. It was almost universal in Ireland, and doubtless was 
so in England. An examination of the building fully bears 
out this history. The chancel walls, though much mutilated, 
and altered by the piercing of later windows, still retain un- 
mistakeable evidence of their early date. The masonry is ex- 
cessively rude, and the joints extremely wide, much more so 
than those of the tower; while the small window-openings are 
so singular and so different from anything we find in later 
buildings, that they may be fairly taken as the first rude at- 
tempts at constructing an opening for light. The builder 
had no idea of forming an arch with separate voussoirs, and 
has therefore cut the heads of his windows each out of a single 
stone; he was consequently obliged to make them small in 
order to accommodate the size of his stone. They have, how- 
ever, jambs and impost-stones, which, though very rude, are 
in evident imitation of late Roman work ; and it is quite impos- 
sible for any one on the spot who compares the work of these 
windows and masonry with those of the adjoining tower, where 
the windows are moulded and the arches regularly turned with 
separate voussoirs, and the masonry of wrought ashlar, to deny 
that the chancel must be of much earlier date than the tower. 
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Masonry and Windows on the South Side of 
the Chancel. 
(The work of Benedict Biscop.) 
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Some of these stones have very much the appearance of 
Roman ashlar, and as there was a Roman station here, it is 
probable that they are so. 

There are some very early capitals in the chancel, which have 
been dug up. The form is merely globular, and not having the 
side cut off, as in the cushion capital. The abacus is merely 
a square stone without chamfer or moulding, exactly like that 
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Upper part of the Tower. Lower Window of Tower, 


of the Grecian Doric, a simple square tile. Some of these are for 
single shafts, and others for triple ones. They have a very 
early character about them. Something similar occurs in the 
chancel-arch at St. Benet’s, Cambridge, as given in the sixth 
edition of Rickman. 

The tower, though retaining many Saxon features, is essen- 
tially Early Norman in its character, and agrees perfectly with 
the date given in the history, viz. 1076. The lower windows 
retain the Saxon character of being divided by a shaft set in 
the middle of the thickness of the wall, and supporting a long- 
through-stone impost instead of a capital, and with the arches 
regularly turned, but without mouldings, while those on the 
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upper are moulded, and have labels ornamented with the billet. 
They are divided into two lights by a 
shaft, having one of the usual Early Nor- 
man capitals, viz. a rude imitation of the 
Corinthian work, with plain volutes at 
the angles, and a plain projection in 
place of the caulicoli, which is very cha- 
racteristic of the whole period of Early 
Norman. The masonry is well-wrought 
ashlar, with the joints wide, but not 
particularly so. Another proof of its 
being erected subsequently to the Saxon 
church, is, that earlier materials have been worked into the 





Capital of Shaft in the 
Upper Window of Tower. 
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Part of the North Side of the Tower, shewing the Coffin-slab. 
a. The Stringcourse. 6. The same restored. 


wall, as may be seen on the north side, where two stones 
ornamented with fretwork occur, one of which is evidently 
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a coffin-stone, taken probably from the floor of the church. The 
old materials seem to have been used up in the lower part of 
the tower, that is, the part below the set-off; but for the upper 
part they have had to use new materials, and the masonry of 
this part is much better than that of the lower, and is probably 
of a somewhat later date, though, as the monks were removed 
in 1083, everything must have been done between 1076 and 
that date. 

The adjoining monastic buildings seem to be of the same 
date as the tower, the like ornament 
occurring on both, as will be seen by 
theannexed jambofa fireplace. A jamb 
of a window in these buildings is also 








Buildings. 


here given. The window has the Saxon 
form of a triangular head, but the 
mouldings of its impost shew it to be 
Norman. 
These buildings are no doubt the 
Jamb of Fireplace in the Conventual WOrk of Aldwin and his monks, as 
Siting shewn by the history. 

The Saxon towers, we know, being built of rough masonry, 
or rubble-work, were generally, if not always, plastered or 
roughcast, and of this we find many examples still remaining ; 
and the transition towers here described, of which Wearmouth 
is one; and those which may more properly be called Early 
Norman were, there is little doubt, roughcast and whitewashed 
in the same way. The Tower of London is one of these ; a care- 
ful examination of the rough masonry there will shew traces of 
the plaster still remaining; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that this gave it the name of the White Tower. The tower at 
Malling, Kent, another of Gundulf’s works, seems to shew the 
same thing. This use of plaster and whitewash would account 

I 
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likewise for the saying of Radulphus Glaber, that the number 
of churches and monasteries was so great that “the world ap- 
peared to be pulling off its old dingy robe, and putting on 
a new white robe:” and it would also account for so many 
places having the name of Whitechurch and Whitechapel. 

The mixture of Saxon and Norman features is easily ac- 
counted for. Norman fashions were introduced before the 
Conquest, but the majority of the workmen to be employed 
would necessarily be the native Saxons, and these would natu- 
rally work in the style they had been used to, though with 
a mixture of features introduced by their Norman masters ; 
and hence are produced the churches in which we find purely 
Norman features mixed up with others which are as clearly 
Saxon, and all evidently of the same date, but all exhibiting 
better and more advanced workmanship than we find in the 
early Saxon churches. 

These churches have been a puzzle and a stumbling-block 
to many students of Saxon architecture, and have been the 
cause of much of the controversy which has taken place on the 
subject; they have given to both parties in the strife good 
and sufficient evidence to support their arguments, but which, 
like many other subjects on which fierce controversies have 
raged, when calmly investigated are seen to be like the knights 
with the silver and golden shield, or the chameleon and the 
travellers, in which “ both were right and both were wrong.” 

If what I have written can tend to elucidate this matter, and 
lead to a calm examination of all this class of buildings, which 
are highly interesting and important in the history of architec- 
ture, whether they belong to the Saxon or Early Norman 
period, I shall be satisfied ; but much more gratified should 
I be, if by shewing that the quaint chancel of Jarrow is really 
the identical building in which the Venerable Bede offered up 
his daily prayers, I could lead it to be considered as the most 
valuable relic we possess, whether viewed in connection with 
history, or as being the first attempt at a style which, passing 
by slow degrees through many changes, became at length the 
most beautiful and the most graceful of all the styles of archi- 
tecture. 


November, 1864. O. Jewirr. 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. II. 4N 
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ON HOLED STONES. 


Ir is admitted by all studious monumental archeologists, that one of 
the earliest and most widely diffused forms of superstition has been 
the reverence and worship paid to stones. The existence of me- 
galithic monuments of the same class in almost every country of our 
globe, the traditionary reverence paid to such, and the similarity of 
the superstitions in connection with them, are strong presumptive evi- 
dence that at an early period of the history of the human family such 
a cultus prevailed, and was carried by early migrations from the ori- 
ginal seats of the progenitors of our race into almost every land. In 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are found the stone circle, the 
cromlech, the pillar-stone, the recking-stone, the holed stone; and 
though ages have passed away since these monuments were raised, 
the superstitions of races long extinct have been handed down from 
generation to generation, and still linger tenaciously round these hoary 
relics. Of this class of objects I have singled out the holed stone as 
the subject of the present paper, and have endeavoured to collect to- 
gether all that is known respecting it. The holed stone is usually 
found in the form of a monolith, having a circular orifice varying in 
dimensions from 2 to 18 in.: the position of the orifice varies also ; 
sometimes it is found in the centre of the stone, sometimes on the 
extreme edge. The holed stone is also found in connection with 
cromlechs, it being generally, when so found, one of the supporters. 
Examples of such are found in Ireland, Brittany, Circassia, India. 
Whether such examples were originally pillar-stones, subsequently 
used as a material in forming the cromlech, or whether there was 
any special object in such an arrangement, we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of these monuments, and of the 
localities in which they are found. 


IRELAND. 


On the townland of Ballyveruish, about one mile from the village 
of Doagh, parish of Kilbride and county of Antrim, stands a large 
slab of whinstone (see next page): it is 5 ft. high above ground, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide at the base, and about 10 in. in thickness; the orifice 
is about 3 ft. from the ground, is 2} in. diameter, and equidistant from 
the edges; there is no tradition in the neighbourhood concerning it. 
‘Dublin Penny Journal,” 1832-3, p. 343. 

Two miles south of Tullow, in the parish of Aghade and county 
of Carlow, is a remarkable holed stone; it is called Cloch-a-Phoill, 
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literally, in Irish, the ‘hole stone.’ Ryan, in his “‘ History and An- 
tiquities of the County of Carlow,” Dublin, 1833, thus describes it :— 


“It is about 12 ft. in height, and 4 ft. in breadth, having an aperture through 
near the top. There is a tradition that the son of an Irish king was chained to ~ 





Holed Stone at Doagh, co. Antrim. 


this stone, but that he contrived to break his chain and escape. This tradition 
coincides exactly with our historical notice, (p. 19). .... The stone is now 
thrown from its perpendicular; and it was a practice with the peasantry to pass 
ill-thriven infants through the aperture, in order to improve their constitution. 
Great numbers formerly indulged in this superstitious folly, but for the last twenty 
years this practice has been discontinued. My informant on this occasion was 
a woman who had herself passed one of her infants through the aperture of this 
singular stone.”—(p. 338.) 


The personage alluded to by Ryan as having been chained to this 
stone was Eochaid, the son of Enna Cinselach, who was king of Leinster 
in the fifth century. The original legend is found in the Book of 
Ballymote, a vellum MS. of the fourteenth century, preserved in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

A translation of it from the pen of the late Dr. John O’Donovan 
appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. v. 
p- 357. The translation is a literal one, as follows :— 

“Eochaidh, the son of Enna, king of Leinster [having been for some time at 
Tara, as an hostage from his father to Niall of the Nine Hostages, monarch of all 
Erinn], absconded and repaired to the south to his own country. He decided on 
visiting the house of Niall’s poet-laureate, Laidginn, the son of Barcead, to refresh 
himself, but on arriving there he was refused entertainment. He proceeded home 
then, but soon returned with some followers to the poet’s home, burned it, and 
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killed his only son. . . . . In the meantime the poet so worked up the feelings of 
the monarch Niall, that he vowed to march with his army into Leinster and lay 
it waste, unless the young prince Eochaidh was delivered up to him again, to be 
dealt with as he should think fit, in expiation of the double insult and violation 
which had been offered to the sacred persons of himself and his poet. This vow he 
immediately carried into effect, and the king of Leinster, being unable to offer any 
effectual resistance, was compelled to deliver up his son as he was commanded. 
The young prince was conveyed to Niall’s camp, at Ath Fadat (now Ahade), on 
the river Slaney (about three miles below Tullow), where he was left with an iron 
chain round his neck, and the end of the chain passed through a hole in a large 
upright stone and fastened on the other side. Shortly after, there came to him 
nine champions of Niall’s soldiers, for the purpose of killing him. ‘This is bad, 
indeed,’ (said he,) at the same time giving a sudden jerk, by which he broke the 
chain. He then took up the iron bar which passed through the chain at the other 
side of the stone, and faced the nine men, and so well did he ply the iron bar 
against them, that he killed them all. The Leinstermen, who were in large 
numbers in the neighbourhood, finding their prince at liberty, by his own valour, 
rushed in, led by him, upon their enemies, and a great battle ensued, in which 
the monarch (Niall) was routed, and forced to retreat to Tulla, and ultimately 
out of Leinster.” 


A singular verification of the truth of our historical legends is found 
in this instance, as was tested by the late Dr. Eugene O’Curry, who in 
the year 1841 visited this locality with a copy of the story in his 
hand, for the purpose of ascertaining if the topography afforded any 
confirmatory evidence of the circumstances alluded to above. The 
result will be found in the same volume, p. 359, as follows :— 


“Not having then seen ‘ Ryan’s History of the County Carlow,’ he was quite 
unaware of the existence at the present time of the Hole-stone, mentioned by that 
writer. However, in moving along the road which runs parallel with the river 
from Tulla to Ahade, and when near to the latter place, he espied the identical 
flag-stone lying at the north end of a small field of wheat, close to the left-hand 
side of the road, with a large lime-kiln nearly opposite, on the other side of the 
road. Having thus unexpectedly come upon the neighbourhood of the site of the 
field of battle, he proceeded a short distance forwards, to where some men were at 
work, at the (left-hand) side of the road, trenching up a small field to a great 
depth, to get rubble limestone for burning, with which the soil seemed to abound. 
This appearing to him a fortunate circumstance, he turned into the field, and 
enquired of the men if they had discovered anything remarkable in their excava- 
tions. They answered immediately that they had found the field full of small 
graves, at a depth of from 18 to 30in. below the surface, and they shewed him 
some which had not been yet closed up. The graves were formed generally of six flag- 
stones—one sometimes at the bottom, four at the sides and ends, and one, some- 
times more, to cover them in. They were from 3 to 4 ft. long, 1} ft. broad, and 
about 3 ft. deep. Every grave contained one, two, or more urns, bottom down, 
covered with small flags, and contained minute fragments of burnt bones and 
black ashes or mould.” 


In the grave-yard of the old church of Kilquane, near Mallow, 
county Cork, is another of these monuments, as represented by the 
following sketch (see next page) from a drawing by Mr. John Windele, 
of Cork. 
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It is a dallan, or pillar-stone, 6 ft. high above ground, and 2 ft. 4 in. 
wide; the orifice is 4in. in diameter; it is of a dark, reddish sand- 
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Holed Stone at Kilquane. 


stone, and is called by the natives Cloch-na-Pecaibh: the peasants 
state that women used to draw clothes through the hole. It is marked 
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Holed Stone in Castledermot Churchyard. 


on the Ordnance Map “the Sinner’s Stone,” which is a pretty correct 
translation of the above Irish name. 
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In the same neighbourhood, in the townland of Lacken-darragh, 
and parish of Kilcoleman, stands another holed stone, represented in 
the accompanying sketch from a drawing by Mr. Windele, 
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Holed Stone at Lacken-darragh. 


The stone is 4 ft. 5in. high, 3 ft. 3 in. broad, and 1 ft. thick. The 
orifice is not more than 1} in. in diameter; it stands near an ancient 
calluragh, or unconsecrated burial-ground. 

A short distance from the west end of the church of Kilmalkedar, 
county Kerry, stands a pillar-stone, 4 ft. 6 in. in height, 8 in. broad, 
and 8 in. thick; it is a holed stone, and bears a fine Ogham inscription. 
Some zealous soul has endeavoured to sanctify its doubly pagan cha- 
racter by scratching a rude cross on its face. 

In the churchyard of Castledermot, county Carlow, stands a holed 
stone (see preceding page), being a rude granite slab; it is engraved 
in the “Dublin Penny Journal, vol. i. p. 341. There are no traditions 
existing among the peasantry respecting it. 

About one mile from Ballyferriter, on the road to Dingle, and 
in the same county, is another of these monuments; it stands in 
a calluragh, is 5 ft. in height, the orifice about 2 in. in diameter, and 
is close to the top of the stone at the left-hand side. This evidently 
pagan monument has been Christianized by having a Greek cross in 
a circle, and other ornaments, depicted thereon in very low relief. 
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About two and a-half miles west of Dingle, and on the townland of 
Ballymoreagh, is a fine Ogham monument, which was a holed stone ; 
the aperture, being on the edge of a fragment, was broken away, 
leaving about half of the hole. It stands close to a clochan (primi- 
tive stone-roofed dwelling): near it is also a holy well called Tubber 
Monachan, to which is attached the pagan legend of a sacred fish, 
here designated a trout. 

The island of Inniscalthra, also called Holy Island, is situated in 
Lough Derg, an enlargement of the Shannon above Killaloe; on this 
sacred spot is a fine round-tower, several churches, and Jeabhas or 
beds (burial-vaults). In the principal church, Teampuil Camin, which 
is at present used for interments, stands a hole-stone, about 3 ft. 6 in, 
high, and 15 in. wide; it is perforated in the centre of the upper part 
by a small hole. The top of the stone has been broken off, and 
a rude attempt at a cross has been scratched round the aperture, 
Outside of the church is a rough block of stone, with a bowl-shaped 
cavity artificially formed—what Borlase would call a rock-basin. 

At Moytura, in the county Sligo, are some remarkable megalithic 
monuments, consisting of stone circles, pillar-stones, cromlechs, giants’ 
graves; this locality was the scene of a great battle between the 
Fir-bolgs and Tuath-de-Danans, which is celebrated in Bardic history 
as deciding the sovereignty of the island in favour of the latter. One 
of these giant’s graves is a remarkable monument, over 40 ft. in length, 
and 7 ft. in width ; the sides are formed of large slabs of stone, partly 
sunk in the ground, and covered by other slabs; the chamber is divided 
into three compartments in its length. It lies north and south. One 
stone closes the south end, which is perforated in the centre by 
a circular orifice; the north end has two stones, one of which is per- 
forated in the same manner; the holes are about 5 in. in diameter. 

I have already stated that cromlechs, with holed stones used in 
their construction, have been also found in other and far distant lo- 
calities. In confirmation thereof, I give a sketch of such a monument 
(see next page) from “ Bell’s Residence in Circassia,” London, 1840, 
p. 154. 

Bell states that this tomb is about 5 ft. high, composed of five enor- 
mous slabs of stone, four supporters, and one covering-stone, which 
last, he says, is 9 ft. long and 6 ft. broad; in the front slab is a cir- 
cular aperture sufficiently large for the admission of a child’s head. 
He states that there are several others scattered through the country, 
but that tradition is silent concerning them. A very remarkable ex- 
ample of a similar arrangement is found in a huge sepulchral chamber, 
or cromlech, on the small islet of Inis-Gafr, in the Morbihan, a few 
miles from Locmariaker, Brittany. The cistvaen is still protected 
by its tumulus, but access can be had to its interior. The side stones 
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of this chamber are covered with rude but elaborate carvings of spirals, 
circles, and serpentine figures, somewhat of a similar character to those 


-_-— 
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Cromlech with Holed Stone, Circassia. 


found at New Grange, Dowth, &c. Orie of the supporting stones on 
the left-hand side of the cistvaen as you enter, is pierced by three 
circular apertures, in a horizontal line, about 4 ft. 6 in. from the 
ground, and about 5 in. in diameter; at the other side of this slab 
lies another chamber.—(Archazologia Cambrensis, 1862, p. 334.) 


CoRNWALL. 


Cornwall is, par excellence, the country of megalithic monuments. 
Here are to be found every variety of these structures in profusion ; 
the remoteness of the district, and the primitive character of the 
people, doubtless contributed to their preservation; though we know 
that here, as in other places, vast numbers of them have been de- 
stroyed wherever they interfered with the convenience or interest 
of the occupier of the soil. 

Borlase describes two classes of monuments in this county, which 
he designates Zolmen, which in the Cornish language signifies ‘ hole 
stone.’ The first class he describes as large masses of stone, or 
boulders, poised upon two supporters, leaving a small space under- 
neath sufficiently large for a man to creep through, and which he 
argues was an ordeal of purification used by the Celtic priesthood for 
their neophytes. 

This notion of regeneration, or the new birth, by passing through 
an artificial orifice, is prevalent among the Hindoos, as we shall 
shew by-and-by. Zolmens of this class are found in Ireland; one 
lies on the strand of Ardmore bay, county Waterford, which now is 
called Cloch Deglain, after one of the earliest of our Irish saints, 
whose church and /eabha are at Ardmore. This stone is an object 
of the greatest reverence and superstition. Women creep under it 
to insure a safe delivery; delicate children are made to pass through 
it; men labouring under rheumatic pains have been brought froin 
a distance of seventy or eighty miles to test its curative powers; in 
fact there is scarcely any ill that flesh is heir to but the Cloch De- 
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glain is considered a specific for it. Up to the present time the faith 
of the peasantry of the surrounding country is unbounded in its 
miraculous powers. The other class of holed stones described by 
Borlase is that which I have been endeavouring to illustrate. He 
gives an illustration of one at Lanyon, in the parish of Madron, 
Cornwall, which he describes as being one of three stones standing 
erect, and forming a triangle on plan, It is a large flat slab about 
5 ft. by 4 ft. above ground, having a circular aperture 16 in. in 
diameter. He says that— 


“A very intelligent farmer of the neighbourhood assured me that he had 
known many persons who had crept through this holed stone for pains in their 
backs, and limbs, and that fanciful parents at certain times of the year do custom- 
arily draw their young children through, in order to cure them of the rickets. He 
shewed me also two pins carefully laid across each other on the top edge of the 
holed stone. This is the way with the over-curious even at this time, and by re- 
curring to these pins, and observing their direction to be the same or different 
from what they left them in, or by their being lost or gone, they are informed of, 
and resolve upon, some material incident of love or fortune.” —Borlase’s Cornwall, 
Oxford, 1754, fol., p. 169. 

He describes another holed stone, standing at Rosmodreuy Circle in 
Buryan, as being 5 ft. high, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 6 in. thick, with 
a circular aperture 6 in. in diameter, and about 15 in. from the top.— 
(Ibid., p. 169.) He gives drawings of both these stones. 

Mr. J. T. Blight, in a paper read before the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, May 23, 1862, describes an interesting example, which he 
states to be the largest holed stone in that county. It is situated at 
Tolven Cross, in the parish of Constantine, and about two miles from 
the church ; it is doubtless the one referred to by Borlase in a foot- 
note at page 169. 

This monument is of a triangular form, 8 ft. 11 in. wide at the base, 
8 ft. 6 in. high to the apex, and about 12 in. average thickness. The 
orifice is 17 in. in diameter. Mr. Blight says :— 

“A few years ago a person digging close to the Tolven discovered a pit in which 
were fragments of pottery arranged in a circular order, the whole being covered 
by a flat slab of stone. Imagining that he had disturbed some mysterious place, 
with commendable reverence he immediately filled up the pit again. Taking the 
proximity of the barrow in connection with the pit, it seems most probable that 
the Tolven is a sepulchral monument, stones of this kind being erected, perhaps, 
to a peculiar class of personages. It is well known that the circle is an ancient 
symbol of eternity, and it was sometimes adopted as typical of Deity itself. The 
triangular form of the stone may be accidental. The holed stones at Madron also 
form part of a triangular arrangement. Whether a significant connection was 
intended in this union of the circle and triangle is perhaps worthy of consideration.” 


At Carn Kenidjack, near St. Just’s, Land’s End, are four holed stones, 
and two others at Bolleit (see next page), close by the Celtic monu- 
ment of Dawns Myin, near St. Buryan’s. 

Gent, Mac. 1864, Vor, II, 40 
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Near Madron is the curious monument called Mén-an-tol, i.e. the 
stone with a hole through it. Mr. Blight thus describes it :— 


“It stands between two others, at the distance of 7 ft. 10in. from one and 
7ft. Sin. from the other. A few yards north-west of the westernmost stone 





Holed Stones, Bolleit. 


are two others, one fallen the other upright; and it seems probable that these are 
the only remaining stones of a circle. The holed stone is 3ft. Gin. high by 
4 ft. 3in. in breadth at base. The hole measures in diameter on one side 2 ft. 2in., 





on the other 1ft. 7in. One side may have been bevelled for some particular 
purpose, or perhaps is the result of the hole having been made with a rude instru- 
ment worked only on one side of the stone. The hole of the Tolven, in the parish 


| 
mt Men-an-tol, Madron. 
of St. Constantine, is bevelled in like manner. Superstitious practices have been 
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observed at these stones in modern times. Dr. Borlase has referred to such 
customs. Children were passed through the Mén-an-tol as a cure for spinal 
diseases.” 


ScoTLanp, 


Martin in his ‘‘ Western Islands of Scotland,” (London, 1716, 
p- 391,) states that the inhabitants of these islands were accustomed 
to pour out libations of milk, beer, &c., through a holed stone, to pro- 
pitiate a demon named ‘‘ Browney,”’ who was supposed to preside over 
the making of butter, brewing of beer, &c. The holed stone, how- 
ever, is not uncommon in Scotland. Barry, in his Account of the 
Orkney Isles, describing the stone circle at Stennis, states that— 

“ Near the circle there are standing stones that seem to be placed in no regular 
order that we can now discern; and as near the semicircle are others of the 
same description. In one of the latter is a round hole, not in the middle, but 


towards one of the edges, much worn as if by the friction of a chain by which 
some animal had been bound.” 


Barry goes on to argue that the circle at Stennis was a Jaw, or 
place of convention, of the States of Orkney for judicial and religious 
purposes ; and he states that— 

“ Before any civil business commenced in these conventions, sacrifices would be 
performed, and the perforated stone that stands near the semicircle might have 
served for fastening the victim. .... At Applecross, in the west of Ross-shire, 
are standing stones similar to these, some of which are formed into a circle, and 
others into a triangle, with one in the midst of them perforated in the same 
manner. Very near them also are tumuli, or mounds of earth, such as those 
mentioned near the stones of Stennis. Another circle, composed of stones of the 


same nature and in the same circumstances, stands in a moor near Beauly, in 
Inverness-shire.”—( History of the Orkney Islands, 4to., Edinburgh, 1805, p. 209.) 


Mr. Daniel Wilson, in his ‘ Pre-historic Annals of Scotland,” refers 
to this stone, traditionally known as the stone of Odin—and states that 
compacts and engagements were made while hands were joined through 
the orifice. He writes: ‘The solemnity attached to a vow ratified 
by so awful a pledge as this appeal to the ‘father of the slain,’ the 
severe and terrible Odin, continued to maintain its influence on the 
mind till a comparatively recent date.” Dr. Henry, writing in 1784, 
refers to the custom as having fallen into disuse within twenty or 
thirty years of the time he wrote; and adds, “ this ceremony was held 
so very sacred that the person who dared to break the engagement 
was counted infamous, and excluded all society.” Mr. Wilson, on the 
authority of Principal Gordon, of the Scots’ College at Paris, who 
visited Orkney in 1781, describes the stone of Odin as being 8 ft. high, 
3 ft. broad, and 9 in, thick, with a round hole on the side next the 
lake.—( Archeology and Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, p. 99.) In 
conformity with traditions of similar monuments elsewhere, the Or- 
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cadians devoutly believed that an infant passed through the aperture 
would never shake with the palsy. Mr. Wilson further states that 
a view of this remarkable memorial of ancient manners and super- 
stitions is given in Lady Stafford’s ‘‘ Views in’ Orkney and on the 
North-eastern Coast of Scotland,” drawn in 1805, and has been copied 
as one of the illustrations for the Abbotsford edition of “ The Pirate.” 
But the stone itself no longer exists. After having survived the waste 
of centuries until it had nearly outlived the last traditionary remem- 
brance of the strange rites with which it had once been associated, it 
was barbarously destroyed by a neighbouring farmer in the year 1814, 
along with two stones of the adjacent semicircle.-—(Jbid., p. 101.) 
At Tormore in the parish of Kilmorey, Buteshire, there is a celebrated 
monolithic circle styled Siode choir Fhioun, or ‘Fingal’s cauldron 
seat,’ one of the columns of which is perforated, and is commemorated 
in an old Highland tradition as the stone to which the Celtic hero was 
wont to tie his dog Bran.—(JZbid., p. 99.) 

I have before alluded to the appropriation of holed stones and other 
pagan memorials in Ireland by the professors of a purer faith, by 
the incising of crosses and Christian emblems on the same. We 
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Holed Stone Cross, Eilean Rona. 
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have a remarkable instance in the accompanying sketch, either of 
a combination of the virtues of the holed stone and cross, or else the 
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former was fashioned into the form of the latter, its extreme rudeness 
giving a countenance to the supposition. The sketch is taken from 
“ The Church Architecture of Scotland,” Edinburgh, 1861, and repre- 
sents a rude stone cross found on Eilean Rona, a small islet on the 
western coast of Scotland; it is pierced at the intersection of the shaft 
and arms by three holes forming a triangle. The author states that 
there was some superstition connected with the holes. The occurrence 
here of the triangular form is again noteworthy. 

Dr. Wise, F.S.A. Scot., who resided for several years in India, 
shewed me several sketches of Celtic monuments existing in southern 
Bengal, among which are drawings of stone circles, from the rude 
monolith to the idea refined by Buddhistic symbolism; in which a 
stone circle of near 150 ft. in diameter is composed of monoliths of 
beautifully dressed stone, in each of which a niche, richly ornamented, 
is sunk, with a miniature altar and lingam. The stones are covered 
with delicate symbolical carvings, and are placed quite close together 
in the circle. The centre is occupied by an altar and lingam. The 
accompanying sketch exhibits a cromlech with pillar-stones, one of 
which is holed. 
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Celtic Monument, Southern Bengal. 


The next sketch shews a cromlech, one of the sides of which has 
a circular orifice (see next page), and is of a similar class to those 
already described as existing in Ireland, Brittany, and Circassia. Both 
of these are from Musselbunda, near Pedda-naig, Droog Pass, Carnatic. 

Mr. Squiers, in his ‘‘ Travels in Central America,” (8vo., New York, 
1853,) describes cairns and carved monoliths existing in the island of 
Zapatero, Nicaragua; one of them he describes as a figure sitting on 
a stone pedestal, which latter is artificially perforated with an oval 
hole, the orifice being chamfered at both sides: it is palpably a holed 
stone. (Vol. ii. p. 58). He gives an engraving of the monument. 
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I have before alluded to the holed stone being an object of super- 
stition among the Hindoos. In southern and northern India mega- 
lithic monuments are found in great abundance; Hooker, in his 





‘“‘ Himalayan Journal,” describes cromlechs, cistvaens, and pillar-stones 
of enormous magnitude in Sikkim :— 

“Nurtiung,” he says, “contains a most remarkable collection of those sepulchral 
and other monuments, which form so curious a feature in the scenery of these 
mountains, and in the habits of their savage population. They are all placed in 
a fine grove of trees occupying a hollow, where several acres are covered with 
gigantic, generally circular slabs of stone, from 10 to 25 ft. broad, supported 5 ft. 
above ground upon other blocks; for the most part they are buried in brushwood, 
nettles, and shrubs, but in one place there is an open area of 50 yds. encircled by 
them, each with a gigantic head-stone behind it; of the latter the tallest was 
near 30 ft. high, 6 ft. broad, and 2 ft. 8 in. in thickness, and must have been sunk 
at least 5 ft., and perhaps more, in the ground.”—(p. 257.) 

A very remarkable paper was read before the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, on November 16, 1858, relative to Celtic remains found in 
northern India, consisting of cromlechs of various forms, rock-basins, 
logan-stones, pillar-stones, cairns, sacred wells, &c. 

_ We are not to suppose for a moment that the reverence for sacred 
stones in India originated with the polished and metaphysical Brahmin; 
it is evidently, as with us, a remnant of the primeval religion of a 
primeval race, who through all the changes of religious systems and 
opinions clung tenaciously to traditionary customs and reverences, and 
was ultimately grafted on the new faith by the crafty priesthoods of 
Brahma and Buddha. 

Captain Francis Wilford, in a paper on Mount Caucasus, read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society, states that 

“ Perforated stones are not uncommon in India, and devout people pass through 
them when the opening will admit of it, in order to be regenerated. If the hole 
be too small, they put either the hand or foot through it, and with a sufficient 
degree of faith it answers nearly the same purpose.” 

The passing through caves, holes between rocks, and holed stones, 
was with these people symbolical of passing through the sacred Yoni, 
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being born again, regenerated. A remarkable instance of this super- 
stition is given by Captain Wilford in the same paper. He states that 
two Brahmins were sent by an Indian rajah on a political mission to 
England, and having in their journey crossed the Indus, according to 
the Hindoo faith they had contracted impurity, and lost caste. The 
influence of the Rajah was exerted in vain on their behalf, the priest- 
hood were inexorable, a process of purification must be adopted; an 
assembly of Brahmins was held, and they decreed that 


“In consequence of their universal good character, and of the motive of their 
travelling to distant countries, which was solely to promote the good of their 
country, they might be regenerated, and have the sacerdotal ordination renewed. 
For the purpose of regeneration it is directed to make an image of pure gold of 
the female power of nature, in the shape either of a woman or of a cow. In this 
statue the person to be regenerated is enclosed, and dragged out through the usual 
channel. As a statue of pure gold and of proper dimensions would be too expen- 
sive, it is sufficient to make an image of the sacred Yoni, through which the person 
to be regenerated is to pass. Rayhu-Nath-Raya had one made of pure gold and 
of proper dimensions; his ambassadors were regenerated, and the usual ceremonies 
of ordination having been performed, and immense presents bestowed on the 
Brahmins, they were re-admitted into the communion of the faithful.”—(Asiatie 
Researches, 4to., London, 1801, vol. vi. pp. 502-35.) 


This superstition of the efficacy of ‘‘ passing through” is prevalent 
among the Turks. I have been informed that it is a custom often 
observed by Turkish sailors when overtaken by a storm. They kill 
a goat, or sheep, and having divided the carcase fairly in halves, they 
cast one at each side of the ship into the sea. Their vessel having thus 
performed this symbolic passing through, they expect will be fortunate 
in escaping the disasters of the ocean. The Turks, the Jews, and most 
of the people bordering on the Black Sea, retain the superstition of the 
evil eye; one of their principal talismans to avert its influence is, to 
pass the forefinger of the right hand through the circle made by the 
forefinger and thumb of the left. 

It is singular that no monument of this class is known to exist 
in Wales; I have written to several antiquaries in the principality, and 
all have declared their ignorance of any such. 

With respect to England, the only instance of a holed stone which 
I have been able to verify as existing in that country, I find described 
in the Archeologia, vol. viii. p. 209, where a collection of monuments, 
supposed to be Druidic, is described by Mr. Rooke as the “ Brimham 
Rocks in Yorkshire;’’? one of these, the side slab of a cromlech, he 
describes as being pierced in the centre by a circular orifice; he gives 
an illustration of the monument. 

I think a few inferences may be drawn from the facts already 
stated. First, that the superstition of the holed stone seems peculiar 
to the ‘‘Goadhal” or Irish Celts, as the examples existing are almost 
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exclusively found in Ireland, Scotland, and Cornwall, which two latter 
districts were largely colonized by the Goadhal. Secondly, that the 
virtues attributed to its use are found either traditionally or in actual 
existence in the countries whence I have drawn my examples, Ireland, 
Scotland, Cornwall, India; and those are, the binding nature of con- 
tracts made through them, but more particularly the regenerative 
power supposed to be communicated by passing through the orifice, 
whether it be a diseased limb, or the weakly and rickety infant, or 
the linen about to be used in childbirth. In India it undoubtedly was 
a Phallic emblem, with a two-fold symbolism, representing in the one 
monument the reciprocal principles. I am equally certain, that among 
our Celtic progenitors it had a similar signification, of which the 
existing myths have a faint shadowing. In Ireland ample evidences 
are not wanting to shew that Phallic dogmas and rites were very 
extensively known and practised in ancient times. It is patent in the 
existing folk-lore of the country, in some everyday customs of the 
peasantry, and in the remains of midnight plays and ceremonies, 
practised still in remote districts at wakes and such-like occasions. 
Thirdly, Mr. Blight has before alluded to the triangular arrangement 
of the stones at Madron, and to the triangular stone at Tolven Cross, 
Constantine, and hints that the coincidence is worthy of consideration, 
To these I would add, the triangular arrangement at Applecross, 
Ross-shire, the triangular arrangement of the aperture on the cross at 
Eilean Rona, and the thrice-repeated aperture on the supporting slab 
of the cromlech on Gafr-Inis, Brittany. 

The coincidence of the holed cromlechs in Ireland, Yorkshire, 
Brittany, Circassia, and India, is certainly very remarkable, and 
cannot by any possibility be accidental, but was evidently the work 
of design resulting from some prevalent religious or social principle; 
what the nature of it was is now hidden, and will in all probability be 
for ever hidden from us, 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that there are still existing in these 
countries many monuments of this class, which have hitherto escaped 
the observation of explorers. If any readers of the GznTLEMAN’s 
MacazineE are aware of the existence of such, their publication would 
be very desirable, in order to perfect, if possible, the meagre list con- 
tained in this notice. 

Cork. Ricuarp Rotr Brass. 
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THE CORONA-LUCIS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE’*. 
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View of the Corona of Frederic Barbarossa. 


Tue archeological world is much indebted to Dr. Bock for 
this very curious and valuable work, which will add much to 
the reputation of this learned archzologist, who is well known 
by several previous publications of great value on medieval 
metal- work and embroidery, chiefly connected with the 
churches of Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle—of the latter of 
which he is now a Canon. The great curiosity of the present 
work consists in the impressions from the actual copper-plate 
engravings of the twelfth century: these engraved plates form 





* Der Kronleuchter Kaisers Friedrich Barbarossa im Karolingischen Miinster 
zu Aachen und die formverwandten Lichterkronen zu Hildesheim und Comburg, 
ete., von Dr. Fr. Bock. 

“The Corona-Lucis of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa in the Carlovingian 
Church at Aix-la-Chapelle compared with the Coronas of Hildesheim and Comburg, 
with 20 Illustrative Woodcuts, and 16 of the Original Copper-plates from the 
Corona of Aix-la-Chapelle. Described by Dr. Fr. Bock.” (4to. Leipzig: T. 0. 
Weigel.) 

Gent. Mac. 1864, Vot. II. 4P 
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the bottoms of the sixteen lantern turrets of which the Corona 
is composed,—eight round, four square, and four quatrefoil. 
Dr. Bock has taken advantage of an opportunity when the 














i) 





Plan of Corona of Frederic Barbarossa. 


Corona was being repaired, to have these plates detached from 
the bottom of each of the lantern turrets and used to print from. 
The advantage of this process is obvious. There was no need 
for drawings or tracings, no possibility of error, and we here 
have the original designs themselves transferred to the paper 
by the ordinary copper-plate press, the subjects and the in- 
scriptions being of course necessarily reversed by the process, 
but otherwise exactly as they were originally engraved. They 
may have been intended to have the incised lines filled with 
niello, or some kind of coloured mastic, but there are no traces 
of their having been so filled up. The eight circular plates 
represent the usual scenes from the life of Christ upon earth; 
the four squares and four quatrefoils contain each an angel 
holding a scroll, on which is one -of the sentences of the 
Beatitudes. 
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The woodcuts give a perspective view, plan, elevation, and 
details of the Corona at Aix, and perspectives of similar coronas 





Corona of Bishop Hezilo at Hildesheim. 


at Hildesheim and Comburg. The description by Canon Bock 
is full of learning and research, but unfortunately it is given in 





Corona of Bishop Hertwig at Comburg. 


German only, which makes it almost a sealed book to the 
antiquaries of other countries: it is much to be regretted that 
Dr. Bock has not accompanied his plates with a French trans- 





The Corona-Lucis at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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Turret of the Aix-la-Chapelle Corona. | 
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Turret of the Aix-ia-Cluapelie Corona. 
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lation of the text, and it is the more singular that this should 
not have been done when we remember that the population of 
Aix is almost as much French as German; the patois of the 
people is a mixture of the two languages. The learned Canon 
could therefore have no difficulty in getting it translated, and 
he would thereby confer a real obligation on the archeologists 
of other countries. 

Dr. Bock is an earnest advocate of the theory of sym- 
bolism, which he considers may be traced from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, and applied equally to articles made of 
glass, terra-cotta, and bronze, serving for lamps or candlesticks, 
as to candelabras and coronas, or circles of lights. He con- 
siders that there was originally always a cross in the centre of 
a corona luminaria, or circle of lights; and that the origin of 
the symbol was the cross seen in the heavens by the Emperor 
Constantine, which was a cross of light surrounded by a circle 
of light. The Jampades and cereostati of the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great, Paulinus of Nola, and Gregory of Tours, 
phari, or crosses of light, crowns of light, and candelabras, are 
mentioned by Anastasius Bibliothecarius in his Vite Paparum, 
as in the Life of Gregory III., p. 179: “Contulit coronulam 
auream cum cruce, pendentem super altare .... fecit regnum 
eX auro purissimo unum cum diversis gemmis .... et in medio 
regni cruciculam auream pendentem unam cum catenulis suis.”’ 
Leo III. also (p. 291): “ Fecit crucem analypham interasilem 
ex auro mundissimo, pendentam in pergula ante altare cum 
candelis duodecim, pensantem libras xiii.” 

_ The literal manner of representing to the eye particular texts 
of Scripture which prevailed throughout the early and middle 
ages of the Church, is shewn in these symbolical lights,—“ I am 
the light of the world>,” and other similar texts. 

This Corona has been already described in the Mélanges 
Archéologiques of Fathers Cahier and Martin, and in the Mo- 
bilier Francais of M. Viollet-le-Duc, but Dr. Bock is not satis- 
fied with their account of it. The French authors consider the 
candlesticks on the top of the fleurs-de-lis in the circumference 
of the Corona as modern, and that the Corona originally con- 
sisted of the sixteen lanterns only, connected by the chain of 
fleurs-de-lis. Dr. Bock, on the contrary, maintains that the 





> St. John viii. 12, &. 
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candlesticks are part of the original design, and of tle original 
work, and have merely been repaired or renewed, and that the 
so-called lanterns never could have had lights in them, as they 
are filled with solid wood, and have no openings either above 
or below to give air to the lights, although it must be acknow- 
ledged that they have the appearance of lanterns when seen 
from below. They were really intended to represent the towers 
and gates of the Heavenly Jerusalem, as described in the Book 
of Revelation, chap. xxi. :— 


“That great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God: and her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal; and had a wall great and high, 
and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels and names written 
thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel : 
on the east three gates, on the north three gates; on the south three gates ; 
and on the west three gates. And the wall of the city had twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. ... And 
the foundations of the city were garnished with all manner of precious stones. 
... And the twelve gates were twelve pearls: ... and the street of the city 
was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. And I saw no temple therein : 
.-. for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


There appears to be little doubt that this Corona was intended 
for a representation of the scene here described, in the same 
manner as all other parts of Scripture were endeavoured to be 
painted or represented to people who could not read. Not- 
withstanding the great resemblance to lanterns which these 
small towers bear, it seems plain that they were not intended 
to be so used, more especially as the other two Coronas confirm 
this; the one from Hildesheim has candlesticks between the 
towers in the same manner as that at Aix, and these have 
every appearance of being original. The one from Comburg has 
them also, though of a different form; and in neither of these 
could the towers have ever been used for lanterns. 

A long Latin inscription confirms the intention to represent 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, and records the fact of the Corona 
having been presented to the church by the Emperor, Frederic 
Barbarossa, and his wife Beatrice. Dr. Bock has given a fac- 
simile of this inscription reduced by photography on to the 
woodblock, by which means the exact form of the letters is 
carefully preserved. This inscription greatly enhances the value 
of the work; it is the hinge on which the whole turns, and 
proves Dr. Bock’s account to be no mere theory or fancy, but 

4 
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a simple matter of fact, and a valuable illustration of the 
customs of former ages. 
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“Celica Jerusalem signatur imagine tali, 
Visio pacis, certa quietis spes ibi nobis. 
Ille Johannes, gratia Christi, preco salutis, 
Quam Patriarche, quamque Prophet, denique virtus 
Lucis Apostolice fundavit dogmate, vita: 
Urbem siderea labentem vidit ab ethra, 
Auro ridentem mundo gemmisque nitentem. 
Qua nos in patria precibus pia siste Maria! 
Cesar catholicus Romanorum Fridericus, 
Cum specie numerum cogens attendere clerum, 
Ad templi normam sua sumunt munera formam, 
Istius octogone donum regale coronz 
Rex pius ipse pie vovit solvitque Marie. 
Ergo, stella maris, astris prefulgida claris, 
Suscipe munificum prece devota Fridericum, 
Conregnatricem sibi junge suam Beatricem !” 


There was formerly a similar corona luminaria in the abbey 
church of St. Pantaleon at Cologne, given to it by the cele- 
brated Abbot Hermann of Ziiphten (1082—1121), of which all 
that now remains is the following inscription, preserved by the 
local historians :— 

“]. Has inter gemmas Hermannus fulgeat Abbas 
2. Hoc opus Ecclesiz qui mira contulit arte 
3. Nam muros, portas, et turres atque plateas 
4. Que dilecta Deo gemmis ornatur et auro. 
5. Hine lapides vivi pressura, cede politi 
6. Aptantur merito virtutis ordine certo 
Gent, Mac. 1864, Vot. II. 4Q 
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7. Surgit in excelsis urbs inclyta, visio pacis 
8. Sorte locis justa Christus disponit in illa 
9. Ipsaque pulchra fide, dives spe, fortis amore 
10. Sicut sponsa viro, ceelesti jungitur auro. 
11. Hine stabiles muri, lapides ejus pretiosi 
12. Structure ratio loquitur, presentis et ordo 
13. Hee est illa fide, quam fundavere Prophetz 
14, Que per Apostolicas pandit sua menia gemmas 
15. Hierusalem structam sanctis in montibus urbem 
16. Hinc superaptantur vigiles; urbemque tuentur.” 


Dr. Bock enumerates several other churches which are known 


to have formerly possessed similar coronas, and concludes with 
a full description of those of Hildesheim and Comburg. The 




















The Annunciation, with the Inscription ave marta reversed, from one of the Round Towers. 


evidence of the workmanship makes it plain that they belong 
to the twelfth century, and are nearly contemporaneous with 
the one at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

We are enabled to present our readers with four of the 
curious engravings of the twelfth century, reduced by the same 
process as that used by Canon Bock, that is, by photography on 
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An Angel, in a Vesica within a Quatrefoil, with the Sun and Moon and the Four 
Evangelists in the intervals. Inscription ;— 
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to the woodblock itself, instead of the usual process of drawing, 
so that these have the same accuracy as the original impressions, 
only reduced to half the size in order to bring them within the 
size of our page. 
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An Angel, from one of the Square Towers. Inscription ;— 
BEATI PACIFICI QVONIAM 


FILII DEI VOCABVNTVR. 

These four examples, being one of each class, give a sufficient 
idea of the whole, but Dr. Bock’s work is so extremely curious 
that it should be in every good library. It is the first time that 
we have had engravings of the twelfth century brought before 
us with such unmistakeable evidence of their genuineness. 
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ANTIQUARIANISM IN CAITHNESS. 


Mr. Samvet Larne, M.P. (ex-Finance Minister of India) has recently 
made some very interesting explorations in Caithness, and has thus 
described the results in a letter to the “ Northern Ensign :”— 


“Two remarkable mounds exist on the sandy links of Keiss, near the point where 
the Wester-burn enters the sea, [seven miles north of Wick]. These mounds are 
obviously artificial, and are strewed over with remains of shells, broken bones, teeth 
of animals, and stones and calcined matter, shewing the action of fire. Having 
obtained the kind permission of the proprietor, Major Macleay, I have had some 
excavations made with the intelligent aid of Mr. Sang, the gardener at Keiss 
Castle, who has had some previous experience in opening tumuli in the south. 

“Six human skeletons have been found, enclosed in rude cists of unhewn stones, 
having the appearance of great antiquity. One of these was found at the base of 
the smaller mound in Keiss links; the five others in the large burrow, where from 
every appearance there must be from 50 to 100 others. 

“The remarkable fact about these skulls is, that they shew a type of singularly 
low development, being of small capacity, with narrow receding foreheads and pro- 
jecting jaws. One skull in particular shews the prognathous type, or sloping out- 
wards of the upper-jaw teeth characteristic of the negro and other inferior races, 
in a degree which seems scarcely human. Combined with this is a forehead re- 
ceding at the same angle, and narrower by fully half an inch than the narrowest I 
can find among a table of thirty-nine skulls of ancient tumuli given by Wilson in 
his ‘ Prehistoric Scotland.’ As far as I can judge, without the means of very accu- 
rate measurement, and with nothing to compare with but the drawings of ancient 
crania on a reduced scale in Lyell’s work on the ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ this Keiss 
skull in its facial angle and vertical depression approaches closely to the celebrated 
Neanderthal skull, which has been quoted as the closest approximation of the human 
skull to that of the quadrumana. It is, however, of a different type from that 
skull, the occipital region, instead of being deficient, being extremely projecting, 
so that between the extreme lowness and narrowness of the frontal region and the 
posterior projection, if a vertical line were drawn over the skull from ear to ear, 
three-fourths or more of the total volume of the brain would be found behind 
the line. 

“ The skeletons generally indicated men of short stature, from five feet to five 
feet four inches in height. They were buried at full length, or nearly so, but with- 
out regard to position, lying in some cases on the back, in others on the face, or 
sideways, and with their heads to different points of the compass. The peculiar 
type of these crania adds to the interest of the question of their antiquity. Un- 
fortunately, no trace can be found of any implement or ornament having been in. 
terred with them. But the shelly mounds, with which they are evidently asso- 
ciated, give evidence of their having belonged to the stone period. 

“ Excavations have disclosed part of a subterranean dwelling, or place of sacrifice, 
built like the Picts’ houses, with narrow passages and some small chambers, walled, 
paved, and roofed over, at a great expense of labour, with large unhewn stones, 
brought from the beach at some distance. In these were numerous shells, charred 
bones, and burnt matter, and among these débris were found two stone implements, 
one a smooth oval sandstone block, about six inches in diameter, round which a deep 
groove had been cut, giving it exactly the appearance of a ship’s block cut in two. 
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The other was a small round stone, pierced with a hole, of the sort well known to 
antiquaries as ‘whorls.’ Another ‘ whorl’ was found of bone, made of the ball of 
the femur of some animal; also a large pin and a skewer or bodkin made of bone. 
One or two chalk flints were found, which had some appearance of having been 
artificially chipped and thrown aside as failures, but no trace of any flint weapon. 

“ These, however, with the total absence of any mark of tools on the stones and 
on the graves and buildings, their identity in type with other tumuli and burrows 
in which stone and flint weapons have been discovered, and the total want of any 
trace of pottery or earthenware, which must have mixed largely with the refuse 
heaps of any people acquainted with their use, will probably suffice to satisfy us 
that the mounds, with their accompanying remains, are really of the stone period. 

“The limpet and periwinkle have evidently furnished the staple article of food ; 
but mixed with these are numerous fragments of teeth and bones, among which I 
believe I can identify the ox, the horse, the hog, the sheep, the deer, the roe, and 
the rabbit, but whether of the domestic or wild species, will require the future 
determination of some skilful comparative anatomist. There are also bones of 
birds, several species of fish, large and small, and a few remains of the crab, cockle, 
and mussel. 

“T may add that I have seen a mound of apparently the same character covered 
with the same shell and teeth on the shore of the little sandy bay immediately to 
the west of Duncansbay Head, and I doubt not there are many more in the county.” 





Greek Antiquities.—The British Museum has recently acquired a valu- 
able collection of antiquities, excavated from the tombs at Camirus, and in- 
cluding many articles in gold, iron, bronze, stone, glass, wood, ivory, and clay, 
painted and unpainted. ‘These are in the forms of men—especially noticeable 
are one seated on a kneeling camel, and another with a panther; vases of 
various forms, rings, beads, tablets of ivory, decorated with archaic ornaments 
of concentric rings, lachrymatories, bottles, and alabastra of different sizes. 
Most interesting among these recent acquisitions is a tazza of clay, white in 
the inside and black without, excepting the handles, which are lined with red. 
Upon the upper surface is painted, in a bistre colour, a lovely figure of Aphro- 
dite, mounted on a flying wild swan, and inclosed by a ring. The name of 
the goddess, in Greek characters, is beside her. The spirit and grace of the 
design, and its exquisite drawing, are marvellous. The strong-winged bird 
flies, with the goddess upon one of its wings, and almost upright; the charac- 
teristic differences between the wild swan and its tame relative are curiously 
marked in the head and wings of this figure. The forms of the goddess are 
lovelily severe, as in the best Greek time of art, and in her outstretched right 
hand is a flower ; the thumb and forefinger of the other hand are pressed to- 
gether. A diaphanous under-robe, sprinkled with stars, and gathered at the 
throat, clothes, but hardly hides, the grandly severe fulness of her form; this 
garment reaches to her feet, where it is ornamented with a key-fret border of 
dark saffron hue. From behind her neck, across the shoulders, and suggesting 
—by its line that crosses the direction of the body of the swan—the even 
flight of the bird, passes the saffron over-robe that falls to her ancles and 
enwraps her knees. This Aphrodite wears a carcanet and a coif; the latter is 
bound upon her hair by a fillet, which crosses the brow in the Greek manner. 
These acquisitions are in the four table-cases which occupy the corners of the 
first Vase Room in the Greek and Roman Gallery, upper story of the British 
Museum.— Atheneum. 
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AUBREY AND JACKSON’S WILTSHIRE*. 


THREE years ago, in recording the proceedings of the Shaftesbury 
meeting of the Wiltshire Archeological Society ®, we printed the report 
of the committee, and we now reproduce a portion of the same, as 
giving the best account of the noble volume before us :— 

“The press of our printer, and the time and attention of our editor, the Rev. 
Canon Jackson, have been entirely absorbed in preparing another work connected 
with the county, which the Society has undertaken to publish. Aubrey, the 
Wiltshire antiquary, made 200 years ago considerable collections for the Topo- 
graphy of Wiltshire, especially the northern part, of which we have as yet no 
regular history. The manuscript which contains his collections was printed many 
years ago, but so few copies were made of it, that the book is seldom to be met 
with. Canon Jackson has been for some time occupied in preparing a new edition 
of it, to be enlarged by notes and additions of his own, and to be illustrated with 
plates, chiefly of the family heraldry, then in the windows of the churches and 
gentlemen’s houses, the greater part of which have long since perished. It has been 
a very laborious task, but the volume is now passing through the press, and is con- 
siderably advanced towards completion. It will be a thick quarto, of about 400 
pages, and between 40 and 50 plates; and though it is of too large and expensive 
a character to allow your committee to present it to members of the Society, it is 
contemplated to offer it to them at a reduction of one-third of the price at which 
it will be sold to the public, an offer of which your committee has little doubt 
members generally will hasten to avail themselves.” 


The work was accordingly published in the year 1862, and was justly 
spoken of in the next report of the committee* as “the most valuable 
magazine we possess whence to obtain materials, whether for the history 
of the county generally, or of the several parishes which compose it.” 

The committee wisely printed a larger number of copies than would 
be required by the members of the Society, and they deserve thanks for 
having done so, as the work is thus rendered accessible to the public 
generally, and we doubt not that it will very soon find its place in the 
libraries of all lovers of county history. Such persons are of course 
aware that one large portion of Aubrey’s Wiltshire Collections (Liber B) 
has long been missing, and we are sure that they will join with us in 
the hope that it may yet be recovered, and that too in time to allow of 
its publication under the supervision of such an accomplished antiquary 
as Canon Jackson. 





* “Wiltshire.— The Topographical Collections of John Aubrey, F.R.S., a.D. 
1659—1670, with Illustrations. Corrected and Enlarged by John Edward Jack- 
son, M.A., F.S.A., of Brasenose College, Oxon., Rector of Leigh Delamere, Vicar 
of Norton, and Hon. Canon of Bristol. Published by the Wiltshire Archwological 
and Natural History Society.” (Longmans; Bull, Devizes.) 

> Gent. Maa., Oct. 1861, p. 415. - © Tbid., Oct. 1863, p. 476. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Nov. 17. Eant Srannopr, President, in the chair. 

The Society commenced, this evening, the business of the session. 
It became the painful duty of the President to announce to the meet- 
ing the death of the lamented Marquess of Bristol, Vice-President of the 
Society, and to state that the President and Council recommended to 
the Society William Tite, Esq., M.P., to fill the vacant place in the 
Council. The ballot was fixed for the evening of December 1, and the 
elections will take place after the manner of the anniversary elections 
of the Council and officers. Lord Stanhope carried the entire meeting, 
and indeed we might say the whole Society, with him, when he de- 
clared that for punctual assiduity in business, for zealous pursuit of the 
objects of the Society, for courteous amenity of manner, it would be 
hard indeed to find one who could worthily fill the place of the late 
Marquess of Bristol. These remarks from the Chair were echoed in the 
body of the meeting, and on behalf of the Fellows at large, by W. J. 
Thoms, Esq., F.S.A., and Secretary to the Camden Society, of which 
Lord Bristol was President. In words, few indeed, but well chosen, 
and warmly felt, he expressed his satisfaction at the eulogium not less 
eloquent than well deserved, which Lord Stanhope had passed on the 
memory of the lamented Marquess, and bore his own personal testimony 
to the estimable features of character and valuable qualities of mind 
which gave an added lustre to the high rank of the man they all so 
justly mourned. 

Pursuant to an Order of Council of November 15, reports were laid 
before the Society :—1st, on the state and re-arrangement of the li- 
brary by C. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A., F. and Sec. 8.A.; 2nd, on the 
binding of the manuscripts by Charles S. Pereeval, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
It appears that early in the present year the Secretary volunteered to 
undertake the re-arrangement of the entire library, and to prepare 
a shelf catalogue, in which the books, duly press-marked, should be 
entered. The Council accepted his proposal, and ordered the library 
to be closed for the purpose, from July 1 to the beginning of No- 
vember, As some complaints have been made respecting this long 
exclusion of the Fellows from the use of the books, it may be well to 
Gent. Mace, 1864, Vor, II. 4R 
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give some idea of the work which had to be done, and which has, in 
fact, been brought to completion. Nearly ten thousand volumes have 
been entirely re-arranged on the shelves, the Secretary himself, with 
his own hands, assigning to each volume its proper place. This re- 
arrangement was so thorough that two or more workmen were employed 
for thirty-three days in the library fitting up new shelves and altering 
old ones. Each shelf has been marked with brass letters. Into every 
volume bookplates have been inserted, on every bookplate press-marks, 
indicating the place of the volume, have been inscribed, and these press- 
marks have been duly entered, opposite each work, in the list of books. 
This list, printed in 1861, has been mounted on quarto paper and inter- 
leaved, so as to give room for additions for some time to come. In- 
deed the additions already entered have not been few or unimportant. 
Mr. Ireland has made, with his usual zeal and neatness, no fewer than 
1198 entries of books acquired by the Society since the publication of 
its catalogue. The tracts, 1141 in number and comprised in 168 
volumes, have also been noted for reference. So far from there being 
the slightest justice or even common consideration in these complaints, 
we can assure the Fellows of the Society that it was only by turning 
night into day that the library has been reopened on the 15th, a 
fortnight later than had been originally stated. Those who know what 
a chaos the library was in, can appreciate the amount of work which 
has been achieved in bringing it into order. But on this point the 
Fellows are ere now in possession of the sentiments of the Library 
Committee, of the Council, and of such of their number as were present 
at the opening meeting, to which latter we shall presently recur. 

Scarcely less valuable than the services rendered by the Secretary to 
the printed portion of the Socicty’s collections, are those commemorated 
in Mr. Perceval’s report on the binding of the manuscripts. For the first 
time since they came into the possession of the Society have upwards 
of fifty bundles of manuscripts been rendered accessible. Abandoned in 
sheer despair and enveloped in brown paper, these bundles were as 
unsightly outside as inside they were practically worthless. A labour 
of this magnitude, voluntarily undertaken and in the most masterly 
manner carried through, deserves at the hands of the Society the 
warmest and the most grateful recognition. 

These reports and the minutes of the Library Committee and 
Council having been read, Lord Stanhope, Mr. Tite, and Mr. Bruce 
in succession addressed the meeting on the great value of the services 
which Mr. Watson and Mr. Perceval had rendered to the Society. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair, and carried 
unanimously :— 

1. That the thanks of the meeting be voted to the Secretary and to 

Mr. Charles Perceval for the services they have rendered to the 
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Society, as set forth in the reports this evening laid before the 
meeting. 

2. That the reports of the Secretary and of Mr. Perceval be adopted, 
and the Council be authorised to deal with them accordingly, and 
to exercise the discretionary power contemplated in Mr. Perceval’s 
report with respect to two parcels of unbound manuscripts. 

8. That these reports be printed and circulated. 

Mr. Trrz, M.P., then proceeded to read an interesting paper, in the 
form of a letter addressed to Mr. Frederick Ouvry, the treasurer of the 
Society, descriptive of some recently discovered remains of the walls of 
Roman London. He stated that in the year 1853 a beautiful tessellated 
pavement was found by him under Gresham-house, in Broad-street. 
This interesting discovery had always led Mr. Tite to believe that 
similar remains existed in the same neighbourhood, further strengthened 
by the fact that in Trinity-square, just adjoining, a portion of the an- 
cient wall of London still existed above ground, which, though not 
Roman, was supposed to rest on Roman foundations. In 1841 the 
Blackwall Railway, much further north than this point, cut through 
Roman remains of the great wall, but beyond that slight indication 
things remained in the same state until the autumn of this year. In 
August, 1864, certain very large works were undertaken in Cooper- 
row for the erection of immense warehouses to meet the increasing 
trade of London. These were intrusted to a London architect, Mr. 
Clifton, a friend of Mr. Tite, who in August of this year brought him 
a photograph of some curious remains discovered in executing these 
works. Mr. Tite visited the spot, and found a very extensive frag- 
ment of a Norman wall, with archer arrow-slits and other defensive 
appliances. The fragment was 110 ft. long, and in height from the 
bottom of the foundation to the top of the parapet 41ft. All the 
foundations and a considerable portion of the lower wall were un- 
doubtedly Roman, built of square stones in regular courses, with 
bonding courses of Roman brick of intense hardness and excellent 
cement. Mr. Tite stated that the cement was so hard that he could 
not procure a whole brick for exhibition, but had obtained one broken 
in half. This specimen seemed to be as hard as any red earthenware, 
and was, as was always the case with the Roman, more of what we 
should call a tile, being about a foot square, and 1} in. thick. The mor- 
tar between the bricks, unlike our modern system, was nearly as thick 
as the bricks themselves, and abounding in portions of pounded brick. 
Mr. Tite shewed the exact place of these remains in an ancient plan of 
London in the reign of Elizabeth, (published by the Society;) when the 
walls and gates were in existence. He then pointed out a few other 
localities where undoubted Roman remains of these walls were trace- 
able—yiz., Camomile-street, the street still called London-wall, and 
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near Moorgate. In referring to the history of Roman London, Mr. 
Tite pointed out that there could have been no walls at the time when 
Suetonius abandoned it in a.p. 61. He quoted some Norman historians, 
who referred the walls to a period as late as the Empress Helena, but 
his opinion seemed to be that they dated about the second century of 
our era. Of the distinctly Norman work above this level, Mr. Tite 
attributed that to the period when Archbishop Langton and William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, had failed in their first endeavours to 
prevail on King John to restore the ancient laws contained in the 
Great Charter; the associated Barons assumed their arms, and with 
their forces marched first to Northampton and thence to Bedford. 
They were favourably received there by William de Beauchamp, and 
there also came to them messengers from London, who privately ad- 
vised them immediately to go thither. On this they advanced to 
Ware, and arrived at Aldgate after a night march on the 24th of May, 
1215, the Sunday before Ascension Day. Finding the gates open, 
says Roger de Wendover, they entered the city without any tumult, 
while the inhabitants were performing Divine service; for the rich 
citizens were favourable to the Barons, and the poor ones were afraid 
to complain of them. After this, the walls being in a ruinous state, 
they restored them, using the materials of the Jews’ houses existing in’ 
the neighbourhood, and then destroyed to build up the defences, which, 
as chroniclers relate, were in a subsequent reign in a high state of 
excellence. Mr. Tite pursued his history of the wall of London 
through its various phases of ruin and revival until the patriotic Lord 
Mayor, citizen, and draper Ralph Joscelyne, in 1477, completely re- 
stored all the walls, gates, and towers, in which work he was assisted 
by the Goldsmiths’ and other companies, and by Sir John Crosby, 
a member of the Grocers’ Company. The gradual increase of the 
necessities of the citizens for more space, and the Great Fire of 1666, 
completed the destruction of these once important defences, and but 
few remains now exist to shew their extent and value. Mr. Tite 
stated that the total area enclosed by the walls which still constitutes 
the great ‘‘ City of London”’ is only about 380 acres. The paper read 
by Mr. Tite was illustrated by beautiful drawings of the remains by 
Mr. Brass and Mr. Tyerman, and was listened to with much attention. 
It gave rise to a conversation, in which Mr. Black, a Fellow of the 
Society, took a prominent part. 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Warwick Meetine, Jury 26—Aveust 2. 
(Concluded from p. 591.) 


Monday, Aug.1. Vustr to Maxstoxe Caste. 


Art the sectional meeting, under the presidency of Lord Neaves, three 
papers were read. The first was “ Notes on Warwicksire Numismatics,” 
by Mr. E. Hawkins. The notices of mints established in Warwickshire, 
as early as Saxon times, at Warwick, Coventry, and Tamworth, are ex- 
ceedingly meagre. The mint at Warwick does not appear upon any 
coin before the reign of Canute (c. a.p. 1015—1035), nor is any evi- 
dence of its existence to be found upon the money of the succeeding 
monarchs, except Harold I., Hardicanute, Harold II., and William I. 
It is remarkable that Dugdale does not appear to have been aware of 
any local tradition in regard to the situation of the mint at Warwick. 
John Rous, the Warwick historian, born there about 1411, and for forty 
years resident at Guy’s Cliff as one of the chaplains of a chantry 
founded by Richard Beauchamp, states in his History of the Kings of 
England, which he dedicated to Henry VII., that the mint was in early 
times in the eastern parts of the town, as he discovered in certain 
writings in the chancel of the collegiate church of St. Mary, in which 
he frequently read the names of Baldred, Everard, and other moneyers 
in the reign of Richard I., and of other preceding monarchs. He states 
that the accustomed dwelling of these moneyers was in the house which 
at the time when he wrote, about 1480, was occupied by the vicars of 
the college. It is now the Free School, and is still called the College. 
The coins attributed to the Warwick mint which exist in the collection 
at the British Museum, have been enumerated as follows, by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Vaux. Of Ethelred II. there is one bearing the moneyer’s 
name, ZTHELRIC ON WER, and another with the name ELFSsIGE, but it is 
doubtful whether wer may not be Wareham. Of Canute there occurs 
LEOF, ON WERIN, LEOFWIN ON WAERINC (possibly Worcester), and LIFINE 
ON weERING. Of Harold I., one with the name GoDD ON WAERINC; and 
of Harold Il. two, LurFINC ON WEARW, and SWEMAN ON WERA. On 
moneys of the Conqueror are found JEGLRIC, or JEGELRIC ON VERHE, 
and ON VERHEI, with some other slight variations of the name: JELRIC 
ON VERVIC, also LIFRIC ON VERVI, and ON VERVIC; LUFINC ON VERI, and 
ON VERIC; SIDELOC ON VERE, and VERHE, THREIL ON VERVIC, &c. Of the 
reign of Henry I. we have a coin bearing the moneyer’s name WULFsI, 
which is possibly of the Warwick mint, and of Henry II. one marked 
OBSER ON WIRIC. 

Of the Coventry mint all that is known, as Ruding has observed, is 
that there is a rare groat of Edward IV., bearing the name of the city 
on its reverse, the legend being crvrras COVETRE, Or COVETRIE, and there 
are two varieties, one with the letter C, the other with the letter B, on 
the breast of the king. The date of this coinage cannot be determined, 
owing to the fact that Edward IV. made several visits to Coventry; it 
is probable that the mint was worked at some time when he was resi- 
dent there. Leland is the only author who has been cited as making 
mention of this mint; but he only observes, in his Itinerary, “ there was 
a Parliament and a mynt of coinage at Coveutrye,” without assigning 
anv date either to the one or to the other. 
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The last of the Warwickshire mints to be named in these brief notices 
is that of Tamworth. There is a penny of Eadweard the Martyr which 
appears to have been struck there, as it bears the mark—ar TAamwo, 
No other coin occurs in subsequent reigns until that of the Confessor, 
of whom there is a coin marked—at tamw: one of Harold II. inscribed 
—at TAU: may have been struck at Taunton. There are coins of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, William Rufus, and of Henry I., undoubtedly the 
produce of the Tamworth mint, and inscribed accordingly. 

After some remarks by Mr. C. H. Bracebridge in illustration of the 
subject treated by Mr. Hawkins, a letter was read from Mr. Sharpe, 
on “The City of Cassivelaunus.” Having stated that this ancient 
British city included the present town of St. Albans, the writer ex- 
plained that he was induced to make investigations in consequence of 
coming upon a remarkably deep ditch, called Beech Bottom, which was 
upwards of a mile in length, and not unlike an extensive railway cut- 
ting, with earth thrown up into a wall, chiefly in the direction of St. 
Albans. Its depth was from twenty to thirty feet, and its banks were 
covered with wood. It was so obviously a military work that he insti- 
tuted investigations to discover its nature and extent. The conclusion 
he arrived at was that it was a fortified area about two miles and a 
quarter long, and a mile and three-quarters broad, enclosing the whole 
of the town of St. Albans. After quoting Cesar’s description of the 
city of Cassivelaunus in the fourth book of De Bello Gallico, which he 
stated was exceedingly well fortified both by nature and art, the writer 
pointed out that, although Cesar did not give the name of the town, it 
was probably Verulam, the name given by the Romans to their fortified 
camp in the neighbourhood. The extent of this encampment of the 
Cassii, whose leader was named Cassivelaunus, was about twelve times 
the size of the walled Roman camp referred to. Except at Beech Bot- 
tom, the ditch has been very much filled up, and the tillage to which 
portions of it had been subjected, had given it the appearance of natu- 
rally sinking ground. From the west end of Beech Bottom it met the 
river Ver, opposite to St. Michael’s Church, which formed its north- 
western limit. Its south-east side commenced at Sopwell Mills, on the 
same river, passed by Camp House, then turned to the north, crossed 
the Hatfield-road, and joined the northern end of Beech Bottom and 
the Sandridge-road. If this really described the boundaries of the 
town of Cassivelaunus, no work of art in the British Isles could boast 
a greater antiquity than the ditch called Beech Bottom, at St. Albans ; 
which was the only one that could be shewn to have been constructed 
prior to the landing of Julius Cesar. 

The subject of the next paper, by Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Leaming- 
ton, was a volume belonging to the corporation of Warwick. It is 
called “ The Black Book,” from the colour of its leathern cover, and 
contains a series of entries respecting local events occurring in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, made by John Fisher, steward, auditor, surveyor, 
and Member of Parliament for the borough. Mr. Robinson read from 
this curious volume a description of the foundation of Lord Leicester’s 
Hospital, from which it appeared that the Earl of Leicester threatened 
to found the Hospital at Kenilworth, unless the Corporation of War- 
wick gave him “ goodly premises unto them belonging.” Accordingly, 
after a meeting of the Council, held, according to custom, at St. Mary’s 
Church, immediately before Divine service, the Council decided to give 
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him the Guildhall and certain other tenements, and also voted him a 
gift of a yoke of oxen, which were bought of Mr. Butler, of Kenilworth. 
The Earl, however, endeavoured to obtain a conveyance of the property 
without it being stipulated in the deed for what purpose it was intended, 
but in this he did not succeed; and, although he was vastly irate at the 
burgesses not going out to meet him on his appearance before the 
gates, because he was not of royal blood, the hospital was at last 
founded, the event being celebrated by an observance of the feast of 
St. Michael, of which order the Earl was a member. The next extract 
read related to the death and burial of the Marquis of Northampton, 
who attended the Earl of Leicester to Warwick to participate in the 
celebration of the feast of St. Michael, but being seized with a violent 
attack of gout, so that he could neither sit nor walk, on St. Jude’s Day, 
‘“‘he gave up the ghost very christianly.” Then followed an account of 
his obsequies, which, it appeared, owing to his poverty, were paid for 
by the Queen, as also a supper in the evening, after the interment, at 
the house of Mr. Fisher. References were also made to the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth, during her progress to Woodstock, with which Mr. 
Robinson concluded, remarking that he hoped the authorities might be 
induced to print the work, as by so doing they would render material 
service alike to archeology and history. 

The next and concluding paper was one by Mr. E. T. Craig, “On 
the Bust, Portraits, Mask, and Monument of Shakespeare.” It was 
urged, in favour of the authenticity of the Jansen Portrait, that the re- 
puted painter was born in England about 1576, when his parents fled 
from Antwerp and sought an asylum here in consequence of the ap- 
proach of the Spaniards to that city; that he was known to have begun 
to paint early in life, Malone possessing one of his portraits dated 1611, 
and Virtue stating that his earliest productions were his best; and that 
he was known to have been employed by the Earl of Southampton to 
pourtray the Countess, as well as other members of the family, and it was 
reasonable to suppose the Earl would request, if not urge, the artist to 
take portraits of his friend, associate, and favourite poet, Shakespeare. 
Mention having been made of the fact that that in the possession of the 
Duke of Somerset had on the back of it the date when painted—1610 
—and the age of the poet at the time, forty-six, it was next stated that 
Mr. Staunton of Longbridge had a very fine copy of it. The writer 
then proceeded to say that, as Boaden justly observed in his work 
(1824), ‘‘the portrait is extremely handsome. The forehead is high, 
broad, and well developed: the eyes clear, mild, and benignant; the 
nose well formed, prominent, and aquiline; the mouth closed, the lips 
slightly compressed, the moustache and beard naturally, yet gracefully 
arranged; the complexion fair, and the temperament evidently nervous 
—sanguine.” The portrait is an early picture by Jansen, carefully and 
beautifully painted. If the artist was born soon after the arrival of his 
parents in this country, he would be about thirty years of age when he 
executed the work. No other likeness clearly and fully embodies the 
probable facial and cranial contour of the original. Mr. Craig, in con- 
clusion, endeavoured to shew that the bust at Stratford was modelled 
after a cast taken from a living person, and not that of the poet; that 
the Droeshout engraving, although possessing some of the elements of 
truth and genuineness, is not fully and satisfactorily reliable as a likeness ; 
that the Chandos, while a pleasing and picturesque composition, called 
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Shakespeare, is not a portrait of the bard; that Jansen lived in Eng- 
land some few years before Shakespeare, and painted portraits for South- 
ampton and others, and also of the poet, and probably from life; and 
that his picture has the best claim on the consideration of the students 
of Shakespeare, as it agrees most with what we should expect in such 
a man. 

Mr. Bracebridge made some remarks upon the different characteristics 
of the Shakespeare portraits, and the section then adjourned. 

The interval was but short between the close of the morning meeting 
and the time appointed for starting on the excursion to Maxstoke Castle. 
By one o’clock, however, a large party had assembled at the Milverton 
Station, and they proceeded thence by train to Hampton Junction, be- 
yond Coventry. Arrived there, they found a number of carriages, in 
which the journey was continued to Coleshill, a distance of seven miles. 
On reaching the Castle, the visitors found that near the moat an exten- 
sive marquee had been erected, in which tables had been spread for 
luncheon. Round these tables the party, consisting of about a hundred 
and twenty persons, were soon seated in the enjoyment of Mr. Fether- 
ston Dilke’s hospitality. Their host was unfortunately absent through 
illness, but in his absence the honours of the castle were done by Mr. 
John Fetherston. Before the guests rose, Mr. Fetherston, having first 
proposed the health of the Queen, read a paper promised by Mr. Dilke, 
on the history and architecture of Maxstoke Castle. 

‘Lhe castle is a fine example of a fortified dwelling of the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Its plan is a parallelogram, with corner octagonal 
towers, embattled, and a gate-house, with a stone bridge of early date. 
The moat runs broad and deep all round, and has a pleasant strip 
of turf and flowers just under the old walls. Passing through the 
massive gate-tower, the contrast between the Edwardian fortress outside, 
and the evidently Georgian style of the buildings in the court is striking 
and disappointing; but when the visitors passed up the modern stairs 
into a hall formerly the chapel, with its great west window of late De- 
corated tracery bisected by the stairs, they saw what the place was in 
the olden days. In this chapel, in 1459, by special dispensation from 
the Bishop, John, the son and heir of the famous Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was married to Katherine Stafford, the daughter of the first Duke of 
Buckingham. A passage through the thick walls may still be partially 
explored ; and one of the towers retains—a very rare example—the old 
floor carefully restored and preserved, in which the beams radiate from 
the “nave ” in the centre to the outer walls, like the spokes of a wheel, 
and shew how the floors of those towers were supported without any 
central column. The outer walls of the castle are entire, just as they 
were built, excepting only an opening made on the south side, to afford 
access to the narrow strip of turf and flowers between the wall and the 
moat. The battlements remain, and the line of wall is unbroken; only 
a few of the outlets have been filled up in the course of years; and thus 
the castle forms one of the remarkable and valuable relics left us of the 
fortresses of the days of Edward III. 

The Priory of Maxstoke, or of Machitone, as it is called in the Con- 
queror’s survey, was founded by the famous William De Clinton, in the 
year 1331, when the chantry formerly existing was dissolved, and the 
foundation of a monastery for the canons regular of St. Augustine was 
begun. The church, dedicated to St. Michael, was endowed by De 
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Clinton with lands and rents to the amount of £80 a year, including 
“eight messuages and six yards land lying in Long Itchington; as also 
the bodies of eight natives dwelling there with all their chattels and off- 
spring.” Five priests were to celebrate service daily in the church 
where the bodies of his ancestors were interred, for the good estate of 
De Clinton and his wife, his brethren and his sisters, parents and bene- 
factors, and all the faithful deceased. The warden and sub-warden, ap- 
pointed by himself and his heirs, and admitted and instituted by the 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield for the time being, were to be always 
priests in orders, and to dwell together in a house convenient for them- 
selves adjoining to the churchyard; ‘to wear white surplices with black 
copes and stoles, after the manner of the vicars-chorall in the Cathedral 
of Lichfield; whilst they were about divine service in the church and 
quire ;” and, further, the warden, “ when he could fitly be at leisure, 
and sub-warden, as all the priests, except some great occasion did hinder, 
every day after dinner and before vespers should together in the same 
church sing the full office of the dead, admitting the chaplains and clerks 
of the same church to sing with them if they pleased.” When, however, 
De Clinton was “ newly created Earl of Huntendon, and became ad- 
vanced to further honour and riches, so was his heart,” says Dugdale, 
‘much enlarged for works of pietie,” and the Augustine monastery was 
founded in the reign of Edward III. The prior was to be elected with 
a convent of twelve canons besides, “there living religiously and regu- 
larly,” and on the death of the prior, the convent was to proceed within 
five or six days to elect another, without seeking any licence from De 
Clinton or his heirs :— 

“None should be admitted as a canon’in this monastery but a freeborn man, and 
80 reputed, as also of good conversation, completely learned for the state of such 
a canon, having a fit voice to sing, and being xviii. years old at least, and fit to 
receive the order of priesthood when he should come of meet age ; and at the end 
of the first year after sueh his entrance, that should read or cause to be read openly 
in his presence, all and singular the things contained in the said charter of founda- 
tion, promising his faithful observance of them.” 


Further provision was made after this liberal grant of two hundred 
a-year that when the yearly revenue had increased ten marks by any 
other benefaction, or “through the industry of the said Prior and Con- 
vent,” another canon should be added, but that no yearly pension should 
be granted, “except for the certain advantage of the House”—the 
Bishop of the Diocese to be judge. On the anniversary of the founder's 
day, and after he had departed this life, there was to be— 

“A dole to an C. poor people, viz., of Maxstoke and other places, to each a loaf, 
and every day at dinner-time over and above the accustomed bread allowed to the 
poor, one white Conventuall loaf and a mess of meat out of the kitchen, together 
with a flagon of beer, assigned to one of the poorest people in Maxstoke, or from 
some other place, aceording to the d'screation of the Prior or his Almoner, for the 
health of the said founder’s soul, and souls of the persons above-named, and all the 
faithful deceased.” 


Dugdale gives many other particulars of the services and ceremonies 
to be observed, noting too that 

“Under the penaltie of God’s curse, with the curses of the B. Virgin, S. Michael 
the Archangel, and All Saints, none of the heirs and successors should make any 


advantages to themselves out of the possessions of this monastery in any way what- 
ever, to provide for which the charter was indented and exemplifi.d (in 1336) in 
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‘three parts—one to remain with the Priory, one with the Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield, and the third with his heirs and assigns,” 


During the next few years De Clinton's benefactions were augmented 

.by the advowson of the moiety of the Church of Halughton, in Leices- 
tershire, and that of the Church of Tamworth; and in 1334, the manor 
‘of Shustoke and the advowson of the Church at Bentley, which had 
‘been purchased by the Prior, were exchanged with Sir William’s son 
‘and heir, John, for the : 
“ Ancient Manor House of Maxstoke, moated about, and situxte near to this 
monastery, together with the Park and all that part which hath since been known 
as the Priory Lordship. Whereupon they converred the old house (the ancient seat 
of the said Founder’s ancestors) into Barnes, keeping up the mont for the turning 
of a Water-mill ; which so continued till within the memory of some aged persons 
ately (1656) deceased.” 


‘Some traces of the moat stil] remain, south of the present ruins. 

For many years the priory flourished, and i:.creased its possessions by 
purchases of neighbouring lands. The wise provisions of its founder 
-were observed, and worldly wisdom guided the prior in the management 
‘of its property. Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, gave the 
‘advowson of Yardley Church ; and in 1460, Humphrey, Duke of Buck- 
‘ingham, £100, a legacy to purchase lands to add one canon more, who 
should daily sing and pray for the souls of himself, his wife, and children, 
‘at the altar of the north aisle, in the conventual church. In the “ fatal 
survey” of 1535 the whole of the possessions of the priory were valued 
at £430 11s. 6d., from which, after the several deductions had been 
made according to the directions of the founder and those of the other 
‘benefactors, Dugdale estimated only £81 13s. 7d. would remain; and 
adds,— 


* So that by Act of Parliament (in 1536), being involved in those which went to 
wrack, it was, in 30 Henry VILI. (with a multitude more) granted out of the 
Crown to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and his heirs; which Duke, for the 
sum of 2,103/i. sterling, sold the same, with all the Lands, Rectories, &c., there- 
unto belonging, unto Kobert Trapps, of London, Goldsmith ; unto whom succeeded 
Nicholas Trapps, his son and heir, who leaving issue only two daughters, the pro- 
perty was divided, the a lands falling to Mary and her husband, Giles 

>aulet, a younger son of the Marquis of Winchester, and afterwards to their great 
grand-daughter Mary, the wife of Edward, Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh, who enjoyed 
the possession in her own right, and with whose descendants it still remains.” 


The rectory was appropriated to the priory, but the vicarage was 
valued at £106 Os. 8d. in the “ fatal survey ;’ and Dugdale has pre- 
served for us the particulars of the vicar’s means of support in the days 
of Elizabeth, viz.— 


“That he had meat and drink for himself, and a child to wait upon him, every 
ear a gown, every week three casts of bread and two gallons of ale, his barber, 
aunder, candle, and firewood as he would spend, with xls. wages, aud all at the 

costs of the House.” 


Few particulars beyond those just given, and others of a like sort, 
have been preserved. ‘Lhe warden’s occupation was gone when the 
monastery was founded, but he was presented to the incumbency of 
Al'esley, near Coventry, in 1337; and it appears that the first prior 
was John Deyvill, (or De Eyvill), appointed by De Clinton, in July, 
1336. As the ruins have never been thoroughly explored, only a few 
relics have been found, and these are chiefly relics of the building itself, 
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fragments of carving, pieces of stained glass, and floor-tiles, but an old 
hand alms-box, well bound with iron, has been discovered, and is a 
curious relic of the past. An examination of the ground to the west of 
the lofty chancel-arch, which still remains, enabled the visitors to trace 
the lines of the foundations on which the nave and the aisles once rested, 
and they also noticed appearances that indicated the chief boundaries of 
this once extensive and stately ed fice. 

Besides the fine gateway and the central tower of the priory, there is 
another relic of old times close by—the prior’s lodgings, now an old 
farm-house. ‘Traces of the stonework of old days may be found on the 
walls, but the most interesting part is the room now used as a cheese- 
room—a dark and damp-looking apartment of early date, and on the 
panels of whose wainscoted ceiling are the remains of many old armorial 
bearings, to the number of more than thirty. Many of these have faded 
so that they are now illegible, but Dugdale copied them as they 
existed in his time, and has explained them as fully as he could. They 
include the arms of England, Clinton, Clinton of Maxstoke, Ferrars of 
Groby, Basset of Drayton, Archer, Fitzwalter, Patshul, Odingsells 
(a name still preserved by Odensell’s moat, near Solihull) and others of 
less note. 

The return journey to Hampton Junction was mfade through Packing- 
ton Park. Betore the Conquest this park was held by one Alwardus, 
a Saxon; it then passed to ‘Turchill de Warwick, and stands in Domes- 
day Book as Patiton—the ¢ having been mistaken for a ¢—that said 
Turchill, or his son, granted it to Geoffrey de Clinton, the founder of the 
Castle and Priory of Kenilworth, in the reign of Henry I. At the dis- 
solution it passed to John Fisher for a consideration of £626 Os. 1d., the 
monks of Kenilworth having granted a lung lease thereof, *‘ well deserning 
by the dissolution of the lesser monasteries a greate storme approach- 
ing.” ‘This John Fisher, the builder of the former hall, was succeeded 
by his son Clement, the Earl of Leicester’s treasurer in his Netherlands 
expedition. His son Robert was made a baronet, and greatly improved 
the house and grounds, and was succeeded by another Clement, who 
married Jane, the daugliter of John Lane of Bentley,— 

“The same lady who was so instrumental in the escape of King Charles the Se- 
cond after the unfortunate battle of Worcester, for which service she had after the 
Restoration a pension of £1,000 per annum granted her for her life, but not duly 
paid towards the latter end of it.” 


Early in the last century the family became connected by marriage 
with the Jennenses, of Staffordshire, from whom they derived some of the 
most interesting relics which the present hall contains. 

In the evening a conversazivne was held at the Corn Exchange. 


Tuesday, August 2. Annuat Meetine. 


The members of the Institute held a council meeting in the Court 
House, at half-past nine this morning, to transact their annual business, 
an important part of which was the selection of the place for holding the 
next congress, There was a full meeting, and London, Hereford, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Exeter, and Dorchester, had each its warm supporters. After 
considerable discussion, it was resolved to assemble next year at Dor- 
chester. At the conclusion of the private business a sectional meeting 
was held in the Assembly Room under the presidency of Lord Neaves; 
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two papers were read as a conclusion to this portion of the Institute’s 
proceedings. 

(1.) A paper by the Rev. Samuel Lysons, of Hempsted Court, Glou- 
cestershire, respecting the recent discovery of a Roman villa, at the foot 
of the Chedworth Woods, in that county. The writer said that the prin- 
cipal and most interesting feature to which he desired to direct atten- 
tion, was the discovery of two distinct instances of Christian mono- 
grams, at a Roman villa, found to exist at the foot of Chedworth Wood, 
Gloucestershire, on the estate of the Earl of Eldon, where investiga- 
tions were being carried on by his uncle and trustee, Mr. James Farrer, 
M.P. After expressing an opinion that the existence of Christian mo- 
nograms during the Roman occupation of Britain was not so rare as 
Mr. Franks, of the Society of Antiquaries, seemed to believe, Mr. 
Lysons proceeded to say that the first of the two discovered at Ched- 
worth was the most elaborate, and bore a remarkable resemblance to 
that found on the coins of Magnentius. The second was not so deeply 
fissured as the first, and had more the appearance of having been 
scratched with a chisel, like the commoner specimens found in the 
catacombs at Rome. The pavement and masonry of the Chedworth 
villa were equal to the best of the Romano-British times. There was 
also a singular mixture of Roman and British implements and domestic 
utensils. It had been presumed that the Christian monogram was not 
adopted until the times of Constantine, but it was singular that they 
were alluded to by John Hardyng in his ancient chronicles. The Ched- 
worth Villa was accidentally discovered by a gamekeeper, who, whilst 
ferreting rabbits, put his hand into a rabbit-hole and pulled out a quan- 
tity of tesserw. As far as the building had been opened it-consisted of 
as many as eighteen chambers, communicating chiefly with a corridor 
120 ft. long, exhibiting alternate compartments of 8 or 10 ft. each. 
Numerous coins had been found, of various Roman emperors. There 
were many instances of crosses in different parts of the building, which 
would not have attracted attention but for the undeniable Christian 
emblems beneath the foundation-stones. Mr. Farrer, however, had 
gone to the north, and the work of exploration had been discontinued 
for the present, and would not be recommenced until October. He 
had promised then, when the excavations had been recommenced, to 
have a plan of the building made by a competent artist, and doubtless 
it would be made the subject of future archeological research and 
study. 

(2.) A paper by Mr. Molyneux “On the Medieval Remains of 
Beaudesert, Staffordshire.” He said that at [eaudesert, in Cannock 
Chase, there was a hill commanding a view of nine counties which 
was known historically as Castle Hill, but in local parlance as Castle 
Ring. This hill, which was 900 yards above the level of the river, was 
remarkable for containing a series of banks and ditches, ascribed by 
various writers respectively to the British, Saxon, and Danish races. 
There was, however, sufficient evidence to prove that they formed part 
of a chain of British possessions, which, as at Bury Ring, in Stafford- 
shire, Bury Bank, near Stone, and the Burgh, near Whitmore, occupied 
the highest points of the range of hills running parallel to the valleys of 
the River Trent, and its tributary streams. ‘These all bore a striking 
resemblance to each other, and from the British remains discovered at 
Castle Ring and Bury Bank it might justly be inferred that the whole 
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series were of British origin. Castle Ring was the most inaccessible 
of the strongest of the series, being 700 yards in circumference, and 
240 yards in diameter at its greatest point. In form it resembles what 
is commonly called a stirrup, running south-east and north-west, the 
base resting on the south-east. It now contained two entrances, one on 
the west and the other on the east side, though the latter had probably 
been cut for modern purposes. The entrenchment consisted of a double 
line of works on two sides, but on the south-east, where the natural 
form of the ground was the weakest for the purposes of defence, the 
lines were increased to four. In its original condition the inner bank 
must have been from 20 to 30 ft. high, whilst on the south-east, south, 
and west sides it was strengthened by a partial filling of the gorge with 
water, supplied by a natural spring. In August, 1862, Mr. Molyneux 
visited the place, and found at the west end a barrow-like eminence, 
which was found to consist principally of sand and fragments of lime- 
stone. A few yards from this mound was the outer face of the south- 
west wall of a building of which no written or traditional record was 
known to exist. This building occupied the north-west extremity of 
the entrenchment ; it was of oblong shape, 66 ft. long, and 38 ft. wide, 
pointing 30 degrees north-east and south-west. It was divided into 
two rooms and a kind of lobby. The foundations consisted of massive 
sandstones, and in many parts of the walls were 5 ft. 8 in. thick, the in- 
terior walls being not less than 5ft. After describing the ground-plan 
of the structure in detail, he stated that no trace of pavement was found, 
the floor consisting entirely of clay mixed with gravel, over which was 
an irregular covering of ashes with charcoal. Numerous fragments of 
pottery had been picked up, of which the writer gave a description. 
Metal-woik had also been discovered, consisting of iron bolts, a mason’s 
chisel, and other articles. Flint articles had also been discovered, re- 
sembling in all particulars those unwrought examples found occa- 
sionally, with others reduced to certain shapes, in British tumuli, The 
building itself had five different doorways, all leading from the main or 
eastern entrance, The latter appeared to have been provided with a 
portcullis, and the architecture was all of the Gothic order, but pro- 
bably of different periods. Nothing however remained that would give 
any clue to the origin of the building; he must therefore leave it to 
more experienced archeologists to determine whether the building de- 
scribed within the Castle Ring was in reality part of the castellated 
dwelling alluded to by various writers whom he quoted, as being the 
castle residence of the early Norman kings, which was standing in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It would afford him much satisfaction if further 
light could be thrown upon a place in which great interest was taken, 
and he could not help thinking there was some hidden meaning in the 
Castle Ring, the derivation of which could hardly be due to the eartk- 
work above. ‘The character of the building indicated secular occupa- 
tion, and it had apparently been well adapted as an occasional residence 
for the purpose of hunting. The excavation had occupied a considerable 
time, and had been carried on at the cost of the Marquis of Anglesey. 
In a discussion which followed on the reading of this paper, Mr. 
Yates expressed an opinion that the remains alluded to by the writer, 
were those of an early tribe called Cangi, and he also thought it worthy 
of consideration as to whether the name of that race of people had not 
been the origin of the term Cannock. Mr. Bracebridge did not think 
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Dr. Plott, (whose opinion had been quoted by Mr. Molyneux,) a very 
great authority on this subject, and was inclined to think the remains 
were those of the Mercian kings, distinct traces of whose residence 
were found at Kingsbury-on-Tame, Sutton Coldfield, and Newcastle in 
Staffordshire. 

Lord Neaves then resigned the chair to Lord Leigh, who presided 
over the concluding meeting, at which votes of thanks were unanimously 
passed to the corporations of Warwick, Coventry, Lichfield, and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the exhibitors of articles in the Museum (including Her 
most gracious Majesty), the proprietors of Warwick, Kenilworth, and 
Maxstoke Castles, the local committee, &c., in moving and seconding 
which several speeches were made which our limited space obliges us to 
treat very briefly. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in moving the thanks of the meeting to the corpo- 
ration of Coventry, remarked that in his younger days, before he was old 
enough to be much of an archeologist, or anything else, he was threatened 
with being ‘‘sent to Coventry.” As this expression was only used to 
terrify him when he was the source of trouble or annoyance, he natu- 
rally thought that being sent to Coventry was anything but an agreeable 
thing, though at-the same time, with the usual curiosity of youth, he 
often longed to be actually sent there, to experience what sort of a sen- 
sation it gave. Most of them had now an opportunity of experiencing 
the sensation to which he alluded, and he must say that if the usual 
“sending to Coventry’’ was similar to it, it was far from disagreeable ; 
nay, to speak the truth, it was positively delightful, and should be con- 
sidered rather as a reward for meritorious conduct. They had not only 
been sent to Coventry in the literal acceptation of the phrase, but they 
had been received with great cordiality by the corporation of that 
ancient and famous city. The members of the Institute had at first 
been surprised that the mayor and corporation of Coventry declined to 
send their interesting muniments for exhibition at Warwick; but when 
they arrived there, saw the magnificent St. Mary’s Hall—second only 
perhaps to that great centre of municipal privileges, Guildhall, 
London—and found the records of the city arranged under the oaken 
roof of the hall, they came to the conclusion that the citizens had 
shewn a commendable spirit of independence. ‘The result of it had 
been that instead of one museum, as was usually the case, there had 
been two open to inspection, viz. one at Warwick, and the other in 
Coventry. 

Mr. Greaves, M.P., made some pleasant observations on the blow 
aimed by Mr. Bloxam at the authenticity of certain Warwickshire 
legends *, the tendency of which, he said, would be to destroy all faith 
in some of the early heroes and heroines of this country. That able and 
learned antiquary had demolished Guy, Earl of Warwick, Lady Godiva, 
the Fair Phillis, the dun cow, and the blue boar, at one fell swoop! 
It was hardly fair, he thought, that gentlemen connected with the In- 
stitute should thus destroy the fairy superstructures of their childhood’s 
days—the stories they had been tauglit in the nurseries, and still kept 
on believing as grown up men and women. They might console them- 
selves in the idea, however, that when the archeologists were far away 
from Warwick, that high authority, Mrs. Comber, in the porter’s lodge 
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of the Castle, would again recite the true history of “the renowned 
Guy, Earl of Warwick,” stir Guy’s porridge-pot, and point to the bone 
of that wonderful wild cow he slew in the fields. In spite of Mr. 
Bloxam and the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
it would be once more proclaimed that there was a blue boar, and that 
Guy did kill the dun cow, while “ y® men of Coventrie,” equally true 
to their text, would doubtless continue to believe in the story of Lady 
Godiva. 

Mr. J. Fetherston acknowledged the compliment paid to the gentle- 
men who had read papers at the Warwick meeting of the Institute. 
He was glad that first and foremost among the gentlemen with whom 
his name had been coupled that of Mr. Bloxam had been placed, for 
as a Warwickshire man, he loved his county, and had a fervent hope 
there would always be some one among those who lived in it to take up 
the mantle which fell from the great archeologist, Dugdale. Learned 
lore should be latent among them, for this was the “ heart of old Eng- 
land.” As the heart was the centre of the human frame, and sent 
forth arterial blood throughout the system, so from Warwickshire, the 
centre of the realm, should issue streams of literary lore to permeate 
the length and breadth of the land. He regretted that archzeology had 
almost become a dead letter here. He granted there was an archzolo- 
gical society which met at Warwick; but its members did nothing— 
they made no excavations and published no proceedings. He trusted 
that now they had had the advantage of being visited by the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, composed of such eminent literary men, and comprising 
a vast amount of archzological learning. they might be stirred up to do 
more—to get more subscribers—to publish papers (such as the Kent 
Society Volumes, for instance); that like the phoenix of old they might 
rise from those ashes into which they had suffered themselves to be 
turned ; and that, supported by their own exertions as well as aided by 
the county at large, they would now take for their motto ‘‘ Resurgam.” 

Mr. C. Tucker said that as several members had been added to the 
Institute from among the inhabitants of Warwick, and as many present 
felt an interest in the next proceedings, they would probably be glad to 
hear what course would be followed. It had been proposed and carried 
unanimously in a private meeting held that morning, * That the invita- 
tion received from Dorchester be accepted, and that the meeting take 
place there in 1865.” It had also been resolved “ ‘That the central 
committee be requested to consider and report at the next annual meet- 
ing concerning the facilities and recommendations for holding the annual 
meeting for 1866 in London, or at Windsor.” ‘That resolution had also 
been carried nem. con., and the central committee would accordingly 
take the subject into consideration. 

Mr. T, Purnell then announced a long list of candidates elected 
members. 

Lord Neaves said that it now became his duty to call upon the meet- 
ing to join with him in performing a very necessary and pleasant task— 
that of voting thanks to Lord Leigh for his occupancy of the chair that 
day, and for his conduct as chairman of the Institute while it had been 
assembled in Warwick. ‘They all knew his Lordship was thé promoter 
of every good work in any sphere to which his influence might reach ; 
and although that Institute might not rank with associations for the 
higher objects of benevolence and charity, he trusted it was not alto- 
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gether beyond the sphere of that enlarged and enlightened utility which 
embraced not only material things, but objects that purified the mind, 
enlarged our relations with our species, and expanded our knowledge. 
He thought they were under great obligations to Lord Leigh, and 
should call on Mr. Beresford Hope to supplement his observations in 
seconding the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Hope said he was sure it was because too much could not be 
said in support of the motion, and not on account of any necessity of 
‘‘ supplementing” what Lord Neaves had said, that he was called upon 
to second this vote of thanks. The geniality, kindness, thoughtfulness, 
and hospitality their president had shewn had endeared him to all who 
had come in contact with him, and they were delighted to think they 
had enrolled him so to speak as one of their “permanent staff” by 
putting him on their list of members. As some regret had been ex- 
pressed that popular stories had been upset, he begged to remind Mr. 
Greaves that it was Parliament who first discountenanced the celebra- 
tion of the Fifth of November, and that the people of England had ever 
since been destroying their “ guys” throughout the year. He was sure, 
however, there would be a perfect unanimity of opinion as to the de- 
sirability of thanking the Rev. E. Hill as the director of their excursions, 
for to him the Institute owed an accumulating debt of gratitude for 
managing them with complete success. To those who were not active 
enough to be able to participate in their enjoyable excursions, and pre- 
ferred the quiet lounge through the museum, the exertions of Mr. 
Tucker had no doubt proved equally satisfactory: that gentleman was 
also deserving of a complimentary mention. There was one other to 
whom their thanks were due, but who, unfortunately, had been pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending. He alluded to their secretary, 
founder, and all in all, Mr. Albert Way. Their annual meetings con- 
tinued to be so successful that proof was afforded of the admirable basis 
upon which he had started them; but they would have been able to do 
much better with his personal aid and assistance. While regretting the 
cause of his absence, however, they must rejoice that he had been the 
means of starting a permanent work, and this reflection might somewhat 
lessen their regret at the circumstance. Without saying more, he begged 
to second the resolution. 

Lord Leigh said he sincerely thanked the meeting for the very kind 
manner in which they had tendered him a vote of thanks as president of 
the meeting. He could assure them that he felt proud of the distinction 
and honour of presiding over such a learned body, and the additional 
honour of electing him as a member of the Institute had also been con- 
ferred upon him. It was extremely gratifying to him to learn that the 
members of the Institute had experienced feelings of pleasure and satis- 
faction from their visit to Warwickshire, and he trusted that, if ever the 
Institute should again pay a visit to the county, objects of interest would 
still be discovered, and that the meeting would prove equally as suc- 
cessful and enjoyable as the present one had been. He again begged 
to tender his sincere thanks for the compliment paid him, and to assure 
them that it had afforded him no small pleasure to preside over the pre- 
sent meeting of the Institute. 

His Lordship’s acknowledgment of the vote of thanks concluded the 
business, and terminated one of the most agreeable meetings ever held 
by the Archeological Institute, 
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BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Irswich Congress, Ave. 8—13. 
(Concluded from p. 602.) 


Friday, Aug. 12. Vistr to Hetmryenam anp Orwett Park. 


Tue Association were under the necessity of quitting Ipswich in 
carriages as early as 8.30 a.m., to view Helmingham Hall and Church, 
and the recently discovered cemetery. 

At Helmingham Hall the Rev. G. Cardew received the party at the 
principal entrance, and acted as cicerone to the visitors. The house is 
beautifully situated in an extensive and splendidly-timbered park. The 
Hall itself is in the Early Tudor style, and is built in quadrangular 
form, enclosing a wide-paved spacious courtyard. A wide, deep moat 
surrounds it, and there is a drawbridge at the principal entrance, 
which Mr. Cardew informed the company was traditionally supposed to 
have been drawn up every night for the last eight hundred years, and 
certainly for the last three hundred years; it is still drawn up every 
night. The company were shewn through the principal rooms, after 
which Mr. Cardew gave a brief history of the Hall, which he said was 
built in the reign of Henry VIII., by the second Lionel Tollemache. 
The Hall was probably built upon the site of an older edifice, and he 
traced its history back to a very early period. He found on reference 
to Domesday Bovk that it belonged to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the 
brother of William the Conqueror; but the site could be traced as that 
of a mansion long anterior to that period. The old Hall was built in 
the twelfth century by Sir Bartholomew Creyke. The site was pro- 
bably occupied by Romans, and afterwards by a Saxon farm. In 1561 
Queen Elizabeth visited the Hall, and tradition said that she stood god- 
mother for one of the children of Lionel Tollemache. The parish 
register did not, however, bear out this tradition, and after further 
enquiries he had found the fact to be that Queen Elizabeth promised 
to be godmother to the child, but the child dying, the ceremony of 
baptism was performed upon the dead body, and of course no entry 
was made in the parish register. A picture representing the cere- 
mony was placed over the fireplace of the hall, and armour of all kinds 
was hung round the walls. The large dining-room—a very fine apart- 
ment—was chiefly remarkable for a collection of the old * black jacks,” 
or leathern jugs in which the ale was carried to table before the use of 
pottery became common. The fireplace is wide, and furnished with 
dog-irons, upon which lay an enormous log of wood. ‘The collection of 
family portraits is large, and most of them are very fine. The drawing- 
room and library and some of the bedrooms were visited. In one room 
the lute upon which Queen Elizabeth played when she visited the Hall 
is preserved under a glass case; this relic is undoubtedly genuine, as it 
was presented to the family by the Queen on leaving Helmingham, and 
has been handed down asa heirloom ever since. The bedroom occu- 
pied by the Queen was visited, but although there is no doubt that this 
is the veritable room, the furniture cannot be so confidently spoken of. 
A fine bust of the Queen stands upon a carved oak cabinet of Flemish 
work which stands in the room, and several portraits are placed in the 
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suite of rooms. In the library a manuscript copy of Alfred’s translation 
of Orosius is preserved, and an original copy of Caxton’s ‘Game of 
Chess,” the first book printed in England, which is kept under a glass 
case. In all of these rooms the wood-carving of the chimney-pieces 
and other parts is extremely good and in excellent order. The floors 
of the principal apartments are of polished oak. The corridors leading 
to the upper rooms are hung with engravings, one set of which were in 
illustration of Don Quixote. The visit to the Hall ended by an inspec- 
tion of the collection of china, and the party then proceeded across the 
park, inspecting by the way a fine oak 23 ft. in girth, to the church. 

The Rev. G. Cardew here again explained all the objects of interest. 
The contract for building the tower, he said, is still in existence. It 
was signed in 1487. The sum for which the tower was to be built 
was £30, and the contract was between John Talmadge and certain 
parties in Helmingham. The tower was not finished till the reign of 
Henry VIII. The following inscription is carved in bold relief upon 
a stone band near its base :— 


SCANDIT AD AETHERA VIRGO PUERPERA VIRGULA JESSE. 


‘She mounts to heaven, the Virgin Mother, the rod of Jesse.’ The in- 
terior of the church is rich with monuments of the Tollemache family, 
dating from early in the seventeenth century. The monuments are all 
of a very high character as works of art. One of the oldest has five 
niched figures in the attitude of prayer, and another a recumbent figure 
of a knight in armour. ‘T'wo of the more modern monuments are from 
the chisel of Nollekens, and are erected to the memory of members of 
the Tollemache family who were killed while engaged in the service 
of their country. 

After leaving the church the Rev. G. Cardew shewed the ground in 
which he had recently discovered remains of great antiquity in the 
neighbourhood of that edifice. ‘The rev. gentleman pointed out the 
appearances in the conformation of the ground which led him to the 
conclusion that there were Roman or other remains in the neighbour- 
hood, and then exhibited the results of his labours. Mr. Cardew has 
entered upon the task of discovering the suspected antiquarian treasures 
with great spirit. Some account of his researches has already appeared 
in our Magazine». The excavations were visited, and although the 
party was extremely pressed for time, they presented sufficient attrac- 
tion to make the whole party linger beyond the appointed hour. 
Mr. Cardew first shewed his collection of pottery found during the 
excavations, and next led to the collection of drawings of the skeletons, 
and “ The Wilderness,’”’ an enclosure on the north side of the church- 
yard, and last of all shewed the skeletons in situ. It would not pro- 
bably be too much to say that this was the most interesting part of the 
whole visit. It is not often that the men who are the most interested 
and the best able to appreciate such matters can see a skeleton lying in 
the bed where it was deposited centuries ago. ‘oo frequently the rude 
unlettered labourer or the brawny navvy are the only witnesses on such 
occasions as the finding of a skeleton, and those to whom it is a labour 
of love to study such objects cannot see them till the spade and the pick- 
axe have doue their part in destroying them. In this case, however, 
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Mr. Cardew has taken care to remove the superincumbent earth with 
his own hands, and that just sufficiently to expose the skeletons he has 
found. In one case a grave had been traversed by a moat, which is 
now filled up, and which was an ancient work in itself, and the skeleton 
which the grave contained is cut off at the knees. In another a female 
skeleton lay with that of a child upon one arm, and a third is the re- 
mains of a powerful man, who appears to have been carefully buried 
after suffering great mutilation. Mr, Cardew supposes that the skeleton 
is that of a man who was killed in some fierce struggle, and afterwards 
mutilated by his victors, and that probably the remains were buried with 
loving care by his friends after the struggle. Mr.Cardew has dis- 
covered thirty-one skeletons in all, in a trench where formerly a path 
passed along the place. The skeletons are none of them more than 
2 ft. from the surface, and in some cases not more than 14in. The 
fragments of pottery and other matters in the superincumbent earth are 
Roman, and that leads the rev. gentleman to suppose that the remains 
are Romano-British, or even earlier. Roman remains abound on all 
sides. In the fields a short distance from the rectory Mr. Cardew has 
found traces which lead him to suppose that Roman villas existed 
there, and that houses were probably in existence upon their sites to as 
late a period as the reign of Henry VIII. In one case he finds traces 
of a house which appears to have been destroyed by fire in the time of 
Elizabeth. The party lingered for a long time near Mr. Cardew’s in- 
teresting trenches, probably feeling the force and truth of his remark, 
that such a sight could not be seen elsewhere in England, and that such 
an opportunity might never again be presented to them. 

The exigencies of the day were too pressing to allow of such a stay 
as these interesting relics deserved, and the carriages were once more 
sought, and after returning hearty thanks to the Kev. G. Cardew, the 
party returned to Ipswich in time to start at two o'clock for Orwell 
Park, the beautiful seat of George Tomline, Esq., M.P., the President 
of the Association. ‘he party exceeded a hundred, and were upon 
their arrival received in the picture gallery, whilst the hbraries and 
grounds were frecly thrown open to all. 

The drawing and dining-rooms contain one of the finest collections 
of pictures in England, and for a time these magnificent rooms were 
crowded with those who were anxious to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity of examining examples of some of the best masters the world has 
yet seen. ‘The collection is remarkable as containing the chef-d’ euvre 
of Murillo, Christ healing the man sick of the palsy at the pool of 
Bethesda. This is a large picture, and a wonderful work of art. On- 
each side of it are two Dutch merrymaking scenes, wonderfully filled 
with life and bustle. Each figure is a study, and the canvas is crowded 
with them, and all are in the height of hearty, reckless animal enjoy- 
ment. These are by Ostade and Teniers. Zurbaran’s ‘* Carpenter’s 
Son” occupies a conspicuous place in the collection, and the child’s face 
is one not easily to be forgotten. The peculiarity of the collection is 
the great number of chefs-deuvre, and Rembrandt, Gainsborough, 
Van der Neer, Cuyp, Koek, Wouvermann, Titian, and Vander Velde 
are all represented. The party spent an hour or two in the most 
agreeable manner inspecting these splendid works, and then wandered 
about the grounds till they were recalled by tl.e sound of the bell which 
announced luncheon. The grounds were in most splendid order, and 
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perhaps in no part of Suffolk is there a finer or a more elastic turf than 
is to be found: upon the lawn at Orwell Park. The grounds contain 
some fine timber, and among other trees are several noble cedars, 
some of which have a tall, straight bole, and bat few arms, except at 
a considerable height from the ground. From the lawn fine views 
of the Orwell may be obtained; and from the campanile in the 

rounds Harwich town and church and part of the harbour, and miles 
of the Samford Hundred on the opposite side of the Orwell, may be 
seen, while on the other side the whole of the Colneis Hundred lies 
spread out like a carpet, and in the distance the churches and loftiest 
buildings of Woodbridge may easily be made out on a clear day. 
After a pleasant ramble through the grounds, all the company re- 
turned to the large conservatory on the north-west wing of the man- 
sion, where preparation had been made for entertaining a large party. 
The company, numbering a hundred and thirty, among whom were 
a great many ladies, sat down to a sumptuous luncheon. At the con- 
conclusion of the repast, 

Mr. Pettigrew said he felt sure the company were anxious to take 
the opportunity of returning their thanks to the President of the Asso- 
ciation for the splendid manner in which he had received them that day, 
and further, for the undivided and undiminished attention he had paid 
to the business of the Association at the present meeting. No one, he 
(Mr. Pettigrew) was sure, could have walked through the rooms of that 
magnificent house without having been instructed by the taste with 
which it was furnished, and by the stores of literature and art with 
which it was adorned. The magnificent collection which they had seen 
was, he might say, unrivalled, and they must all feel grateful to 
Mr. Tomline; and they must have felt, while looking at his noble col- 
lection of art treasures, that they had made a good choice of a Pre- 
sident. He would not detain the company longer than to propose the 
health of Mr. Tomline, accompanying the toast with their sincere thanks 
to him. 

Mr. Tomline said he would say but one word, to thank the company 
sincerely for the kind manner in which they had received the toast. 
They would agree with him that they might make speeches as noisy as 
those in the House of Commons, but they did not wish. He would 
only add a toast which he would ask a volunteer to second, and that 
was the health of the ladies, with the sincere thanks of the Association 
to them for having honoured the meetings by their presence. 

Mr. T. 8, Gowing said, as the senior bachelor present, he felt himself 
called upon to respond to the call of the President. He heartily 
seconded the toast which their worthy host had given, and he was sure 
it needed nothing from him to enhance their appreciation of the beauty 
and the grace and refinement tliat had been lent to the meetings by the 
presence of the ladies. 

The company then enjoyed themselves for another hour on the lawn 
and in the grounds, and returned to Ipswich in time to hold the meet- 
ing at the Assembly Rooms for the purpose of examining the Temporary 
Museum of~Antiquities. 

The collection of antiquities and articles of vertu was a very large 
one, and contained many matters of great interest. The articles were 
arranged in the New Assembly Room. The principal local contributors 


were —Sir G. Broke-Middleton, Bart.; Mr. C. F. Gower; Mr. G. 
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Bullen, sen.; Mrs. W. H. Alexander; Mr. 8. Westhorp; Mr. W. B, 
Jackaman; Rev. E. Bolton; Rev. Dr. Holden; Mrs. Jackson, Deben- 
ham; Mr. J. Wilson; Mr. W. Brown; Mr. Goodwin, Falcon-street, 
Ipswich ; Mr. Warren, Ixworth; Mr. Francis, Westgate-street, Ipswich ; 
Mr. W. B. Ross, Mr. J. Walker, Chelmondiston; Mr. Joshua Rod- 
well. Claydon; Dr. Drummond; the Rev. T. Mills, Stutton; Mr. W. 
P. Hunt, Ipswich; Mr. J. C. Cobbold, M.P.; Mr. Carthew and Mr. 
Whincopp, Woodbridge, and other gentlemen. The collection was of 
a miscellaneous character, and contained specimens of nearly every 
article likely to interest those who try with eager eyes to read the 
minuti@a of the daily lives and habits of men and races of men long since 
forgotten to all but enthusiastic antiquaries. Mr. Hunt’s collection 
contained a MS. volume illustrative of the Suffolk families, the arms of 
each family being beautifully painted. The plan of the work is similar 
to that of “ Kirby’s Suffolk Traveller,” each hundred being taken sepa- 
rately. Mr. Hunt also exhibited a beautiful specimen of medieval 
stained glass. The library of the late Mr. W. H. Alexander furnished 
a literary treasure, said to be of great antiquity, in the shape of 
a Hebrew MS. roll containing the Pentateuch, very beautifully written 
on parchment. Several Bibles and Prayer-books, and some curious old 
sermons and pamphlets published at Ipswich and other places in the 
county, were also exhibited, some of them being good specimens of | 
early printing. The deeds and MSS. of a more formal character were 
very numerous, and one bore in very legible but by no means lady-like 
characters the signature of Queen Elizabeth. Ancient jewellery and 
watches were well represented, and specimens of almost every period 
were to be seen in the collection. Gold watches from different countries, 
and in a great variety of styles, and rings, brooches, and buckles in- 
numerable, some of them of great antiquity, were exhibited. Some 
very fine specimens of the Lowestoft pottery were to be seen in the 
shape of bowls and basins. The paintings were not numerous, but one 
portrait of Dr. Isaac Barrow, said to have been painted by a lady by 
stealth, as the Doctor had a great aversion to have his portrait painted, 
is a very fine specimen of art, although not perhaps so much an object 
of antiquarian interest. A large portion of the wall space of the room 
was occupied by water-colour sketches of the Round towers of Ireland, 
made by Mr. Gordon Hills. Mr. J. C. Cobbold also sent a fine collec- 
tion of drawings by Frost, of different views in Ipswich, chiefly in- 
teresting as shewing the changes which have been made in the town 
within the last one or two generations. The collection of course was 
very large, and many of those found in Ipswich during the last two 
years were exhibited. Mr. R. M. Phipson sent a large collection of 
ancient wood-carvings taken from different buildings. Some of these 
were beams, and they were most of them in a fine state of preservation. 
Among this collection is a bed-post, evidently of considerable antiquity. 
Among the wood-carvings is a piece of a perforated wood-screen, re- 
markable for the accuracy of the workmanship. The number of stone 
implements in the collection was very large, and several were exhibited 
from Hoxne and some from the French quarries. The collection, in 
fact, was of unusual extent and variety, and the savans who visited it 
were agreeably surprised at its generally excellent character. 

The Prestpent then took the chair, and Mr, Pettigrew read a letter 
inviting the Association to hold its Congress in 1865 at Durham. This 
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invitation was on the part of the authorities of the University, the Dean 
and Chapter of the cathedral, the Mayor and Corporation, and the 
local Scientific, Literary, and Antiquarian Societies of Durham. After 
enumerating the great and peculiar antiquarian attractions offered by 
a visit to the town, Mr. Pettigrew moved that the invitation be most 
thankfully received and accepted, and that the Association do hold its 
Congress in 1865 at Durham. 

This proposition was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne, whose 
knowledge of the locality qualified him to speak highly of the objects to 
be viewed and the manner in which the Association would be received, 
and after a few observations by Mr. R. N. Philipps, F.S.A., also familiar 
with the locality, in support of the proposal, the vote was put by the 
President and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Gordon Hills then addressed the meeting upon “The Round 
Towers of the Eastern Counties and of Ireland.” He said that so far 
as the round towers of Suffolk and Norfolk were concerned, they had 
doubtless been constructed in that form because of the difficulty of 
getting stones to finish the angles with. In Ireland, however, the case 
was different, for there was an abundance of good building stone, and 
it was necessary to find a reason for the building towers in that form in 
that country.. He had no strong opinion on the matter, and was in- 
clined to accept Mr. Phipson’s theory. They had been referred to the 
Danes; it had been supposed that they were anchorite towers, and also 
that they were celestial indices, but the opinion most generally received 
was that of Dr. George Peterhead, who was of opinion that the round 
towers were of Christian origin. Mr. Hills said he had determined, on 
entering upon his researches, to examine for himself every round tower 
in Ireland, and the result was that he had examined about sixty-six of 
them. He traced the history of the country from the earliest times, 
and observed that there was not the disturbance in the habits of the 
people of Ireland caused by a foreign occupation, as there was in 
England by the occupation of the Romans and the conquest by the 
Normans. ‘To this fact he thought it was owing that the architecture 
of the early Irish was not marked off into periods, as in England. 
Mr. Hills gave a minute description of the towers in various places 
in Ireland. 

The President said he had now to ask the meeting for numerous 
votes of thanks;—to the patrons; to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Ipswich; special thanks to the Ven. Archdeacon Hervey and the 
Clergy of the county; to the sister Societies, the Bury and Suffolk 
Archeological Institute and the Essex Society, who had assisted them 
so well at Colchester; to the Local Secretaries and the Local Com- 
mittee; to their absent friends, the Mayor of Colchester and the Rev. 
E. C. Alston, who so hospitably entertained the Association; to the 
highly intelligent and persevering gentlemen who had prepared papers 
for the meeting; and to the exhibitors of the articles in the museum. 
He hoped they would be able to recollect the list of those to whom the 
Association was indebted. 

‘The thanks were accorded by acclamation, and 

Mr. Pettigrew proposed the thanks of the Congress to the President. 

Mr. Phillips in seconding the motion passed a glowing eulogium 
upon the President, who in reply said he felt that he did not deserve 
the thanks of the Congress, for his exertions had been amply repaid 
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by the pleasure he had experienced and the knowledge he had gained 
in attending their meetings. 

The meeting then resolved itself into a conversazione, and refresh- 
ments were amply supplied by the kind invitation and liberality of the 
Mayor of Ipswich, who most assiduously attended the proceedings of 
the Congress and contributed greatly to its success. The company did 
not separate until a late hour, and various parties were made up to in- 
spect the antiquities of the town not yet visited, and various places in 
the neighbourhood, it having been found inconvenient to follow the 
plan originally proposed in visits to Long Melford, Lavenham, &c. 


Saturday, Aug. 13. Vustr to tHe Cuvrcuess or Ipswicu. 


This, the closing day of the Congress, was partly occupied in an in- 
spection of the Ipswich Museum, containing, among other objects of 
great interest, a series of geological and botanical specimens arranged 
by the late Professor Henslow, who had also here deposited several of 
the Romano-British urns discovered by him at the village of Kingston” 
near Derby in 1844, of which he rendered an account to the Associ- 
ation, printed in the second volume of the Journal with illustrations. 
There were also the radius and ulna taken from a Roman interment, 
having encircling them a bronze armilla. The specimens of natural 
history are numerous and fine, and some of them are accompanied by 
their anatomical illustrations; the whole is in excellent order and pre- 
servation, and reflects credit on the town for the manner in which they 
are arranged. 

The principal objects of attention during the day were, however, the 
churches, which received from the architects present, under convoy of 
Mr. Roberts and Mr. Phipson, very minute attention, and regarding 
which notes will be furnished for publication. There were nine churches 
in the town when Domesday Book was compiled; the churches now 
are the Holy Trinity, St. Clement’s, St. Helen’s, St. John’s, St. Lau- 
rence, St. Margaret’s, St. Mary Kms, St. Mary Key, St. Mary Stoke, 
St. Mary Tower, St. Matthew's, St. Nicholas, St. Peter’s, and St. 
Stephen’s. St. Nicholas is supposed to be partly built of the materials 
of the ancient church of St. Michael, and curious relics of sculpture are 
evident in the wall, which Mr. Roberts regarded as being decidedly 
Saxon. St. Clement is a large church with a lofty tower of blue flint ; 
there is also a clerestory above the side aisles, giving a bold appearance 
to the structure. Eldred, who travelled round the world with Caven- 
dish, was buried here, and in the register-book is an entry of the burial 
of Grace Pett, the witch, in April, 1744. 

Altogether, the Congress of 1864 has been most agreeable, and 
entirely satisfactory to the Association. The facilities afforded by all 
to the examination of the antiquities, the hospitality so generously ex- 
tended to the visitors, and the spirit with which the inhabitants entered 
into the objects of the Congress, cannot but have left a most agreeable 
train of reflections, and will doubtless afford abundant papers for pub- 
lication in the Society’s Transactions. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Sept. 22. Among the places visited by many members after the 
formal close of the proceedings at Bath, was Stonehenge. The office 
of guide was filled by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, who, having taken 
his place on one of the fallen stones of the inner circle, delivered the 
following lecture ‘‘On Stonehenge, its Mechanical Construction and 
probable Uses :”— 


“The monument under our eyes at present, I need hardly tell you, is one of the 
most remarkable in this island, and perhaps I may say in any part of the world. 
The magnitude of its dimensions, the peculiarity of its position, the obscurity that 
surrounds its history, and the purpose for which it was reared, render it one of 
the wonders of our land. Happily, in modern times the indifference with which 
such structures were once regarded has passed away, and the day has arrived when 
some of the greatest minds in our country are directed to investigating the pur- 
poses, or recording the history, of remains of which our island has justly been 
proud; and this has been the case with the monument now before us. Acute and 
discerning scholars, as well as careful antiquaries, have turned their attention to 
it, and brought both learning and research to bear upon the investigation ; and 
here I feel that I onght to apologise for taking the place of men more learned and 
better qualified than myself to treat of such monuments, and to state that it has 
been only in consequence of others declining to do the work in which I am now 
engaged, that, after solicitation, I have ventured to stand before so learned and so 
noble an assembly. But that I waste no further time in excuses, and boldly cast 
myself upon the lenient judgment of my audience (the more learned and wise ever 
the more tender in judging), I shall proceed to treat of the wonderful monument 
now before us. 

* And first, as to its structure, you will perceive, on examination of the plan of 
its construction, that it consists of two circles and two ovals, the two latter (says 
Hoare) constituting the cell or sanctum. ‘The outer circle is composed of upright 
stones, originally thirty in number, and on their tops the same number of stones is 
placed in a horizontal position, so as to form a continuous architrave. The outer 
circle may, therefore, be likened to a crown. These horizontal stones, which rest 
upon the uprights, are fixed in this p:sition by a system of mortise and tenon 
joints. This feature is supposed to be peculiar to Stonehenge. Within the outer- 
most circle is a second of forty stones, of rude form and much less elevation. 
Within this again is an oval, consisting of five trilithons, each of which is com- 
posed of three very large stones, two being upright, and the third placed upon 
them horizontally. The weight of each trilithon is estimated at about 70 tons, 
the impost alone about 11 tons, and set 3 ft. 6in. deep in the ground. These 
are held together by the same process of mortise and tenon. The height of the 
outermost circle of stones is about 13 ft.; but the first pair of trilithons is upwards 
of 16 ft. high, according to the measurement of Dr. Thurnam, who has iliustrated 
and described this monument with his usual care, ability, and accuracy. The 
second pair of trilithons is about 17 ft. high, and the great trilithon facing the 
entrance, one of the stones of which, as you see, has fallen, was 21 ft. 6 in. in 
height. Within this oval of large trilithons is a second and lesser oval, formed of 
nineteen stones of ruder construction. The stone commonly called the ‘Altar 
Stone’ is placed on the earth in front of the great trilithon, and measures about 
16 ft. in length by 4 ft. in breadth. 

“An avenue of stones has led up to these circles, and in this avenue by which 
the structure is approached, at about 200 ft. distant from the outer circle, is an 
isolated unhewn stone, apparently intended to direct observation, at the summer 
s Istice, to_the point of the rising sun. The truth of this was tested by Dr. 
Thurnam himself, at Midsummer, 1858, when he ascertained, from personal 
observation, that from the stone known as the altar stone, the sun at Midsummer 
is seen to rise precisely over this stone in the avenue ; and from this he infers that 
the structure in which we now stand was a temple connected with solar worship. 

“ The geological character of the stones of this vast structure has occupied the 
attention of men well calculated to form a correct opinion of their nature; and in- 
deed this learned assembly can this day examine this point for itself. It is, never- 
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theless, needful first to state that the outer circle and the five trilithons of the 
outer oval are of sarsen stone, like the Grey Wethers, which are found in abundance 
in North Wilts., and have probably been brought from the Vale of Pewsey. They 
are said to be composed of siliceous grit, which is peculiarly compact and hard in 
its nature, and very difficult to work, as it resists the action of tools, and will split 
rather than work ; and it has, therefore, been supposed that the mortise and tenons 
have been formed, first by chipping, and then by rubbing the stones with sand and 
water, and using stone mullers. Considering the rude implements of iron or bronze 
which the probable builders of Stonehenge must have possessed, this theory does 
not, to me, appear improbable. The nineteen stones composing the inner oval, 
and the forty stones of the inner circle, which are less finished in form (though 
they have been more or less hewn and worked), are composed of igneous rocks, 
none of which are found within a distance of one hundred miles from the spot 
where they now stand. These stones are composed of Syenite, or greenstone, 
which are not found nearer than Dartmoor or North Wales. I believe it is the 
opinion generally entertained that thesé stones were brought from North Wales, 
and this (as Dr. Thurnam states) may have given rise to the fable related by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that the stones were brought by the magician Merlin 
from Ireland. 

“There are two opinions respecting the period at which the different series of 
stones were set up. By some it is thought that the outer circle and the outer oval 
existed before the smaller stones of the inner circle and inner oval were placed; by 
others that the smaller stones were first erected; but if any inference as to the con- 
temporaneous date of the whole structure may be drawn from the chippings of the 
various kinds of stones of which it is composed being found mixed together at the 
bases of the stones, and in the adjacent barrows, we are led to assign one date to 
the whole. What that date may be, we are now concerned to inquire. The first 
author who makes mention of Stonehenge is Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote at 
the commencement of the twelfth century. He speaks of it as the second wonder 
of England, and calls it Stanhenges. Geoffrey of Monmouth, who wrote at the 
same time, declares it to have been a monument erected in the reign of Aurelius 
Ambrosius, King of Britain, in order to commemorate the slaughter of the Britons 
by Hengist, and hence the etymology which has sometimes been assigned to it of 
‘ Hengist’s Stones ;’ but the true etymological explanation of Stanhenges seems to 
be A. S. Stan, used as an adjective, and henge, from A. S. hon, i.e. stone hanging 
places, from the stones resembling a gallows. This is the opinion of two eminent 
Saxon scholars, The name given to it, therefore, by the Saxons evidently shews 
that it was not set up by that people, who would hardly have bestowed such a title 
on a work emanating from themselves, and it is no doubt much anterior to the 
coming of the Saxons. 

“But if Stonehenge was erected anterior to the coming of the Saxons, can we 
refer the construction to Roman times? We know sufficient of the Roman con- 
querors of this island to assert boldly that such an edifice cannot be attributed to 
that people. It was totally foreign to their genius ; but to them we may look for 
some notice of it, or some mention of the manners and customs of the people by 
whom it was probably erected. Although we have no notice by any Roman writer 
yet known of any such erection, yet we have notices of the manners and customs 
of the nations conquered by them, and we have full accounts of the manners and 
customs of the Gauls and Celtic tribes. From the Romans we know that the 
Britons, like the Celts of the continent, were without inclosed temples; but they 
had groves and sacred places in which they offered sacrifices. They had loci conse- 
crati, in which treasures were deposited, the places being dedicated to the divinity, 
or divinities, supposed to preside over them®*. Julius Cesar plundered these sacred 
spots, and obtained therefrom immense wealth. a.D. 106 Cepio obtained great 
booty from gold and silver which had been deposited in certain shrines and 
sacred lakes. 

“The old Celtic name for a consecrated spot was nemet*. Megalithic circles 





© Cesar, Bell. Gaill., lib. vi. c. 13, 17; Diodorus, lib. v. ¢. 27; Strabo. 

4 Venantius Fortunatus, lib. i.c. 9. Vernemetum, in Gaul, was a great fane; 
Drynemetum, in Asiatic Galatia, where the council of three hundred met, was 
a hyeron in an oak grove. 


Gent. Mae, 1864, Vor, II. 4U 
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were in use in early times, both as places of assembly and for sacred rites, before 
the construction of temples. This appears from the historical books of the Old 
Testament and from Grecian history. (See Pausanias, lib. ix. c. 19.) At Hermione 
were circular enclosures, ‘ Periboli,’ of large’picked stones, in the which were per- 
formed the mysteries of Demeter. (Pausanias, lib. ii. c. 34.) Circles of stone were 
also used for the administration of justice and other civil and political purposes. 
(See Homer’s Iliad, xviii. 504.) In the north the oldest places of worship, the 
*horqr’ of the Sagas, appear to have consisted of stone circles, which are still 
found in many parts of Scandinavia. It is hardly to be doubted that the large 
stone circles of these islands were the places of assembly and hypzthral temples of 
the ancient Britons. In Scotland there appears to have been a general tradition 
that they were places of sacrifice in heathen times. The Gaelic name of elachan 
is equally applicable to a church. They have also the name of law-stones, and there 
is documentary evidence that as late as the fourteenth century they were used for 
holding courts of justice. (See Hector Boece, Hist. Scotland, a.p. 1526.) ‘There is 
evidence of their being used for holding céurts of justice as late as the fourteenth 
century. (See Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 113.) By various councils stones 
which were objects of worship were ordered to be destroyed or buried. The laws 
of Edgar and Canute, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, shew that stones were 
venerated, and resorted to as places of sanctuary. In France stone monuments 
seem to have been sedulously destroyed, but they are abundant in Brittany. In our 
own island they are found in all parts, from the Scilly Isles to the Orkneys, and are 
always circular in form, and usually surrounded by an earthwork consisting of 
a fosse and vallum, the vallum being on the outside. The following are the more 
important stone circles: Boscawen and Dance Maine, Cornwall; Scorhill and the 
Grey Wethers, Devon, district of the Damnonii; Stanton Drew and Stonehenge, 
country of the Belge. The diameters of the stone circles vary from 60 ft. to 366 ft., 
and even to 1,200 ft., which is the diameter of the great circle at Abury. The more 
usual diameter, according to Dr. Thurnam, is about 100ft., which is that of Stone- 
henge. The stones which form them are of complete numbers, and seem to have 
some significance, as 12, 30, 60,100, by which there has been supposed to be a refer- 
ence to the lunar year and its divisions, the signs of the zodiac, the 12 months of 30 
days and nights. The two inner circles at Abury, the outer circles of uprights and 
transoms at Stonehenge, the large circle at Stanton Drew, and the circle at Arbor 
Lowe, are each of 30 stones; those of Rollrich and Stennis of 60; and the large 
enclosing circle of Abury of 100 stones. These statements, taken from the Crania 
Britannica, are, I believe, pretty accurate; but perhaps in one or two cases they 
may be doubtful. Some of the sacred circles were approached by avenues formed 
of parallel rows of stones, and are of considerable dimensions, and rectilinear, as 
at Classernish, Merrivale, and Scorhill. That of Shap was of a large size, and is 
said to be traceable for two miles. The avenue is traceable at Abury, and most 
striking at Carnac in Brittany. 

“ Abury and Stonehenge are the most remarkable consecrated sites in Britain ; 
both are in Wilts., and are conjectured to have been sites of national congress, 
where the chiefs and people met the Druids for the settlement of disputes, and the 
administration of justice. Abury was probably in the district of the Dobuni, and 
is formed of unhewn stones. One of the avenues by which it is approached is 
a mile and a half in length, yet there is no appearance of the use of implements of 
metal in this vast structure. Stonehenge is different; it is formed partially of 
hewn and squared stones. The columnar uprights are connected with a continuous 
transom or architrave, and by a system of mortise and tenon joints. By the writer 
of the account of Stonehenge in the Crania Britannica, the erection is supposed 
to have been at the period of ‘bronze and iron transition,’ i.e. when the age of the 
use of bronze was passing into that when iron became common. I confess I am 
not a convert to the system which divides the period of the world’s history into 
eras marked by the use of distinctive metals. It is doubtful if these metals can 
be shewn to have been used in distinct periods, but I certainly agree with the 
writers of that very learned work when they assert that it is very probable that 
when the Belge settled in this part of Britain they established a locus consecratus 
within the limits of their own territory, of which Wansdyke appears to have been 
the boundary. That Stonehenge is more recent than Abury there can be but little 
doubt, and it would have been well if this learned congress could have visited that 
noble monument of a primitive British race, as well as that now under our eyes, 
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and formed some definite idea of the respective periods of the two structures; but 
it is believed that we are not far from the truth when we suppose Abury to have 
been the work of an older race, and to have been the place of meeting of confede- 
rate tribes of the primeval inhabitants of the island, while Stonehenge is the 
work of a more recent people, an intrusive race, of similar habits, manners, cus- 
toms, and creed. That this people were the Belge seems probable, and the period 
assigned to its erection by learned and competent antiquaries, as the second 
century prior to the Christian era, is probably correct. 

“This notice of so remarkable a monument would not be complete without 
making mention of the markings which have been found on one of the trilithons. 
An intelligent observer, Dr. George Tate, of the Royal Artillery, visited Stone- 
henge in February, 1861, his object being to search for inscriptions or sculpturing 
on the stones, and he succeeded in discovering a symbol, a character on the under 
surface of the fallen impost of one of the great triliths of the inner circle®. This 
marking you will have an opportunity of examining. It consists of a hooked 
figure, bent at both extremities, 7 in. long, having the letters L. V. almost within 
the upper bend. A representation of it will be found in the nineteenth volume of 
the ‘Archeological Journal,’ (p. 79,) from a careful drawing by Dr. Thurnam. 
There is not any similar marking on the trilithon which fell in 1797. It has been 
suggested that the markings may have been cut by a casual visitor to the spot, 
possibly soon after the fall of the stones, and much time must have been spent in 
the work ; but an argument may be drawn for a more remote antiquity, both from 
the quantity of lichen which covered the incisions, and had kept them from notice, 
and the improbability that characters could have been so carefully cut by any 
casual visitor. 

“A practical observation, in conclusion, may not be here out of place. It will 
be noticed that two of the trilithons have fallen. The precise period of the fall of 
one is not recorded: it was prior to 1722, when Dr. Stukeley’s views were taken ; 
the other fell in January, 1797. An accurate account of the catastrophe appears 
in the Archeologia, vol. xiii. Would it not be well, with permission of the 
owner f, to replace one or more of the fallen trilithons? and could it be considered 
as interfering with the antiquarian interest of the monument if that trilithon, the 
fall of which is recorded, and which took place not seventy years since, were re- 
placed in its true position? Again, if the centre of the enclosed area were exca- 
vated, with consent of the owner, under careful and judicious management, might 
not some trace be discovered of the true uses of the structure? Would there be 





© Dr. Tate’s communication (which was accompanied by a drawing) is as follows : 
—“On February 16, 1861, I visited Stonehenge, one of my principal objects being 
to search for inscriptions or sculpturing on the stones of which that monument is 
formed. I had repeatedly examined the very singular incised markings on the 
rocks at Routin Linn, Old Bewick, and Doddington Moors, in Northumberland, 
and I had been informed that some incised symbol or concentric circles of a similar 
character had been found on Long Meg, in Cumberland. I therefore hoped to 
discover some sculpturing of a like kind at Stonehenge. After long examination 
both of the standing and the fallen stones, I was delighted to catch a glimpse of 
some symbol or character on the under surface of the fallen impost of one of the 
great triliths of the inner circle. One of the stones of this trilith is still stand- 
ing, but the other and the impost fell about a hundred years ago. The inscription 
is on the under surface of the impost, and occupies a position midway between the 
mortises. It is about 9in. in length, and is incised, but being encrusted with 
lichens and weatherworn, it must be viewed in a particular light to trace its form, 
which, however, under favourable circumstances, is distinct enough to an eye 
accustomed to read water-worn sculpturings. About 3in. from it is a hollow 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, similar to those which are seen associated 
with the remarkable markings on rocks in Northumberland. I believe this in- 
cised character to be archaic, probably coeval with the erection of the Stonehenge 
circle; it has the same weather-worn appearance as the Northumberland sculptur- 
ings, which doubtless were the work of ancient British people. Beyond generally 
expressing an opinion as to the antiquity of the curious mark or symbol now first 
noticed at Stonehenge, I do not attempt to speculate on its origin or meaving.” 

‘ Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., of Amesbury Abbey. 
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found the ashes of former sacrificial fires? This would be the case if this monu- 
ment had been applied to sacrificial purposes, or if any interments of the great and 
noble of the primitive inhabitants of the land had been made within its enclosure ; 
but if none such should be discovered, we should hold fast to the inference that it 
was destined for public assemblies, religious or political, and councils of state. The 
engineering skill of modern times would soon effect the replacement of the trili- 
thon, and the keen eye of the modern antiquary would soon detect traces of any 
particular purpose to which this sacred edifice had been put; and if the so-called 
altar-stone were raised and replaced, would it reveal anything beneath? We may 
apprehend not, and perhaps our labour and engineering skill would be fruitless ; 
but investigation would be satisfied with having done her part, and a careful re- 
adjustment of its position would satisfy every lover of antiquity. If these sug- 
gestions are too bold, or out of place on this occasion, I humbly crave pardon of 
the assembly ; and would further ask them kindly to forgive the length of this 
notice.” 


Dr. Thurnam then addressed the company respecting the proposition 
which was made at the meeting of the British Archeological Institute 
when at Stonehenge in 1849, to raise the trilithon which fell in 1797, 
and observed that the subject was worthy of consideration. He then 
referred to his communication which appeared in the “ Archzological 
Journal,’ and which was to the following effect: ‘The markings are 
comparatively sharply cut, but though now covered with lichens and 
time-stains, may, I believe, have been made in modern times since the 
fall of the stone about 1620. I was curious to ascertain whether there 
are any similar markings in a corresponding position on the under sur- 
face of the impost of the adjoining trilith, which fell in 1797, but there 
is nothing of the kind. The markings do not exactly correspond with 
Dr. Tate’s drawing; that which I send is, I believe, accurate. The 
Roman V is very distinct, and the L only slightly less so. I should 
suppose the whole to have been the work of some casual visitor on the 
spot, possibly soon after the fall of the stone; by whatever hand the 
markings were made, considerable time must have been spent in the 
operation. They are very nearly in the centre of the stone, and midway 
between the two mortises.” He then alluded to a further discovery 
which he had made of an incised letter resembling an H, and called 
on some of the learned palewographers present to give some explanation 
of these characters. 

Professor Rawlinson, the author of the “ Five Great Monarchies of 
the World,” said that the characters were neither Pheenician nor Greek, 
but resembled Roman letters. He did not, however, give any opinion 
as to the date of the letters, 

The majority of the company present seemed to be of opinion that 
the incised characters were of comparatively modern date, and that their 
discovery threw no new light whatever upon the guestio vexata of the 
origin of Stonehenge. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Oct. 20. W.8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. W.~B. Dickinson exhibited a side-faced groat of the second 
coinage of Henry VIII., and of the usual type, but with the numerals 
Vil. instead of vit. 

The Rev. J. H. Marsden communicated a notice of some coins of 
Aathelred II., which formed part of the hoard discovered at Ipswich in 
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the autumn of last year. They are all of the Hand of Providence type, 
and comprised coins minted at Canterbury, Dover, Huntingdon, Ips- 
wich, Maldon, Norwich, and Thetford. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on a counterfeit groat of Henry VIII., 
which had lately been found with several other pieces of the same 
character, including one of the half-groat size, at Paris. The reverse 
of the counterfeit is the same as that of the common Canterbury groats, 
but the legend on the obverse is FERNANDVS AGLIE ......IB REX. 
The portrait is that of Henry VIII., so that the forger, while adopting 
his image, stopped short of counterfeiting his superscription. The prin- 
cipal interest of the piece consists in its being illustrative of the pro- 
clamations of the period which were so frequently issued, complaining 
that “ the coins of the realm had of late been counterfeited beyond the 
seas, and in great multitudes privily brought into the realm.” Mr. 
Webster, who had received the coin from Paris, had formerly in his 
possession a pair of dies designed for striking groats of Henry VIII., 
and found in the Seine, at Paris, which was no doubt one of the chief 
places where the art of counterfeiting was practised. 

Mr. Williams read a paper ‘‘ On an example of Chinese Paper Cur- 
rency of the Ming Dynasty.”” The note, or order for money in ques- 
tion, had formed part of the curious hoard discovered by Mr. Williams 
inside an ancient statue of Buddha. It is of coarse paper about 13 in. 
long and 84 in. wide, and has been printed from wooden blocks in black 
ink, and stamped with two large official seals in red ink upon the face, 
and with one upon the back. The inscriptions are thus translated : 
“The precious paper-money of the great Ming dynasty.” ‘‘ Circulating 
money of China.” The value appears to be ‘‘ One kwan,” or one string 
of copper money. At the foot of the note is the following caution: 
“ Representations having been made to the Emperor, he has allowed 
that under the official seal, this valuable paper money of the great Ming 
dynasty shall be universally current instead of the usual copper money. 
He who shall cause it to be counterfeited shall be beheaded. He who 
shall inform against such person and shall pursue and take him, shall 
be rewarded with 250 taels, and the whole of the property of the criminal 
shall also be given to him. Hung Woo... year...month... day.” 
Hung Woo was the first epoch of the Ming dynasty, and was in use from 
A.D. 1368 to 1398, within which period, therefore, this note was issued. 
It appears, however, from Chinese authorities that a currency of the 
kind existed in China so long ago as a.p. 1154, or as early as the reign 
of our Henry II. In Europe bank notes do not appear to have been 
in much use before the end of the seventeenth century, and in 1718 the 
value of the notes in circulation by the Bank of England amounted to 
only £1,829,930. The similarity of the inscription of the Chinese note 
and that on the assignats of the first French Republic, “ La loi pinit de 
mort le contrefacteur ;” “‘ La nation récompense le dénonciateur,” is 
remarkable. 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself ‘‘ On a Collection of Roman 
Gold Coins presented by Edward Wigan, Esq., to the department of 
Coins and Medals, British Museum,” in which he pointed out the value 
and importance of the gift, no donation of a similar kind, except that 
of Mr. De Salis in 1859, having ever been made to the Museum during 
the lifetime of the donor. Out of the 291 coins selected for the Museum 
there are no less than 59 only existing in this collection, including some 
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of the greatest rarities of the Roman series. The total value of the 
collection, as given by M. Cohen in his work on Roman coins, amounts 
to 79,924 francs, or about £3,200; but there is not much doubt that 
many of the specimens are undervalued. 

We may notice as of peculiar beauty and rarity,—though it is im- 
possible, in a limited space, to give any details,—a coin of Brutus, 
valued by M. Cohen at 1,000 francs ;-one of the Triumvir Lepidus, of 
the same value; one of Augustus and Agrippa, 1,500 francs; an Al- 
binus, 1,500 francs; Diadumenianus, 1,500 francs; an Uranius Anto- 
ninus, valued at 2,500 francs, the only other known specimen being that 
formerly in the possession of Mr. De Salis, and given by him to the 
British Museum; and an Orbiana, a Gallienus, and a Carausius, valued 
respectively at 1,500 francs each. 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Sept. 22. These Societies met at Diss, under their respective 
Presidents, Sir Jonn P. Borzeav, Bart., and the Ven. Lord Arruur 
Hervey, Archdeacon of Sudbury, for a joint excursion to some of the 
border churches, and notwithstanding the unsettled state of the 
weather the attendance was very good. Among others, were present 
the Revs. C. R. Manning, James Bulwer, Jas. Lee Warner, Augustus 
Sutton, W. C. Hodgson, C. J. Martyn, and S. W. King, R. Fitch, 
Esq., and many ladies. 

The party assembled at the Rectory, where they inspected a choice 
collection of antiquities, MSS., early printed books, &e., some lent for 
the occasion, but the greater part belonging to the Rev. C, R. Man- 
ning, the Rector of Diss, and Hon. Sec. of the Norfolk Society. After 
a while the visitors proceeded to the church, where Mr. Manning read 
a paper, from which it appeared that there was a church at Diss 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. The present church, which 
must have suffered greatly in the Civil Wars, the interior being desti- 
tute of all its wood-carvings, brasses, and other remains, appears 
to have been built by one of the Fitzwalter family, probably Robert 
Fitzwalter, about the year 1290, The tower and nave pillars are of 
early Decorated character, and these, with a piscina in the wall of the 
south aisle, are all that remain of his time. The tower has the pecu- 
liarity of an archway north and south, and no belfry arch opening 
into the nave, only a doorway. In the buttresses of the west side are 
two good early Decorated niches. The plan of the church at this 
time appears to have been the same as it is now. The nave roof was 
of a much higher pitch. In the middle or early part of the fifteenth 
century, an extensive restoration seems to have taken place. The 
windows of the north aisle are of this date, those of the south aisle 
being modern copies of them. In windows of this character, which 
are very common in this part of England, beauty of outline and 
tracery seems to have been sacrificed to the requirements of the glass 
painter. Some of the corbel-heads on the north side, supporting the 
dripstones, are characteristic of the costume of Henry VI.’s reign. 
The walls and roof of the chancel are probably also of the same date. 
as well as the two porches. The chapel at the end of the north aisle 
was that of the Guild of Corpus Christi, in this town, and that at the 
end of the south aisle, of the Guild of St. Nicholas. These two Guilds 
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were consolidated about Henry VI.’s time, and the brethren and 
sisters of the Guilds built a free chapel a short distance west of the 
church, in what is now St. Nicholas’-street. It stood, I believe, on 
the site now occupied by the house of Mr. Marsh, silversmith. The 
Hall of these Guilds stood in the churchyard, and was afterwards the 
Charity School-house. It had a carving of the fifteenth century at 
one of the angles, and was taken down in 1846. One of the buttresses 
outside the south chapel retains its carved niche, and similar ones, 
supported on grotesque animals, ornamented the others round the 
church. 

The roofs of these chapels, and also of the nave, were well painted 
and gilt, with stars and other devices, and were very visible till 1849, 
when the nave was newly roofed and the church re-seated. The roofs 
then received their present uniform brown paint, and many bosses in 
the aisles, and a row of flowered cornice in the nave, were taken 
away as “old materials.” There are the remains of a fine boss in the 
north porch, which has been published in Brandon’s “ Analysis of 
Gothic Architecture,” as well as some small remains of ironwork on 
the door on the staircase leading to the parvise. The door to the 
roodloft staircase is also original. A fine pair of old doors remain in 
the doorway leading to the tower. The tracery is tolerably preserved, 
but there were many small figures of saints, now destroyed. On the 
east gable of the nave is a sancte bell-cot, in which the old bell hung 
until about twenty-five years ago, when it was removed to a work- 
house which was then in use in the parish, and when the workhouse 
was transformed into almshouses it was sold, and I have been unable 
to trace it further. It had the inscription saNcTE GABRIEL ORA PRO 
nosis, and Blomefield says was called the Kay bell, short for Gabriel 
bell. It used to be rung as late as about sixty years ago, during 
service, immediately before the sermon. The latest part of the old 
work of the church is the clerestory, consisting of ten windows, of the 
usual flat pointed arch. 

Some paintings on the walls were visible when the church was 
under repair in 1849, chiefly the consecration crosses, in circles. 
There were a few brasses, of which the indents remain; one in the 
chancel had a chalice, probably for a former rector or chaplain. The 
font, pulpit, desk, and lectern, were carved for the church in 1858. 
The chancel, when Mr. Manning came to the rectory in 1857, was 
one bay shorter than it is now, the east end having fallen down 
beyond the memory of man, and having been built up with a wooden 
east window; he rebuilt the end on the old foundations. At this 
time the entrance to the vestry was through the east wall of the north 
chapel. The present doorway was found in the wall, and the lower 
part of it is original. The only ancient glass is in the large window 
of the north chapel; it is of different dates, and did not originally 
belong to Diss; there are several modern memorial windows. 

The next place visited was Bressingham Church. On the way 
thither a halt was made at a house of the Tudor period, which has 
however been considerably modernized. A brass plate, with a circle 
engraved thereon, equally divided by the twenty-four letters, men- 
tioned by Blomefield as fastened to the staircase door, and beautifully 
engraved in the style of the fourteenth century, was inspected ; the 
inner edge of the circle being divided into degrees, it was conjectured 
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to have been part of an astrolabe. Blomefield mentions that a Mr. 
Harrison, who was a curious collector, had lived in the house. At 
Bressingham Church Mr. Manning read the following paper :— 


“This church is of two periods of architectural style, early Decorated and late 
Perpendicular. There appears to be no record of the building of the original 
church, which belongs to about the end of the thirteenth century. Of this date 
are the walls of the chancel, one window on the north side being original, and the 
sedilia ; the pillars and arches of the nave, and the north and south doorways. 
The font is also early Decorated. Possibly it may have been built by Sir Richard 
de Boyland, of Boyland Hall, in this parish, a celebrated itinerant judge in 
Edward I.’s reign, who came to live here after his disgrace, having been fined 
4,000 marks for his extortions. Some remains of the mansion he built here may 
still be seen, particularly a conduit, intended partly for bathing, and partly for 
a supply of water to some extensive moats, which he constructed, round the 
orchards and park. The principal manor was then held by the Verdon family. 
The heiress of Verdon married Sir John Pilkington, of a Lancashire family, shortly 
before 1400 ; and a century later, about 1493, Sir Roger Pilkington, according to 
Blomefield, began to rebuild this church and tower, though he did not live to see 
them finished. To the years between this date and 1527, when the work appears 
to have been completed, we may attribute the Perpendicular. portions of the 
church. The tower is a fine flint building with a good west doorway, having in 
its mouldings the crown of Bury Abbey, and in the spandrils two coats of arms, 
the sinister one being Pilkington quartering Verdon, and the dexter a chevron 
between three eagle’s claws, which Blomefield supposes to be the arms of a bene- 
factor, and says in a note that it is the coat of the Bray family—a name which 
seems to have no connection with Bressingham. The window over this doorway 
has a niche on each side of it. The aisle windows, each of which on the south side 
has a niche or corbel for an image, are also of this date, and indeed the whole of 
the church, that is not early Decorated. There are some good specimens of glazing 
in these windows, and some armorial bearings. The roof is a good Perpendicular 
one; the outside is a sancte bell-cot ¢. The seats are particularly fine. They are 
carved in arabesque style, and appear to be also as late as Henry the Eighth’s reign. 
The clerestory of eight windows is an excellent piece of flint-work. On the north 
side the date is given in Arabic numerals, 1527. At the north-east end of 
the chancel was an altar-tomb, with brasses to Sir Roger Pilkington and wife. 
The slab and indent are now on the floor in the same place. 

“Tn 1638, a faculty was obtained for ‘ beautifying’ the church, and the parclose 
screen in the south aisle appears to have been taken down. In 1644, the ‘super- 
stitious pictures’ in glass were removed, and the legends filed off the bells. The 
glass now in the east window was preserved in the hall, and restored to the church 
by Humphrey Clayton, rector in Blomefield’s time. In 1674, or before, the four- 
teen wainscot pews were erected, and the highest allotted to Edmund Salter, M.A., 
for his liberality in the previous ‘ beautifying,’ upon which he put a Latin inscrip- 
tion. The vestry was demolished in 1658, and has recently been rebuilt. There 
were two guilds here of St.John the Baptist and St. Peter, and Blomefield 
mentions a book of their accounts, preserved in the church chest, which, if still 
existing, might be worth inspection. An early corbel remains in the coping of the 
south aisle, and the stoup in the porch is a Norman capital.” 


With reference to the legends on the bells filed off by John Nun 
in 1664, as mentioned by Blomefield, it was found on an inspection 
that he had not fairly earned the 13s, 4d. the parish had paid him 
for this work, for on two of them could still be read, despite his 
iconoclastic efforts, SANCTE JOHANNES and SANCTA ANNA ORA PRO NOBIS, 
A third bell had also an old legend, but here the work of mutilation 
had been carried out more effectually. 

Fersfield, so well known, by name at least, to every Norfolk arche- 








® The bell that hung between the church and the chancel in 1618 was run into 
the fourth bell.— Blomefield. 
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ologist, as the birthplace, residence, and burial place of the Rev. Francis 
Blomefield, the topographer of the county, was next visited. Here 
also Mr. Manning, who acted throughout as the guide of the party, 
read a paper “ On the Church and Monuments :”— 


« An unusual interest,” said Mr. Manning, “is attached to the parish in which 
we are now assembled, in consequence of its connection with the laborious historian 
of the county of Norfolk, to whom the modern generation of antiquaries is so much 
indebted, Francis Blomefield. Here he was born, July 23, 1705, of a family long 
resident in the parish ; here he became rector of his native place in 1729; here he 
made his extraordinary collection of materials for the history of the county ; here 
he established his printing-press in 1736, and printed three volumes of his work ; 
and here he died in 1751, at the early age of forty-seven. A marble slab in the 
chancel covers his grave.” 


Fersfield Church has now but few architectural features to call for 
notice. The chancel was rebuilt in 1844. The nave and aisle are 
of Perpendicular character, but the walls may possibly be of an earlier 
date, as the two monuments which remain are of the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Blomefield’s conjectures as to the erection of the 
church which he saw so often are unfortunately very opposite to the 
conclusions we should now arrive at. He attributes the present nave 
to Sir Robert de Bosco, or du Bois, Knt., at the latter end of the 
twelfth century. Of this date the font is the only probable remnant. 
The chancel, he thinks, was built by Wm. de Bosco, priest, the third 
son of this Sir Robert, on the ground of the monument in the north 
wall, which cannot be his. The south aisle he considers was added 
by Sir Robert de Bosco, jun., about 1308; and after his death, in 
1311, was continued by his son Sir Robert, and at his decease, in 
1333, by his remaining child and heiress Alice, wife of Sir John 
Howard. Here he may probably be correct, the south windows being 
Perpendicular insertions. The west window of the aisle is Early 
Decorated. The tower, which is an unusually small one, appears to 
have been built by Sir Robert Howard, who married the heiress of 
Sir Robert du Bois, as their arms impaled remain on the west face. 

The south porch was built, as appears by a will bequeathing an 
estate, still the property of the parish, by Jeffrey Ellingham, in 1495. 
A coffin-stone in the nave is attributed, in modern letters, to the 
father of this person. 

The only objects of much interest now in the church are the two 
monuments, one in an arch in the south aisle or St. Anne’s Chapel. 
It is well known, from the engraving of it by Stothard. It is of wood, 
and represents a knight in the armour of the early part of the four- 
teenth century. Blomefield describes his taking up the monument 
and cleaning it. Ona board under his head he found a painted shield 
with the arms of Bois and Latimer; the colours scaling off, he had 
the arms repainted, as they now are, on the cushion under his head, 
and the shape of the shield betrays the modern work. The folds of 
what Blomefield calls his “ military cassock’”’ were painted alternately 
ermine, the field of his own coat, and gules, the field of his wife’s. 
His chain-mail was gilt, and on his breast his perfect coat of arms, 
Ermine, a cross sable. On his sword, belt, and other places were 
ornaments of foliage and animals in a cement, let into the wood, and 
glazed, as we sometimes find them on screens; and on a very large 
one, Blomefield says, that came off the edge of his feet, was a repre- 

Gent, Mac. 1864, Vot, II, 4X 
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sentation of a building with arches, under which were two hands 
joined, holding up a book. These circumstances leave little room for 
doubt but that, as Blomefield thinks, the monument is that of Sir 
Robert du Bois, lord of the manor, and pation of the church, who 
married Christian, daughter of Sir Wm. Latimer, and widow of Sir 
John Carbonal, who died in 1311, and that he was the founder of 
this aisle or chapel. The effigy has been repainted since the time 
of Blomefield. 

In attributing the other effigy, which lies under an arch in the 
chancel, to its proper owner, Blomefield has not been so successful. 
It is no disparagement to his memory to question his statements, now 
that matters of costume and style are better understood, It is not, 
as he states, that of a priest, but that of a lady with the veil and 
wimple and the mantle common at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. The mutilated kneeling figures at the side are not 
priests, but angels supporting the figure. It may be Christian, the 
widow of Sir Robert du Bois, represented by the other effigy, who 
was patron of Fersfield after the death of her husband, and presented 
three rectors from 1311 to 1316. If so, as the arms of Bois were upon 
it, it must have been erected before her third marriage to Sir Thomas 
Mose, in 1312. -1n Blomefield’s pedigree of the Bois family, he says 
she died about 1313, although he had mentioned just before that she 
presented to the living in 1316. Probably her death took place shortly 
after the last date. If it should seem unlikely that she should be 
buried, as a founder, in the chancel, while her husband was buried in 
the south aisle, we may suppose it to be the monument of her hus- 
band’s mother, Amicia, wife of Sir Robert du Bois, senior, whom 
Blomefield believes to have built the nave, and she may have’ been the 
real founder of the chancel. Her husband died in 1298, and she 
probably died before him. 

The only other objects of interest in the church are a hagioscope 
by the chancel arch of a cruciform shape, which was found when the 
chancel was rebuilt, and a fine chest of cedar, given to the church 
about the year 1700, or before, by Mrs. Barker, wife of the Rev. John 
Barker, rector. Upon it are allegorical figures, and the arms of her 
father, Francis Tilney, rector of Bressingham, impaling those of her 
mother, the daughter of Thomas Read, Esq., and the inscription— 


* Hac, Letor, cedri claus’ conduntur in arc 
Vesitimenta quidem consecrata Deo.” 


Blomefield mentions a “ small but exceeding strong vestry, at the 
west end of the aisle, for the repository for the relics, plate, evi- 
dences, &c., at which no one could heretofore come without passing 
eleven locks; a plain demonstration that there hath been plate of 
good value.” The old doors of this vestry are now preserved in 
the tower. 

A figure of Sir John Howard and other glass paintings are given by 
Weaver and Blomefield, and some remains of the glazing are still in 
the nave. Qver the north door was, and probably still is, under the 
whitewash, a mural painting of St. Andrew, to whom the church is 
dedicated. ‘There are some good early hinges and a closing ring on 
the south door. The chapel of St. Anne, at the east end of the aisle, 
had figures of the ‘'welve Apostles, the Blessed Virgin, and St. Anne 
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in its windows. Here was a guild of St. Anne, and a famous image, 
from which processions were made to a well on the north side of 
the churchyard, still called ‘‘Tann’s Well,” a corruption for St. 
Anne’s well. 

Blomefield’s grave, on the south side of the altar rails, was the 
object of much interest to many who felt to what an extent they were 
indebted to him for a knowledge of the history and antiquities of the 
county, and who deplored an untimely death, the loss occasioned by 
which can only be partially estimated, on a comparison of the latter 
part of the county history, published after Blomefield’s death, with 
that portion which came direct from his own pen. 

By the kindness of the Rector, the Rev. G. W. Darby, the parish 
register kept by Blomefield during his incumbency, was produced 
for inspection. The church plate, presented by Blomefield, was also 
exhibited, The ‘one cup,’ mentioned by him in his account of the 
church, was in the cedar chest referred to in Mr. Manning’s paper. 
There were two other chests in the church, one containing a quantity 
of documents, none of very great age, the oldest being a portion of 
a parish account-book of the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Several autographs of Blomefield were there, and were much coveted 
by those curious in that way, and it was considered highly desirable 
that some arrangement of the miscellaneous contents of the chest 
should be made, and the whole secured under lock and key. 

Mr. Darby hospitably entertained the party, at the Rectory, for 
which thanks were duly returned in their name by Sir John P. 
Boileau; and a very excellent proposition was made by the Rev. 
Augustus Sutton, of West Tofts, that the east window of the chancel 
should be filled with stained glass, commemorating Blomefield, as the 
best practical way of honouring the memory of one who has done so 
much for archeology. It was felt by all that it would be a most 
desirable object to accomplish, and Mr. Sutton was requested by the 
President of the Society to bring forward his proposition on another 
occasion, when more opportunity would be afforded for its discussion. 

South Lopham Church, with its massive Norman tower, was next 
visited. The porch appeared to be Perpendicular, but was built 
of material which had been used before, one of the quoins being the 
basin of a piscina. Here, as at Bressingham, Puritan zeal had mu- 
tilated the legends on the bells, two of which had been inscribed 
SANCTA MARIA ORA PRO NOBIS, and not a word was left perfect. An- 
other, a grand old bell, was inscribed in capital letters, each crowned, 
VIRGINIS EGREGIE VOCOR CAMPANA MARIE, having between each word 
a stop of elaborate design, and of this legend only one word was 
allowed to remain, ‘“‘egregie.” There are in all six bells in this 
tower; the tenor is modern, but a remarkably fine bell by Dobson, of 
Downham, and weighs within a few pounds of a ton. Mr. Manning 
thus described the edifice :— 

“Tue church at which we have now arrived will doubtless be considered the 
most interesting object of our present excursion. Its venerable Norman tower, 
stunding on one of the highest sites in the couniy, and embosomed in fine trees, 
has long been a study both for the antiquary and the artist. The etching which 
Cotman published of it has given a character of rudeness and age to the masonry 
which exceeds the reality ; and hence, probably, ‘he opinion entertained by some, 
that would carry back its date to a period previous to the Conquest. An inspec- 
tion of it will not, I think, warrant the belief of any earlier date than the reign of 
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Henry I., or about the year 1110. The only apparent earlier work in the church 
is a small round window, blocked internally, near the west end of the north wall 
of the nave. This window has a deep external splay, and the wooden framework 
with holes on the edge for lacing canvas or other material used instead of glass, 
is now plainly visible. This wooden frame is exactly similar to that found in the 
double-splayed windows at Framingham Earl Church, and exhibited by me to 
the Society at the time®, Whether this is really a ‘Saxon’ window, or a Norman 
one, so splayed from constructional necessity, I must leave better qualified persons 
to decide. It is obvious that where a wall is very thick, if a window is required, 
where a wide opening is from any cause objectionable, the double splay must be 
resorted to; the opening being then no larger on the one side than the other. In 
the tower, however, there is nothing which is not characteristic of twelfth-century 
work. It is divided into five stages. The lowest stage has a Norman doorway on 
the south side, and a Decorated window inserted. The second has two large semi- 
circular arches, filling the whole width of the tower. The third has an arcade of 
six semicircular arches on shafts, with cushion capitals, two of the arches being 
pierced for light. On the north face this is reduced to an arcade of four by 
a large projecting square staircase extending from the top of the staircase to the 
ground, The fourth stage has a double Norman window, and the uppermost has 
a large double belfry window, with cushion capitals, and on each face a pair of 
round sound-holes, not splayed either way. This is surmounted by a Perpendicular 
battlement. On the east or west faces of the tower is a pair of small flat but- 
tresses rising into semicircular shafts in the upper stages, finishing with capitals. 
The south side has two large buttresses of six stages. Internally the tower has 
two good plain round arches opening into the nave and chancel, entirely filled up 
from the spring of the arches with a wooden ringers’ gallery, apparently of the 
sixteenth century. 

“The north wall of the nave is no doubt the original one, and besides the small 
circular window already described, has a very good Norman doorway, with chevron 
and other mouldings. 

“ The rest of the church is of later date. The chancel, according to Blomefield, 
was built by Nicholas de Horton, rector from 1361 to 1380; and he supposes the 
nave and aisle to have been built by the parish at the same time. The clustered 
pillars of the nave, and the late Decorated windows of the chancel and aisle, 
of a very prevalent pattern in this neighbourhood, as at Attleborough, seem 
to justify his account. The font is a good one, of the same period. There is 
a square ‘low side window’ in the chancel. Between the clerestory windows, 
which, as well as the large west window and the roof are Perpendicular, are flint 
panels with sacred monograms. There are some remains of the old carved seats, 
and the upper portion of the roodscreen. A niche has been opened to the north 
of the tower-arch of the nave. A chapel, formerly on the north side of the 
chancel, is now only evidenced by a piscina in the outside wall. The east end was 
built up in its present disfigured style in 1756. 

“I must express a hope that in the restoration of this interesting church, now 
contemplated by the Rector, the ancient work will be simply sustained, and that 
new work will not be substituted for old, a process which has become too common, 
and is in reality a destruction of historical monuments.” 


Redgrave Church, which was next visited, is a very fine specimen 
of the architecture of the early part of Edward the Third’s reign. Its 
spacious chancel has suffered but little from more recent alterations, 
and the windows are the most beautiful in the neighbourhood. The 
magnificent east. window, of seven lights, is filled with flowing tracery 
of the best character, and bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
windows to be seen in many of the fine Decorated churches in the fen 
districts of Lincolnshire ; a class represented in its largest and most 
perfect scale in the east window of Carlisle Cathedral. The hand of 
the same architect, whoever he was, to whom we owe the design 





» Original Papers of Norfolk and Norwich Archwological Society, iv. 363; 
Archeological Journal, xi. 190, 
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of this church, may be clearly perceived in some other churches 
in this neighbourhood, particularly in that of Burgate. The side 
windows of the chancel are of the same character; the double feather- 
ing here, and in the last window of the south aisle, is a rather unusual 
feature. The buttresses, with gabled heads and niches, are very 
good, and have been illustrated in Brandon’s “‘ Analysis of Gothic 
Architecture.” The priest’s door has an ogee arch with a finial. 
The sedilia in this chancel are a Perpendicular insertion, and have 
three fine canopies. The nave has six arches, supported on slender 
Decorated pillars; and some of the windows of the aisles are of the 
same period, shewing marks of lateness in their style. The rest, with 
the clerestory and roof, are Perpendicular. There is a very good 
south doorway, with flowers in the mouldings, and floriated capitals to 
the shafts. The font is an excellent piece of Decorated work, and 
almost exactly the same as in the adjoining church of Wortham. The 
tower is unfortunately a comparatively modern erection, in white 
brick, and its appearance destroys the external effect of the church. 
It probably supplies the place of a round tower, which had fallen to 
decay, and which was the only remnant of an earlier church. 

To the generality of visitors the chief attractions in this church are 
its costly and finely executed monuments. That at the east end of 
the north aisle commemorates Sir Nicholas Bacon, the first person 
created a baronet, May 22, 1611, and his wife. The figures are of 
white marble on a black slab, and are exceedingly fine. Sir Nicholas 
was the eldest son of the Lord Keeper Bacon, and half-brother to the 
great Lord Bacon. He died in 1624, and his wife, Anne, daughter of 
Edmund Butts, Esq., died in 1616, at which time these monuments 
were erected. The tomb is the work of Bernard Janson, and the 
figures are by Nicholas Stone, the celebrated sculptor. The effigy 
of Sir N. Bacon is in the complete armour of his time, with his 
visor up. 

On the north side of the chancel is a very large and costly monu- 
ment to Lord Chief Justice Holt, the former possessor of Redgrave 
Hall; it is stated to have cost £1,500, and represents the deceased 
Judge seated in a chair, in his robes and coilar of 8S.; on his right 
hand is the figure of Justice, and on his left that of Mercy. His 
helmet and crest is held by cherubs above. He died the 5th of March, 
1719. Here is also a brass to Anne, widow of Edmund Butts, Esq., 
and mother of Anne, Lady Bacon, and daughter and co-heiress of 
Henry Bures, 1609—a good specimen of the female costume of James 
the First’s reign. There are also several mural monuments of the 
Bacon family, of the seventeenth century. 

The church is noted for having Cardinal Wolsey among its rectors, 
he having been presented by the Abbot of Bury, June 5, 1506. The hall 
here was a grange of Bury Abbey, and its erection dates as far back 
as 1211, by Abbot Sampson. The present hall was built by Rowland 
Holt, Esq., in 1770; it is now the property of George Holt Wilson, 
Esq., and its lake and park render it one of the most beautiful seats 
in the county. 

At Wortham the Societies were received by the Rector, the Rev. R. 
Cobbold, who pointed out some of the more remarkable features of his 
very interesting church; after which Mr. Manning spoke more in 
detail as follows :— 
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“This church appears to have been rebuilt about the time of Richard IT. or 
Henry IV. The chancel, and indeed the whole chureh, is an excellent example of 
the early Perpendicular style, the fabric having suffered but little alteration. The 
walls of the chancel are probably a century older, the corbel-heads once supporting 
the original roof remaining between the windows, and dating about 1300. The 
chancel is a step lower than the nave, an unusual circumstance. Perhaps when 
the nave w:'s rebuilt, and the chancel walls left standing, it was not found desir- 
able to sink the nave. An inspection of the north wall of the chancel externally, 
where it joins the nave, will shew that the walls are not of the same period. There 
is a fine east window of five lights, with some fragments of painted glass in it. 
The south side of the chancel has two early Perpendicular windows, and a doorway 
with a niche over it. On the north side are two similar windows, and an original 
vestry, with a chamber over it, roofed with a double gable to the north. There is 
a large cinqnefoiled piscina, and the seat of the sedilia. 

“The nave has three arches on each side, of the same early Perpendicular style. 
The pillars are octagonal, and the capitals of these and of the chancel-arch have 
been very much muiilated in removing the screens and parcloses. The roof is 
a good one, of the same date, but not ceiled between the principals. The aisles 
have windows to the north, south, and west, of similar character to those in the 
chancel. The clerestory has six windows on each side, with a band of monograms 
in the flintwork ex‘ernally, of very good design, and resembling those at Blessing- 
ham; this, with the brickwork at intervals round the arches, readers the whole 
composition a good piece of polychrome. 

“The font is almost ideniical with that of Redgrave, and is a fine example of late 
Decorated work. Each face bas a triangular canopy, with tracery. It is engraved 
in Van Vorst’s ‘ Baptismal Fouts,’ from a sketch taken by Mr. F. A. Paley. Of 
the old bench-ends there are considerable remains, now placed in various positions 
in the churcu. The poppy-heuds are well carved, and coeval with the church, 
The lower poriion of the roodscreen remains in situ, and a band of quatrefoils, 
forming the base, may be seen in one of ihe pews on the north side, 

“One of the most interesting and oldest parts of the church remains to be 
noticed—the round tower at the west end. It is now in ruins, and the interior is 
not accessible, the opening into it trom the outside having been blocked up about 
twenty years ago, to prevent idle persons from frequenting it. It is built entirely 
of flint, and has one or two small windows of Decorated date. It is chiefly remark- 
able for its greut size. Measured by paces, it is nine yards in diameter. The 
windows are not anywhere double spluyec. ‘There are no marks about this of any 
very —_= date, and I see no reason to consider it earlier than, or as early as, the 
thirteenth century ; very probably it is of the same date as the chancel walls, or 
about Edward the Tirst’s time. It is said, in published accounts, to have been one 
of the waich-towers of the Abbot of Bury, to whom the living belonged.” 


The remarkably pretty village of Palgrave was the last place on the 
‘ route, and, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Fitch, who was time-keeper 
throughout the day, the church was reached before dusk. The Ven. 
Lord Arthur Hervey pointed out that the objects of most interest in 
the church were the polychromed roof and the Norman font. A new 
aisle has recently been added in the north side of the nave, in very 
excellent taste; but the mistake has been committed of inserting 
a two-light window at the east end of the aisle, though the side win- 
dows are of three lights. 

A short drive, and the members were again assembled at Diss 
Rectory, and after partaking of the hospitality of the Rector and his 
lady, for whose kind invitation thanks were tendered by Lord Arthur 


Hervey, the company dispersed, having énjoyed one of the most suc- 
cessful joint éxcursions the Societies have undertaken. The arrange- 
ments throughout the day were excellent; the greatest courtesy was 
everywhere experienced, and a wise discretion was shewn by not 
including too large a number of churches in the programme. 
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SUSSEX ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct.10. An autumnal meeting of the Socie!y was held at Ardingly, 
and was numerously attended, although many members, and espe- 
cially those in London, had no intimation of the day fixed. ‘The 
members and visitors assembled at Wakehurst-place. and the Ven. 
Archdeacon Otter having taken the chair, the mansion was described 
by M. A. Lower, Esq., M.A.. F.S.A., &e. 

Wakehurst-place is one of several mansions in Sussex built at the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth’. It was built in 1590 by Sir Edward 
Culpeper, the date is on a small west garden door and his initials 
E. C. are on the sides of the Italian south porch. The mansion is 
fully described by Mr. Blaauw in the tenth volume of the “Sussex 
Archeological Collections,” p. 151, and pedigrees of the Wakeburst 
and Culpeper families are there given. This was originally one of 
the finest Elizabethan houses in Sussex, but it has been curtailed 
of its original proportions by the shortening of its wings. This wos 
found necessary, as the wings had fallen into ruin. The original ends 
and gables, however, have been preserved. The shields over the 

rincipal chimney-piece shew the arms of the family and their quarter- 
ings: including Hardreshull, Hawte, Greene, Iwardby, Bruce, Anguish, 
Walthers, Ralph Earl of Chester, Lupus Earl of Chester, Wakehurst, 
and Erneley. Sir Wm. Culpeper sold the estate in 1694 to Mr. Lyddall, 
a Commissioner of the Navy in the reign of William III. It after- 
wards passed to the family of Clarke, by whom it was sold, in 1776, 
to Admiral Peyton, and to his descendants it still belongs. ‘the 
house was lately occupied by Sir James Alexander Cockburn, now 
Chief Justice. The present tenant, Mr. Esdaile, while visiting a farm 
on the estate not long since, noticed a large packivg-case, and en- 
quiring what it contained, the only answer he received was “ things 
from the house.” On being opened, the case was found to contain, 
in a state of dilapidation, a large number of the paintings which now 
decorate the walls of the old hall. The ceiling of the hall, now 
divided into two compartments, is curious, the ornamentation being of 
the kind usually denominated “ pargetting.” The walls are generally 
covered with oak panelling, on which are hung a large collection of 
family portraits, some dating as far back as the Stuarts, while others 
are sufficiently modern to be representations of the present occupants 
of the mansion. The chimney-piece of the hall is covered with richly 
carved grotesque figures; the chimney-back, of Sussex iron,—for 
Wakehurst is in the very centre of the Sussex iron district,—has 
a moulding representing Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph. There is 
also some curious carving about the fine old oak staircase. 

Wakehurst was originally the seat of a family who derived their 
name from the estate, and were called De Wakehurst. One of this 
family accompanied Edward I. in his expedition to Scotland, in the 
year 1300, and was knighted by that monarch for his valour at 





i Lee House, in Fittleworth, was built by John Lord Lumley, in 1592; that 
date being twice inscribed in Arabic numerals. The second figure was mistaken 
by Dullaway and Cartwright, and the date 1492 therefore given; but a correct 
woodcut appears in Gent. Maa., Dec. 1844, p. 583. As the error has been very 
recently repeated, we print this reference to the correction. 
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the celebrated siege of Carlaverock. The arms which he bore were 
Argent, a chevron between three doves gules. In the year 1432 
a descendant of this warrior, John Wakehurst, held this estate, then 
valued at £20 a year. In 1430 Richard Wakehurst had the custody 
of the county of Sussex assigned to him. His daughter and heiress 
married Richard Culpeper, who thus became possessed of Wakehurst 
and other large estates in Sussex. The Culpepers were of Kentish 
origin; their principal seat was at Leeds Castle, in Kent, but so 
widely did they ramify that they have been called the ubiquitous 
Culpepers. Few parishes in West Kent and East Sussex but had 
a Culpeper, and they were of importance in the thirteenth century. 
Drayton, in his ‘ Barons’ Wars,” speaks of a warrior of the name— 
“ And Culpeper, with silver arm inrailed, 
Bare thereupon a bloody bend engrailed.” 

Their first connection with Sussex, however, was in 1318, when 
Thomas Culpeper was bailiff of Ashdown forest (Rot. Pat., 11th 
Edw. II., p. 2, Ne.33). Philpot, the editor of ‘‘Camden’s Remains,” 
assures us that in his time there were no less than twelve knights 
and baronets of this family “alive together.” Culpeper, the herbalist, 
whose well-known book is found in nearly every Sussex farmhouse 
and cottage, was a member of this family. It is difficult to conceive 
(said Mr. Lower) how so widely-spread a family should have become 
extinct in the course of little more than two centuries. 
_ Ardingly Church was next visited. A view of the exterior is given 
in Nibbs’ ** Churches of Sussex,’”’ and Mr. Lower described it as com- 
prising a chancel, nave, south aisle, and porch, and square western 
tower. The chancel wall and the north wall of the nave are of 
uncertain date, having been built of rubble masonry. In the chancel 
we have a piscina and an aumbry, both with wood mouldings, which, 
according to Mr. Hussey, may be of the Early English period, although 
they seem rather of Decorated character. Near the priests’ door is 
a small decorated window with a transom. There was a richly- 
decorated screen of oak, fragments of which are now preserved in the 
middle stages of the belfry. ‘The square tower with parapet was said 
to be comparatively modern, though the windows appear to us to be 
late English. But it has been partially rebuilt, and has no staircase 
turret, as is usual in earlier towers, a clumsy arrangement of ladders 
having been substituted. This church is chiefly interesting for its me- 
morials of the dead, which comprise,—an effigy in stone of a priest, in 
the Decorated period; and an altar-tomb in the Perpendicular style, to 
Richard and Elizabeth Wakehurst, 1457 and 1464, which is engraved 
by Nibbs, and is described in a paper in the second volume of the 
‘‘Sussex Archeological Collections,” (she was daughter of Robert 
Etchingham). There are also brasses, of which drawings are to 
be found among the Burrell MSS., for Richard and Margaret Culpeper, 
1509, (the latter was the Wakehurst co-heiress); the remarkable 
brass of Nicholas and Elizabeth Culpeper, who died respectively in 
the years 1510 and 1500 (with ten sons and eight daughters) ; and 
some more recent members of the Culpeper family, in 1633 and 1634. 

The De Warenne arms are in one of the chancel windows. [They are 
to be found also in Worth and other churches in the rape of Lewes, 
of which they were lords; as the Pelham badge (the buckle) is on 
churches in Pevensey rape. } 
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Mr. Lower having finished, an inspection of the carefully preserved 
parish registers, which commence in 1558, ensued. 

The Rev. Edward Turner made some observations on the bygone 
family of Feldwyk, who were landowners in Ardingly and West 
Hoathly (nearly a century before Wakehurst-place passed to the 
Culpepers), and who were for seven generations possessors of the 
property, and had a residence in that part of it which is in West 
Hoathly. Their estate was anciently named Feldwyk and Home- 
Woods, but is now called Oldhouse and Wakehurst Lands—Oldhouse, 
doubtless, from the circumstances of the old, and of late years dilapi- 
dated mansion, which was the residence of the heads of the Feldwyk 
family, so long as they were able to retain the estate,—and Wakehurst 
Lands, from the circumstanee of the Ardingly part of the property 
running up very close to Wakehurst-place ; the south-eastern boundary 
of the estate being for a considerable distance the turnpike road 
passing through Lindfield to London. The present aspect of the 
estate leads to the inference that the name Home-Woods is derived 
from its quondam woody nature, there being a considerable quantity 
of wood still remaining upon it. The earliest member of this family, 
of whom we have any notice, is William Feldwyk, of whom we know 
no more than that he was resident at Feldwyk, in West Hoathly, 
ort in the sixteenth century. His son, Walter Feldwyk, who suc- 
ceeded him, appeared, from an ancient roll of wills in the Lewes 
Registry, to have been resident at West Hoathly, doubtless at Feld- 
wyk, April 30th, 1546; for to one of the wills his name was found as 
an attesting witness. He died March 18th, 1557, having previously 
made a testamentary disposal of his property. His will is in the 
same registry. He was succeeded in his estate by his son, John 
Feldwyk, who married Catherine Tensin, by whom he had two sons, 
William and John. He died possessed of the family estate in 1561. 
In his will, also in the Lewes Registry, he, among other things, directs 
that in case of his death during the minority of his son William, 
this son should be sent for the completion of his education to some 
college, either in Cambridge or Oxford. This William Feldwyk suc- 
ceeded his father, and was the first to deviate from the anciently- 
accustomed mode of spelling the latter syllable of the name, which 
was with a y: whereas he was accustomed to use in his signature 
an? oftener than a y. His name appears in the Subsidy Roll for the 
rape of Lewes, of the date of the 19th James I. (1621), for lands in 
West Hoathly. The sum at which he stands assessed in that parish is 
£6 8s. He died intestate, in or about the year 1622. The name of 
William Feldwicke also appears in 1630 (Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. xvi. 
p. 49) as compounding with the Crown for a fine to which he had 
rendered himself liable, for neglecting to take up his knighthood at the 
coronation of Charles I.; as his lands, in the two parishes, yielded 
a clear income of £40 per annum, he was one of those that were thus 
brought within the qualification for the compulsory acceptance of this 
order. His name appears in the list of those resident in the rape of 
Lewes: the highest sum paid was £14; there were but two who com- 
pounded for £10 10s., of whom he was one, the other eighteen persons 
assessed in the rape paying £10 only, the sum accepted as a composi- 
tion in all the rapes in the majority of cases throughout the county. 
In the composition list the name of the parish is “ Westhodely,” 

Gent, Mac. 1864, Vou, II, 4¥ 
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which shews that the mode of designating the parish at the present 
day by the lower orders living in its immediate neighbourhood, viz. 
Hoadly, is of some antiquity. The estate was sold about 1700: yet 
the name occurs among the freeholders in Worth and Cuckfield, and 
a male remnant of the family is now resident at Sevenoaks. 

The paper ended, and the Ven. Chairman having conveyed the 
thanks of those present to both Mr. Lower and Mr. Turner, the 
members adjourned to Baleombe Place, a residence recently erected by 
John Alexander Hankey, Esq., who hespitably entertained them. 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 4. The annual meeting was held in the rooms of the Natural 
History Society, Foregate-street, Worcester, when the chair was taken 
by Six Tomas Wrynineton, Bart.,M.P. The report was read by Mr. 
J.S. Walker, one of the Secretaries. After noticing the excursions 
and proceedings of the Society in the past and present year, (already 
detailed in our pages*,) it proceeded to detail the new ecclesiastical 
works in progress or completed in this diocese, with critical comments 
thereon. Newland Church and the Beauchamp Almshouses first passed 
in review. ‘The.east window of the church was objected to as too small 
for the structure, the circular west window and the bell-turret were pro- 
nounced to be failures; but with these and one or two other exceptions 
the work was admitted to be satisfactory. Then the sumptuous and 
splendid church of Sherbourne, Warwickshire, just erected by Miss 
Ryland, was noticed. It is one of Mr. Scott’s most beautiful creations, 
and the cost was about £16,000. The mission chapel at Rowney-green, 
the school-church at Kingsnorton, the new schools at Barbourne, and 
the cathedral restoration, were next noticed. As to the latter, the 
report stated— 


**It is well known that a large and influential public meeting was held at Wor- 
cester last spring in aid of the complete restoration and rearrangement of the 
whole cathedral, under the superintendence of Mr. Scott and Mr. Perkins. The 
appeal then made has resulted in the promise of subscriptions to the amount of 
upwards of £16,000, towards the £30,000 which the contemplated works are esti- 
mated to cost. The first contract, including the restoration of the tower and the 
north side of the nave, has been entered into with Mr. Hughes, of Bristol, and the 
work will be immediately commenced. Mr. Scott has prepared drawings shewing 
the proposed reredos and choir-screen, which have been publicly exhibited at the 
Guildhall. ‘The reredos is an elaborate design of the same general character as the 
one now in course of erection at Lichfield Cathedral. The central portion imme- 
diately at the back of the altar is of considerable height, and consists of five niches 
containing statues of our Blessed Lord and the four Evangelists. From the centre 
rises a lofty pinnacle of open work terminating in a cross. North and south of the 
altar is a low and open aréade, with marble shafts and crocketed gablets. The 
screen between the choir and the nave consists of a double arcade of open arches 
supporting a solid loft, in which stands a portion of the organ, the larger pipes 
being placed against the blank wall space between the tower pier and the first 
arch on either side of the choir, 

“The important question as to how far this arrangement would or would not 
interfere with the congregational use of the tiave, demands the attention of all 
those who desire to see our noble cathedrals adapted to the spiritual requirements 
of the present day. Mr. Scott, in his report to the Dean and Chapter, mentions 
several positions in which the organ might be placed, but gives the decided pre- 
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ference to the one shewn in the drawings, he being of opinion ‘that there is no 
cause for fear that the suggested arrangement will in any degree clash with the 
opening out of the nave fully and bond fide for congregational use, which,’ he says, 
‘is of the essence of my report.? Your committee, however, are quite of opinion 
that by placing the organ between the choristers and the bulk of the congregation 
the voices of the former will be rendered inaudible to those worshipping in the 
nave, and that the result of such an arrangement would be either the abandon- 
ment of a plan the adoption of which Mr. Scott ‘ views as the condition of his own 
connection with the work,’ or another removal of the organ to a more suitable 
position, such as beneath the first two arches on the north side, or the western- 
most arch on each side of the choir. And the committee strongly recommend that 
at least an alternative design should be prepared, shewing some such an arrange- 
ment of the organ, with a light and open choir-screen, before any definite decision 
is come to in the matter. 

“The attention of the members who joined the excursion to Lichfield the other 
day was particularly directed to the choir-screen and the arrangements generally 
at that cathedral, and it was the unanimous opinion of those present that the 
erection of a solid gallery to contain a portion of the organ—however open the 
lower part of the screen might be—as proposed by Mr. Scott for adoption at Wor- 
cester, would be a great disfigurement to the architectural effect of the building, 
besides being objectionable on the other and more important grounds stated above. 
It must also be borne in mind that the utilization of the nave has now become 
a matter of necessity, and that it is no longer a question as to whether the choir- 
aisles or the nave should be thrown open for congregational use. For, even with 
the present unseemly and irreverent crowding of the presbytery, the choir and its 
aisles are barely sufficieut to contain the worshippers who now attend the Sunday 
services. And it is but reasonable to suppose that when the dirt, cold draughts, 
and such-like discomforts, almost necessarily attendant upon extensive and long- 
continued reparations, have given place to a due and orderly arrangement in a re- 
novated and well-warmed building, the number of those who will attend divine 
service in the cathedral church of the diocese will be very greatly increased, as is 
found to be the case at Hereford, York, and other cathedrals, where the comfort 
and convenience of the worshippers are duly attended to. The only way to pro- 
vide for the accommodation of these large eongregations is by appropriating the 
hitherto useless space westward of the choir—transept, nave, and aisles—to their 
use; and any arrangement that would in the slightest degree tend to interfere 
with the full use of this portion of the building is strongly to be deprecated.” 


Pershore, Malvern, Chaddesley Corbett, and Hindlip Church restora- 
tions, as also the minor works at Kingsnorton, Elmley Castle, Grimley, 
and Stratford churches, the Proprietary College at Malvern, the private 
chapel at the Rhydd, Kempsey Church restoration, Fladbury, Malvern 
Wells, Wribbenhall and Shrubhill churches, were severally noticed. As 
to the latter, the report stated that the church (which is from the de- 
signs of Mr. Hopkins, diocesan architect) was rapidly progressing 
towards completion. The Guesten-hall roof had just been placed upon 
the nave, thus practically refuting those who so confidently pronounced 
this matchless example of medieval workmanship to be in so decayed 
a state as to render its retention in its original position impracticable, 
and its adaptability to any other building impossible. 

After the adoption of the report, and the transaction of the cus- 
tomary business of electing officers and new members, the Society 
proceeded on an excursion, which embraced the churches of Norton- 
juxta-Kempsey, Stoulton, and Pershore. Norton Church was found in 
a very unsatisfactory condition. 


“It was soon tolerably clear,” says the writer of the notice in the ‘ Worcester 
Herald,’ “that a considerable work is to be done here. First of all, the church is 
not sufficiently large for the requirements of the parish, which contains a popula- 
tion of nearly seven hundred inhabitants, without accommodation in the church for 
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one-fourth of that numbér. The present incumbent, we believe, intends to have 
two services instead of one on Sundays, which will do something towards the defi- 
ciency hitherto existing; but still something else should be done, and we are sure 
that it could not be in better hands than it is at present. The modern brick porch 
is terribly shaky ; the tower, which has been pieced out with brick and plastered 
to hide all defects, is bulging in various directions; the seats are fearfully and 
wonderfully contrived for unseemliness and discomfort, and the southern windows 
of the nave, as also the east window, are en suife. Norman work still exists in the 
north and south doorways, and the north wall and its lights; and till lately the 
original Norman door of the north wall was in existence—we mean the actual 
woodwork,—but recently it has been most inexcusably allowed to perish. Such 
imens are so rare that all parties having a hand in their destruction ought to 
be ashamed of themselves. A very old door exists on the south side: some believe 
it to be Norman, but we do not think the mouldings will allow of that. In the 
chancel are Perpendicular side-windows, and we noticed specimens of old tiles on 
the floor, an octagonal font, one of the most diminutive of little organs in the 
western gallery, and a massive chest cut out ofa solid tree. Near the communion 
fails is a flat stone to ‘George Knight, minister and master of arts,’ who died in 
1639; and Thomas Knight, ‘a benefactor to the poor of this and other parishes,’ 
lies in the nave, where he was deposited in 1652, at the early age of thirty-nine.” 


Stoulton Church is in every respect a contrast to the condition of 
things at Norton. With only a population of about four hundred, the 
church is twice the size of that at the latter place, and is in good and 
satisfactory order, having been restored some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago. It has some Norman work in the north and south walls, 
and the semicircular chancel-arch is of the same date. Roofs of nave 
and chancel open; east window, Decorated, four lights; west window, 
ditto, three lights; tower at west end, chiefly of brick, very plain; font, 
circular, ornamented with roll and fillet, zig-zag and pellets; seats, open; 
floor covered with encaustic tiles. The arms and memorials of the Acton 
family, with helm, crest, and sword, may be seen in the chancel; and 
some of the inscriptions call for prayers for the departed as late as 1721. 
Mr. S. Garbet was buried in this church, a gentleman who greatly 
assisted Green in writing his History of Worcester, but was said to be 
“so modest that he would never publish anything in his own name!” 
The Rev. W. Derham, the religious naturalist (born 1657), also reposes 
here. The church possesses an ancient communion-cloth, of satin velvet, 
manufactured from a pre-reformation cope, containing in the centre the 
Virgin, with radiating glory, and adoring angels on either side. The 
Rev. G. E. Walker, the incumbent, conducted the party into his rectory, 
where the old registers were examined, and it was remarked that they 
do not seem to have suffered the usual fate of parish registers during 
the Commonwealth, but were entered up almost continuously. 

The visit to Pershore Abbey Church, now admirably restored, was 
the principal feature of the day. Mr. Ball, the churchwarden, who so 
perseveringly aided in carrying out the restoration, was present to re+ 
ceive the party; and here they lingered long, inspecting all parts of the 
glorious edifice, and admiring the care and skill exemplified in the re- 
storation, the sharpness of ancient sculpture, the beauty of proportion, 
and especially the fine specimen of storie vaulting, and the singularly 
beautiful lahtern of the tower. All agreed that the introduction of 
colour was required to impart tone and warmth to the structure, by 
stained glass at the east end, colouring the bosses, organ-pipes, &c. 
Mr. J. S. Walker read a paper descriptive of the main features of the 
church, and the work which has now been effected therein; but these 
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we have already detailed’. Mr. Ball announced that although the re- 
storation had cost some £6,000—a sum which at the outset would 
have frightened the committee to contemplate—everything proposed 
by Mr. Scott had been done, and the debt on the work was now within 
£100. Mr. Scott had done his work well, and had in no way misled 
the committee as to expense. 

Before leaving Pershore, a glance was given to St. Andrew’s Church, 
but there was nothing to repay examination, and the party proceeded to 
Norton Villa, the seat of G. J. A. Walker, Esq., where they were hos- 
pitably entertained. In replying to a toast, the Rev. G. Jenkin, the 
new incumbent of Norton, said that he hoped it would not be the last 
visit of the Society to his parish, and that when next they came he 
should be enabled to gratify them with the sight of a well-restored 
church. He was sure that their excellent friend Mr. G. J. A. Walker 
was anxious for the restoration and enlargement of the church of Norton, 
and it might be that the visit of the Society would be instrumental to 
that desirable result. No doubt such visits were productive of good, 
for small isolated parishes, if left to themselves, were often inclined to 
fall into a state of lethargy. They must, however, never forget that, 
while promoting the restoration of the material fabric, the principal aim 
should be to renovate Christ’s spiritual church, for the salvation of their 
fellow men. Asa means to this end, he believed that to restore the 
house of God had the effect of inducing the people to attend the ordi- 
nances of the Church, and to make them more thoughtful, orderly, and 
regular, in partaking of the means of grace. 





Tae Horet ov rue Frexcu Ancutves.—Considerable alterations have 
for some time past been going on at the Imperial Printing-office and at the 
Hotel de Soubise which — The latter building, which formerly be- 


longed to the Constable de Clisson and subsequently to the Guise family, has 
for some time past contained the State archives, and is now about to be con- 
verted into a sigillographic and paleographic museum, destined to fill up 
a void long existent in archeological science. The two buildings are con- 
nected by a staircase, formerly of the eighteenth century, but now replaced by 
one in the style of the Renaissance, which leads to the hall containing the 
collection of charters. This apartment, 80 ft. long and 33 ft. broad, was 
formerly the guardroom. It has now lost its original appearance, being lined 
from end to end with glass-cases, and is provided with an upper projecting 
llery supported by light columns. At the end is placed a large iron safe, made 
y order of the Constituent Assembly in 1790, to contain the utensils used in 
printing the assignats ; it is let into the wall, and is closed by a double door, 
which formerly had several secret locks. Among the objects now contained in 
it are the Merovingian edicts, autographs of Charles V., Queen Elizabeth, and 
the Emperor Charles V., with a letter from Soliman II. to Francis I., dated 
1528. The mortuary roll of St. Vital is one among the many curiosities. 
During the Middle Ages, the death of an abbot was officially communicated 
to the principals of other religious establishments, who each wrote some lines 
of condolence. The roll of St. Vital, at the visit to the Convent of Argenteuil, 
bears some Latin verses, the style of which leads to suppose that they were 
written by Héloise, who was then abbess of that institution. Lastly, in one 
of the drawers of that cupboard may be seen the keys of the Bastille, those 
of several conquered cities, and a number of other extremely curious ob- 
jects, which will be placed in the glass-cases of the exhibition —Galignani. 





1 Ger. MaG., Sept. 1862, pp. 305, 309. 
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VISITATION OF CHURCHES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
STAMFORD (concluded). 


CastitE Byram. (Lincolnshire.) 

I found nothing in this church to in- 
terest the heraldic antiquary. In the 
north wall of the chancel is a sepulchral 


recess, but nothing to be seen under- 


neath. When Col. Gervase Holles 
visited this church, he found the follow- 
ing coats :— 

1. Argent, a plain cross gules. 

2. Barry of six, argent and azure— 
(Grey of Codnor), impaling Verry- 
Beauchamp of Hach. 

8. Grey, impaling Or, three piles gules 
—Basset. 

4. Or, a lion rampant double quevé 
gules—(Mallory), impaling Argent, two 
roses and a canton gules. 

5. Or, a fesse gules—Colville. 


Lirtte Byram. (Lincolnshire.) 

In this very interesting church, which 
exhibits some fine Norman character- 
istics, sadly wanting restoration, I found 
. nothing of an heraldic character. On 
the north side is a fine Norman door- 
way, exhibiting the zigzag moulding, 
now blocked up; and on the south side 
is another, also blocked up, having the 
billet moulding and a rude representa- 
tion of two birds. In the north wall of 
the chancel is a sepulchral recess, with 
the remains of a canopy, but nothing at 
present to be seen underneath. On the 
stone which partly supports the reading- 
desk is the date 1590, the nine being 
reversed. I may safely add, without 
fear of contradiction, that this church 
would repay any ecclesiastical antiquary 
to visit it; and also, that it requires 
judicious restoration. When Holles 


visited this church he found the fol- 
lowing coats of arms :— 

1. Or, a plain cross vert — Hussey ; 
2. Barry of six, ermine and gules — 
Hussey. Crest (of Hussey): A hind 
trippant argent, collared and ehained, 
in an hawthorn bush. 


THURLBY. (Lincolnshire.) 

This church presents some interesting 
features, and at the time of Holles’ visit 
it had the following coats, although not 
a single vestige now remains :— 

1. Or, a fesse between two bars ge- 
melles azure, a label of five points gules. 

2. Argent, a chief gules, over all a 
bend azure—Crumwell. 

3. Barry of six, argent and gules, on 
a bend azure three lions passant or. 

4. Gules, a chevron sable between 
three goats passant argent. 

5. Or, a fesse between three bars 
gemelles azure, a label of three points 
gules. 

6. Or, a lion rampant double quevé 
gules. 

7. Or, a lion rampant double quevé 
gules, impaling Argent, three cinque- 
foils and a canton gules—Driby. 

8. Barry argent and gules. 

9. Barry argent and gules, impaling 
Gules, three cinquefoils argent. 


CirpsuaM. (Rutland.) 

In the east window of the north aisle 
is some portions of medieval stained 
glass, said to have been brought from 
the destroyed church at Pickworth. 
Amongst it are the following coats :— 

1. A shield bearing quarterly, 1. 
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France and England. 2. Plain. 3. Ar- 
gent, a harp (a portion only) azure. 4. 
Quarterly, 1. Argent, three fleurs-de-lis 
or; 2. Gules, three lions passant gard- 
ant in pale or; 3. Plain; 4, Azure, 
three fleurs-de-lis or. 

2. Gules, three lions passant gardant 
or, impaling Chequy azure and or. 

8. Per bend dancetté argent and 
sable. 

4. Bendy of six, or and sable, a can- 
ton ermine, impaling A lion passant 
gardant sable, crowned or; the latter 
half of the part bearing the impalement 
is thus charged, but the upper part is 
plain. 

5. Gules, a cross saltier ermine; un- 
derneath is this legend ... MAS . NEVILE. 

6. Quarterly, 1. and 4. France; 2. 
and 8. England: both this and No. 1 
is surrounded with the motto of the 
Order of the Garter. 

7. Azure, a lion rampant argent, a 
label of three points gules—Colvyle (of 
Newton, Cambridgeshire), impaling Or 
(not argent, as described by Blore in 
his History of Rutland, p. 191), three 
mill-rinds gules—De Marisco. 

8. Argent, a fleur-de-lis sable. 

In the north aisle are the following 
monuments :— 

1. In memory of Esther, the beloved 
wife of Edward Russell, who departed 
March 9, 1733, aged 34 years. She was 
one of the progeny of Mr. William Kirk, 
of Gramham (Grantham ?). At the top is 
a coat of arms, of which only the im- 
palement remains; the field is or, in 
the centre is a mascle gules, and on its 
dexter side is a lion passant gardant 
sable, Crest: A demi-arm embowed 
holding a scimitar. 

2. A handsome marble monument 
with a bust, probably intended for the 
deceased lady, at the top, to the me- 
mory of Anne, wife of Richard Snow, 
Esq., and daughter of John Sandys, Esq., 
of South Petherton, Somerset, who died 
June 3, 1706; also of five infants who 
died between 1685 and 1694. Arms: 
Party per fesse nebulée azure and ar- 
gent, three goat’s heads couped counter- 
changed — Suow, impaling Or, a fesse 
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dancetté between three crosses crosslet 
gules—Sandys. 

8. Adjoining is a very handsome brass, 
designed by the late Mr. Pugin; it con- 
tains an inscription under exquisitely 
wrought foliated canopies and minute 
buttresses panelled and crocketed:— 
“In memory of the Rev. Matthew Snow, 
A.M., the only son of Paul George and 
Mary Snow, Rector and lord of the 
manor of this parish; born Jan. 31, 
1759, died April 18, 1809. And of his 
six sisters: Jane, married to John Paget, 
Esq., of Cranmore Hall, Somerset, died 
Dec. 13, 1845; Mary Anne Snow, died 
April 9, 1829; Frances, died Feb. 3, 
1843 ; Mary, died May 31, 1847.” Above 
are the arms: — Quarterly, 1. and 2. 
Sable, four eagles displayed argent, on 
a cross engrailed argent five lions passant 
gardant sable; 3. Sable, within a bor- 
dure engrailed or a swan rousant argent ; 
4. Azure, a fesse argent between three 
eagle’s heads couped of the second ; over 
all on an escutcheon of pretence, Snow. 

4. Adjoining is a tablet to the Rev. 
Paul George Snow, M.A., only child of 
Matthew Snow, Esq., and Marianne 
Muriel his wife, and granddaughter of 
Richard Snow, Esq., of this place, Pre- 
bend of Wells Cathedral, Rector of 
Stanton Wyville, Leicestershire, and of 
this parish, who died Aug. 27, 1796, 
aged 66 years. Also to the memory of 
Mary his widow, youngest daughter of 
the Right Rev. Edward Willes, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells; died Aug. 31, 1818, 
aged 85 years. Beneath are these arms: 
Snow, impaling (Argent), a chevron 
(sable) between three mullets (gules). 
Crest: A horse’s head erased. 

On the south side of the wall which 
divides this aisle from the chancel are 
two stones affixed to the wall, crests 
lost; one has the arms of Snow with 
a crescent for difference, and the other 
Snow impaling three demi-boars erased. 


Eprnaam. (Lincolnshire.) 

This church has recently been re- 
pewed, and is kept in most admirable 
order in every respect. It contains 
several mouuments of the Bertie family, 








| 








the inscriptions on which appear of suffi- 
cient interest to be given in extenso, 

At the east end of the north aisle 
are two tablets of black marble bor- 
dered with military and naval tro- 
phies; at the top of which, within 
a garter, surmounted by an earl’s coro- 
net, is a shield of twenty-five coats: 
—1. Argent, three battering-rams bar- 
wise in pale proper, armed and gar- 
nished azure—Bertie, 2, Or, fretty 
azure — Willoughby. $, Ermine, five 
chevronels gules, on a canton of the 
second a lion passant or—Orreby. 4. 
Gules, a cross moline argent — Beck. 
5. Gules, crusilé fitché and three round 
buckles or—Rosceline. 6, Sable, a cross 
engrailed or—Ufford. 7, Argent, three 
pallets wavy gules—Valoines, 8. Sable, 
a maunch or. 9. Argent, a chief in- 
dented azure—Glanville. 10. Lozengy 
or and sable. 11. Per pale azure and 
gules, a lion rampant argent, 12. Barry 
of eight, or and gules. 13, Argent, a 
chief azure. 14. Gules, a lion rampant 
or, a crescent for difference argent. 15. 
Azure, three garbs or—Cyvelioc, Earl 
of Chester. 16. Azure, a wolf’s head 
erased argent—Lupus, Earl of Chester. 
17. Chequy or and azure—Warren. 18. 
Per pale or and vert, a lion rampant 
gules, 19. Or, three chevronels gules, 
a label of three points azure. 20. Sable, 
three garbs argent. 21. Sable, fretté 
or. 22. Or, a lion rampant double 
quevéd sable. 23. Gules, a fesse dan- 
cetté between six crosses moline or. 
24. Barry of six, ermine and gules, three 
crescents sable. 25. Quarterly, gules 
and or, in the dexter a mullet argent— 
Vere. On one side are the same quar- 
terings with the addition of — Azure, 
fretty or, on a chief argent a lion pas- 
sant gules, within a garter surmounted 
by an ear!’s coronet. On the other side 
Bertie, Beke, Ufford, and Vere quar- 
terly, with an escutcheon, quarterly, 
argent and gules, in the first and fourth 
quarters a fret or, over all a fesse azure 
—Norreys of Rycote, within a bordure 
surmounted by an earl’s coronet. At 
the bottom — Quarterly, 1. Bertie. 2. 
Vere. 3. Ufford. 4. Beke. 5. Wil- 

II 
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loughby. 6. Quarterly, 1. and 4. Gules, 
a lion rampant or; 2. and 3. Sable, a 
fret or; all within a garter, and sur- 
mounted by an earl’s coronet, On the 
first tablet is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


“ Hic jacet Robertus Bertie, filius 
Peregrini (Baronis de Willughby, Beck, 
& Eresby, regnante Elizabethd in Da- 
niam primo Legati, Anglorum deinde 
per Belgium militantium Generalis, co- 
piis demum auxilaribus Henrico Galliz 
Quarto submisus Prefecti) qui auctis 
ipse cumulatisq’ Honoribus, Comes de 
Lindsey, Baro de Willughby, Beck, & 
Eresby, Maguus Anglie Hereditario- 
Camerarius, Georgiano Ordinis Eques 
nobilissimus, Carolo Primo 4 Consiliis 
sanctioribus, Constabularij Magni pro- 
testate semel functus, Admiralli autho- 
ritate iteratd insiguitus, postremd cum 
pro fide sud & fortitudine singulari 
nupero civili bello exercitui reigio Dux 
preesset, mortem adeptus ultra illa ho- 
noratissime vite decora illustrem, Prelio 
de Edgehill, fatoq’ tanti viri noto, in 
causi sanctissim&é Imperio supremo 
victor gloriosé occubuit, anno statis 60, 
Christi 1642. E longo prudentique re- 
rum usu, multa illi experientia, oris 
dignitas que Procerem fateretur, eosque 
pre se ferret titulos qui nunc legunter. 
Tot licet nominibus prefulgenti alia 
adfuit claritudo é sobole non minus nu- 
merosi, quam ex Elizabethd Baronis 
Montacuti de Boughton filid liberos tre- 
decim suscepit: Montacutum, Rogerum, 
Peregrinum, Franciscum, Robertum, 
Henricumw, Verum, & Edvardum; Ca- 
tharinam, Elizabetham, Annam, Sophi- 
am, & Mariam.” 


On the second tablet :— 


“H, S. E. Montacutus filius Roberti, 
Comes de Lindsey, Baro de Willughby, 
Leck, & Eresby, precelsus Angliw Cu- 
merarius, Carolo Primo ab interio Cu- 
biculo, et Satellitij Regij Prafectus, 
Carolis utrisq’ & Consiliis secretioribus, 
Ordinis Periscelidis Eques_illustris. 
Uxorem primam duxit Martham Guli- 
elmi Cockani Equitis filiam, Comitis de 
Holdernesse viduam, @ qué suscepit li- 
beros: Robertum (nunc Comitem de 
Lindsey, &c.), Peregrinum, Ricardum, 
Verum, Carolum, Elizabetham, Bridget- 
tam, & Catharinam. Altera illi conjux 
Bridgetta Wray, Baronissa Norreys de 
Rycott, honoratissima Edvardi Sackvill 
vidua, & qué genuit Jacobum Barono- 
nem Norreys (aliam Fawiliz suze nobi- 
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litatem), Edvardum, Henricum, et Mari- 
am. Ista sobole propagavit familiam, 
quam virtute multiplici illustravit, can- 
dore & humanitate precipuus, vultus 
suavitate & gestuum moderatione sum- 
mus decorus, comitate generosi mag- 
nificd affabilis, Consiliarius prudentissi- 
mus; in prelio de Edghill fortitudine 
spectabilis pid, cum Imperatorem Pa- 
trem lethaliter prostratum objectu cor- 
poris sui diutissime protegeret interritus. 
Fide erga Principes optimos inconcuss4, 
qui Caroli Primi funestissimas exequias, 
quatuor procerum unus, inter ipsam fu- 
rentis Tyrannidis sevitiam, ad tumulum 
prosecutus est, suo pictatis officio dam- 
nare ausus potenter rebelles. Obiit 25° 
Julii, anno sre Christ. 1666, statis sus 
59; et sub hoc marmore cum patre 
Roberto & Marth4 conjuge una requi- 
escit. Avi Parentumque honoratissime 
memorize filij quatuor, Pegrinus, : Ri- 
cardus, Verus, & Carolus, supremi testa- 
menti curatores, merentes posuerunt.” 


Near to the last is a white marble 
tablet, having the following arms there- 
on :—Quarterly, 1. Bertie; 2. Willough- 
by; 3. Ufford; 4. Vere. Crest: A Sa- 
racen’s head proper, ducally crowned or. 
And the following inscription :— 


“To the memory of Richard Bertie, 
who, being honourable by his noble 
parentage, made himself more so by 
his noble actions. He was grandchild 
of that heroick and renoun’d Robert, 
and third son of Montague, both Earls 
of Lindsey, and Hereditary Lord Greate 
Chamberlains of England. His actions 
were these: On Forreine parts he at- 
tended upon his then Royal Highnesse, 
now K. James II., and Marschall de 
Turenne, att the seiges of Mouzon a°. 
1653, and Landrecy a°. 1655; in both 
which he shewed an undoubted courage 
in two desperate attacks. His em- 
ploym* at home were: hee served 
K. Charles the IId. in the command 
of Captain of Horse both in England 
and Ireland, as he did also the pre- 
sent King James the II. against the 
Invasion and Rebellion of the Duke of 
Monmouth in the West. Hee was a 
person of unblemish’d integrity, both to 
Church and State, of signall loyalty to 
his two Sovereigns, hospitality to his 
neighbours, and obliging candour to all 
men. To whose irreparable losse, on 
the 19th of January, a° 1686, and the 
50th of his unmarry’d life, the hon’ble 
Peregrine Bertie his second brother, sole 
executor and constant comp:nion in his 
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travayles abroad, and in his entire affec- 
tion at home, hath, as the last testi- 
moniall of his never dying love, erected 
this monument.” 

On the south side of the chancel is 
a very handsome monument, upwards of 
17 ft. high, of white marble veined with 
blue, at the top of which are the arms 
of Bertie, Willoughby, Beke, Ufford, 
Vere, and A lion rampant quarterly, with 
an inescutcheon charged with a maunch, 
and on a border eight pair of lion’s 
jambes in saltier; an earl’s coronet; 
supporters, on the dexter, a friar, with 
staff and beads; on the sinister, a savage 
wreathed about the temples and middle. 
Motto, Loyauté me obligé. 

On a pedestal in front, about 4 ft. 
high, stands a sarcophagus, of dark 
variegated marble; and above the sar- 
cophagus, in the background, are seven 
busts, inscribed, ‘Eliz. Lady Lindsey, 
Robert, Earl of Lindsey, Arabella Lady 
Rivers, Hon. Peregrine Bertie, Hon. 
Norreys Bertie, Hon. Philip Bertie, 
Hon. Albermarle Bertie.” And on the 
front of the pedestal below, the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

“ Robert Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
eldest son of Montague by his first wife, 
the Countess of Holdernesse, succeeded 
his Father in his hereditary honours of 
Earl of Lindsey, and Lord Great Cham- 
berlain of England July the 25th, 1666; 
and was made Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of this County in his 
room, and one of his Majesties Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and some- 
time one of the Gentlemen of his Bed- 
chamber. He had the honour to be 
continued in the former stations in the 
succeeding reigns, till he thought fitt 
to resign the first in behalf of his son, 
then Lord Willoughby of Eresby. He 
died May 9th, 1701, aged about 70 years. 
This noble Earl was three times married: 
first to Mrs. Mary Massingberd, one of 
the daughters and co-heirs of John 
Massingberd, of London, merchant, by 
whom he had only one daughter named 
Arabella, who was second wife to Thomas 
Earl Rivers; after whose decease she 
lived in the state of widowhood, and 
dying without a will the 28th day of 
February, 1716, aged about 59 years, 
a considerable personal estate fell to her 
four half-brothers, who survived her. 
His second wife was Elizabeth, sole sur- 
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viving issue of Philip Lord Wharton, by 
his first wife, daughter and heir of Sir 
Rowland Wandsford, Attorney-General 
of the Court of Wards, by whom he had 
five sons. The eldest was Robert Lord 
Willoughby of Eresby, who succeeded 
his father, and was afterwards created 
Marquis of Lindsey and Duke of An- 
easter. The second was the Right 
Honorable Peregrine Bertie, Vice-Cham- 
berlain to King William and Queen 
Anne, and one of their Majesties Most 
Honorable Privy Council; he usually 
served in Parliament for the Corpora- 
tion of Boston, where he was chosen 
seven times, and once for Truro in Corn- 
wall. In November, 1706, the Queen 
made him one of the Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer. He was generally esteemed and 
beloved; and his relations and friends 
had a very great loss of him by an 
apoplexy the 10th day of July, 1711; 
he died unmarried, aged about 48 years. 
The third was Philip, who was Gentle- 
man Usher of the Privy Chamber to 
Queen Mary, and Auditor of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. In the year 1694 he was 
chose Member of Parliament for the 
town of Stamford. He married Eliza- 
beth, a daughter of the Earl of Meath, 
who was relict of Sir Philip Coot, by 
whom he had no issue, and died the 
15th of April, 1728, aged about 64 
years. The fourth was Norreys, who 
was brought up in the Sea service, and 
made several voyages as volunteer on 
board his Majesty’s Ships of War before 
the Revolution. Soon after it, he was 
made Guidon of the Guards, and served 
the two first campaigns of that war 
with the troops in Flanders; but the 
troop staying at home the third year, 
he went a Volunteer on board the grand 
fleet commanded by Admiral Russel, 
and was made second lieutenant of the 
‘Suffolk.’ While the ship lay at Dart- 
mouth, he fell ill of a malignant fever, 
and died there August the 27th, 1691, 
aged about 25 years.—His third wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir 
of Pope, Earl of Downe in Iteland, relict 
of Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, in the 
county of Oxford; by her he had one 
daughter named Elizabeth, who died in 
the seventh year of her age, and one 
son named Charles, who acted for his 
brother, the Earl of Litchfield, in the 
command of Woodstock Park, and was 
chose Member of Parliament for New 
Weodstock in the year 1705. His first 
wife was an heiress, widow of Nicholas 
Newcomen, Esq.; his second was Mrs. 
Marshall ; but, having no issue by either, 


he left his estate to his great nephew 
Lord Albermarle Bertie, second son of 
the present Duke of Ancaster. He lies 
buried at Theddlethorpe by his first 
wife, where there is a monument erected 
to them; all the rest are buried here. 
The fifth son of Robert, Earl of Lindsey, 
by his second wife, was the Honourable 
Albermarle Bertie, who erected this 
monument in the year 1738.” 


Opposite to the preceding is a costly 
monument by L. I. Scheemaeckers and 
H. Cheere, of white marble, upwards of 
20 ft. high, having in the background 
a pediment supported by two Corin- 
thian columns, above which are these 
arms, viz. Bertie, Willoughby, Beke, Uf- 
ford, Vere, and Wandesford ; Quarterly, 
on an escutcheon, three eaglets displayed 
in fesse—Wynne; impaled with a chev- 
ron between three leopard’s faces— 
Farrington; a ducal coronet and sup- 
porters, and motto as before. Under 
the pediment are flowers in festoon. On 
a pedestal, with a circular front, about 
6 ft. from the ground, is the effigy of 
the first Duke of Ancaster, standing in 
a Roman dress, holding a baton in his 
right hand. And beneath :— 


“In a vault under this place lies the 
body of that late most noble prince 
Robert Bertie, Duke of Ancaster and 
Kesteven, Marquis and Earl of Lindsey, 
Baron Willoughby, Beck, and Eresby, 
and Hereditary Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England. He was son of Robert, 
Earl of Lindsey, by Elizabeth, his second 
wife, the only surviving issue of Philip 
Lord Wharton by his first wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Sir Row- 
land Wandsford, of the County of York, 
Knight. His first wife was Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard 
Wynne, of Gwydder, in the County of 
Carnarvon, Bart., by whom he had two 
sons, Robert, Lord Willoughby, who 
died under age in his travels at Wolfen- 
buttle, and Peregrine, now Duke of 
Ancaster and Kesteven, &c.; and three 
daughters, the honourable Ladies Eliza- 
beth, Eleanora, and Mary, who died 
young. His second wife was Albinia, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-general 
Farrington, by whom he had issue five 
sons and one daughter; the Honourable 
L: rds Vere, Montagu, Norris (dyed an 
infant), Thomas, Robert, and Lady 
Louisa. In the reign of King William 
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the IIIrd, he was called up by writ 
from the Lower House of Parliament, 
as Lord Willoughby of Eresby, and was 
several years Chancellour of the Dutchy 
of Lancaster, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the County of 
Lincoln, City of Lincoln, and County 
of the said City, and one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. Her 
Majesty Queen Anne created him Mar- 
quis of Lindsey the 29th of December, 
1706, and continued him in her Council, 
and in the same honourable employ- 
ments in this county, during her reign. 
He had also the honour to serve his 
Majesty King George the First in the 
same honourable stations ; and was July 
the first, 1715, created by him Duke 
of Ancaster and Kesteven. He always 
firmly adhered to the Church of Eng- 
land as by law established, was an equal 
assertor of the rights of the Crown and 
the liberties of the People; and, when 
Parliaments were up, resided in this 
County, where he lived hospitably, and 
had a good interest. He was born the 
20th of October, 1660, and dyed the 
26th of July, 1723. This monument 
was erected by his Grace’s Trustees in 
the year of our Lord 1728, according to 
the power given them by his Will.” 

Against the last monument is another, 
consisting of a pedestal of white marble, 
on which is the effigy of the second 
Duke of Ancaster, in a Roman dress, 
leaning against an urn, and beneath 
the urn a medallion, on which is a bust 
of his Duchess; in the background 
a pyramid of dark-coloured marble, on 
which are the arms of Bertie, Wynne, 
Ufford, and Willoughby, quarterly, with 
an inescutcheon, Or, a shield within an 
orle of martlets sable—Brownlow, and 
with coronet,supporters, and motto. This 
monument is about 15 ft. high, and on 
the front of the pedestal is this in- 
scription :— 

“This monument is erected to the 
memory of Peregrine, late Duke of 
Ancaster and Kesteven, Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England, who died Jan. 
Ist, 1741, aged 55 years; and of Jane 
his Dutchess, who was one of the 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir John 
Brownlow, late of Belton, in the county 
of Lincoln, bart., by whom he left three 
sons and four daughters: Peregrine, 
now Duke of Ancaster and Kesteven, 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England; 
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Lord Albermarle; Lord Brownlow; Lady 
Mary; Lady Albina; Lady Jane; and 
Lady Carolina Bertie.” 


Opposite to the preceding, on the 
south side of the chancel, is another 
monument of white marble veined, on 
which, about 6 ft. from the ground, are 
represented the third Duke of Ancaster, 
seated in his robes, resting his right 
hand on a medallion, on which is the 
bust of his Duchess, and holding a 
coronet in his left hand; and the fourth 
Duke of Ancaster in a Roman dress, 
with a baton in his hand, standing at 
the right hand of his father. In the 
front the arms, coronet, crest, sup-. 
porters, and motto of Bertie, Duke of 
Ancaster. On a marble, terminating in 
a pointed arch in the background, is 
a medallion with a bust of the eldest 
son of the third Duke, and above it an 
urn. And on two brass tablets are the 
following inscriptions :— 


“To the memory of the most noble 
Prince Peregrine Bertie, third Duke of 
Ancaster and Kesteven, Marquis and 
Earl of Lindsey, Baron Willoughby, 
Beck, and Eresby, Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England by inheritance, Master 
of the Horse to King George the Third, 
one of his Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the County of 
Lincoln, Recorder of Boston, and Keeper 
of Waltham Forest in the same County. 
His Grace first married, on the 22nd of 
May, 1735, Elizabeth, daughter and 
sole heiress of William Blundell, of 
Basingstoke, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, Esq., relict of Sir Charles Gunter 
Nichol, Knight of the Bath ; who having 
died without issue in December, 1743, 
he married, November 27th, 1750, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Panton, of New- 
market, in the county of Cambridge, 
Esq., by whom he had issue :—1. Lady 
Mary Catherine, who was born April 
14th, 1754, and died at Bristol April 
12th, 1767 ; 2. Peregrine Thomas, Mar- 
quis and Earl of Lindsey, who was born 
May 21st, 1755, and died December 
12th, 1758; 3. Lord Robert, afterwards 
Marquis and Earl of Lindsey, who was 
born October 17th, 1756, and succeeded 
his Father August 12th, 1778; 4. Lord 
ésccece » who was born September 14th, 
1759, and died the same day; 5. Lady 
Priscilla Barbara Elizabeth, now Ba- 








roness Willonghby of Eresby, who was 
born February 14th, 1761, and married 
February 23, 1779, to Peter Burrell, of 
Beckenham, in the County of Kent, 
Esq,, now Sir Peter Burrell, Knight, 
Deputy Great Chamberlain of England, 
by whom she hath issue the Honour- 
able Peter Robert Burrell, born March, 
1782; 6. Lady Georgina Charlotta, born 
August 7th, 1764. His Grace having 
raised a regiment of foot for his Ma- 
jesty’s service during the Rebellion in 
Scotland in the year 1745, was pro- 
moted to the rank of a General in the 
Army. This noble Duke ever shewed 
the most unequivocal and zealous at- 
tachment to the illustrious Family now 
on the Throne of these Kingdoms, the 


‘most patriotick concern for the preser- 


vation of our happy constitution, and 
the most attentive regard to the par- 
ticular interest of that County over 
which he presided, and in which, during 
the recess of Parliament, he lived with 
hospitable magnificence and liberality. 
His Grace’s death was occasioned by a 
lingering bilious disorder; and, having 
for many days foreseen his approaching 
dissolution, he took leave of his discon- 
solate family and afflicted friends, by 
a most affectionate and solemn farewell. 
He quitted this world with philosophick 
tranquillity, and resigned his soul to 
God with the sure and steadfast hope 
of a most sincere Christian. He died at 
Grimsthorpe, August 12th, 1778, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age; and was suc- 
ceeded in titles and estate by his only 
surviving son.” 

“To the memory of the most noble 
prince, Robert Bertie, fourth Duke of 
Ancaster and Kesteven, Marquis and 
Earl of Lindsey, Baron Willoughby, 
Beck, and Eresby, Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England by inheritance, one of 
his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the County of Lincoln. 
Quickness and clearness of apprehension, 
aided by a memory most happily re- 
tentive, guided by such dikcernment as 
ordinary men derive from long repeated 
observation, and fired by an ambitious 
desire of real glory, secured and facili- 
tated to this excellent young Nobleman 
the acquisition of every accomplishment, 
either suited to that exalted station for 
which he was‘born, or conducive to his 
improvement in that most honourable 
profession in which he chose to follow 
the splendid example of his renowned 
ancestors. Indefatigable in this glorious 
pursuit, he visited foreign, but chiefly 
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Northern climes; and with a deep- 
rooted scorn for all the refinements of 
enervating luxury, he gloried in the 
character of a hardy Briton, and en- 
riched it with the study and observation 
of the most celebrated military esta- 
blishments. But soon the troubles 
arisen in the Western hemisphere sug- 
gested opportunities of instruction better 
suited to the activity of his genius: 
nor were his loyalty and patriotism re- 
strained by the anxious apprehensions 
of the tenderest Parents, or the earnest 
intreaties of those noble Relations, who 
saw in him their present boast, delight, 
and hope, their future comfort, protec- 
tion, and glory. He went over as a 
Volunteer to North America in the 
twenty-first year of his age, and eagerly 
embraced every opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself by the most spirited 
and dauntless exertions in the service of 
his King and Country, by sea as well as 
by land. During his second campaign 
he received the melancholy tidings of 
his noble Father’s decease. On his re- 
turn he surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends, his family, and 
his country. In his person manly grace- 
fulness was united to natural dignity ; 
his manners were elegant without affec- 
tation, his affability was the genuine 
fruit of universal benevolence, and by 
the eminent goodness of his heart he 
shone with peculiar lustre in the several 
relations of Son, Brother, and Friend. 
But it pleased God to give an awful 
demonstration of the instability of hu- 
man bliss, and to snatch away this ob- 
ject of general admiration by a malig- 
nant fever, of which he died, unmarried, 
in the twenty-third year of his age, on 
the 8th of July, 1779, only eleven months 
after he suceeeded to the hereditary 
honours of his family.” 

In a chapel adjoining the chancel is 
the effigy of a lady, much mutilated. 
Just within the west entrance of the 
church are two effigies, probably of 
ladies, sadly mutilated; around one is 
the remains of a legend, the only por- 
tion of which at all decipherable is the 
word “Merci.” Near to these effigies is 
an altar tomb, divided in the front into 
four compartments, which are separated 
by crocketed pinnacles, and each compart- 
ment decorated with rich and fanciful 


-tracery, inclosing a shield of arms. The 


first aud second shields have a fesse 
charged with three crosses botony ; the 
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third has a bend between six martlets ; 
and the charge upon the fourth is nearly 
effaced, but appears by a MS. in the 
Harleian collection to have been, quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, a chief indented—Neville; 
2 and 3, three dolphins naiant—Simeon. 
On the tomb are the recumbent effigies 
of a knight in armour, and his lady. 
His feet rest on a‘monkey, and the effigy 
is very plain in its general appearance. 
On his left arm is a portion of a shield, 
charged’ with a fesse indented. She is 
supported at the head by angels, has 
a canopy over her, and monks in cowls 
at her feet. Her head rests on a cushion, 
and has the wimple, or chin-cloth. Ac- 
cording to the MS. above referred to 
it is said to be for a Neville, of Grims- 
thorpe, and his wife, but it is more pro- 
bably for a Simeon, who married the 
heir general of Neville. 

At the end of the last-named monu- 
ment is placed an upright pillar, wider 
at the bottom than at the top, about 
4ft. high, rudely sculptured, and said 
to have been found near to the church. 

On the corbels of the roof on the 
middle aisle are the following shields :— 

1. Or, three bars wavy gules. 

2. Quarterly, gules and or, in the first 
quarter a mullet. 

3. Sable, a cross engrailed gules. 

4. Gules, crusilé fitchée and three 
round buckles or. 

5. Gules, a cross moline argent. 

6. Or, fretty azure. 

In a window in the south aisle is 
England and France quarterly; sup- 
porters, dexter a dragon or, sinister, 
a lion tawney; above is a crown held 
by two angels. To judge from the num- 
ber of matrixes remaining, this church 
was rich in brasses. Over the south 
porch are two shields, almost obliterated 
by exposure to the weather: one bears 
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erusilé botony fitcheé, a lion rampant ; 
and the other, semée of fleurs-de-lis, a 
lion rampant — Beaumont ; impaling 
Three garbs—Comyn. 

At the east end of the churchyard 
is a very handsome monument to the 
memory of the Hon. Elizabeth Susan 
Willoughby, second daughter of the 
Right Hon. Peter Robert Drummond, 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, who died 
Oct. 10, 1853. Around the sides are 
the following coats :—1. Quarterly, gules 
and or, in the first quarter a mullet. 
2. Fretty. 3. Three bars wavy. 4 A 
cross moline. 5. Crusilé fitchée and three 
round buckles. 6. A cross ingrailed. 
7. Three eaglets displayed in fesse. 
8. Three (human) heads affronté, ser- 
pents entwined round the temples. 9. 
Three bars wavy*. 10. A lion rampant, 
in chief a crescent. 11. A wolf’s head 
erased. 12. Chequy. 13. A lion ram- 
pant double queued. 

When Gervase Holles visited this 
church he found the following shields :— 

1. Barry of six or, and azure a bend 
gules—Gaut. 

2. Azure, semée of fleurs-de-lis, a lion 
rampant or—(Beaumont.) 

8. Azure, a bend between six martlets 
argent—Luttrell. 

4. Argent, three dolphins naiant sable 
—Simeon. 

5. On a fesse three crosses botony 
fitchée. 

6. On a fesse three crosses botony. 

7. A bend between six martlets. 

8. Quarterly, a chief indented—(Ne- 
ville), three dolphins naiant—(Simeon), 

9. As 2. 

10. Same as 9, impaling Three garbs 
—(Comyn). 

11. Crusilé ,botony fitchée, a lion 
rampant, 


PROVOSTS OF CATHEDRAL CHURCHES IN IRELAND. 


Str,—Mr. Stubbs, in his valuable let- 
ter on the Provostry of Wells, asks (p. 
626, infra) for information relative to 
the Provosts of Tuam and Kilmac- 
duagh. I beg leave to direct his atten- 


tion to Dr. Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesiae Hi- 





« I have described this coat previously, as 
being on one of the corbels of the roof in the 
church, but I am inclined to think it should 
be Barry wavy of six, &c. 
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bernice, by which he will see that we 
have no less than seven provosts -of 
cathedral churches in Ireland, all con- 
fined to the province of Connaught. 
Wherever the English power prevailed, 
deans seem to be the rule. (See vol. i. 
pp. 487, 441; vol. iv. pp. 24, 82, 106, 
148, 209; vol. v. p. 186.) Harris’s edi- 
tion of Ware’s “Bishops” should also 
be consulted. 

A note at p. 625 relative to the duties 
of treasurers of cathedrals, and stating 
that where there was a common fund 
they acted as agents for the capitular 
body, interests me personally, as hold- 
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ing the treasurership of the cathe- 
dral of St. Canice, dioc. Ossory. There 
are distinct prebends in our chap- 
ter, the parish of Inisnag forming the 
corpus of the prebend attached to the 
treasurership. The chapter has also 
a considerable “fabric” or “cconomy 
fund,” but the treasurer, nevertheless, 
seems to have had duties merely ritual, 
as an “ (Economist” has from time im- 
memorial been appointed by the chapter 
to manage this undivided property. 
Iam, &c, JAMES GRAVES. 
Rectory, Inisnag. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN POTTERY KILN AT SHEPTON MALLET. 


Simr,—I send you an account of an 
interesting evidence of Roman occupa- 
tion which was discovered last week at 
Shepton Mallet. In making an excava- 
tion for the purpose of fixing the large 
copper of an extensive brewery now in 
course of erection there, the workmen 
came upon a construction which I will 
endeavour to describe. 

Ina circular recess, formed 8 ft. below 
the surface of the ground at the period 
from which the structure dates, is placed 
a shelf of the same shape, and 3 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter. This shelf is formed of 
coarse unground clay, and is 8 in. thick. 
Its lower surface stands 18 in. above the 
floor of the recess, and it is supported 
by rude half-columns of the same clay, 
which are attached to the sides of the 
recess beneath. The whole of the clay 
used is burnt red with fire, but has at 
this time very little tenacity. The sides 
of this recess are formed of small worked 
stones embedded in clay, and their sur- 
face is covered with a coating of the 
same material, which remains in a very 
perfect state. 

This shelf of clay is perforated with 
holes of two sizes. The larger ones are 
not circular, being some 7 in. by 8 in., 
and others 6 in, by 9 in.; the smaller ones 
3 in. in diameter, and some 3 in. by 2} in. 
The edges of these holes are very per- 





» Works of Sir James Ware, vol. i. 


fect. When first discovered, the larger 
holes held pots of common unglazed red 
earthenware. The opening of the recess 
in front of this shelf is 2 ft. 3 in., which 
is further contracted by two free-stone 
jambs to1ft.8in. These jambs rest on 
the floor of the excavation, and are 2 ft, 
high, and 1 ft. thick. The sides of the 
recess above the shelf are carried up 
18 in. in stone work, and are covered 
with an even surface of clay. In front 
of this construction is a cleared space on 
the same level extending about 6 ft. back- 
ward, the extent being marked by a por- 
tion of a layer of worked stones arranged 
on a semicircular form on the floor. 

Above the natural ground level of the 
Roman period, which I have already 
spoken of, lies an accumulation of black 
soil, 2 ft. thick, on which grass was grow- 
ing before the brewery works were com- 
menced with. 

This curious structure is a Roman 
pottery kiln. I speak with some con- 
fidence on this subject, because I have 
been confirmed in this opinion by my 
friend, the Rev. E. Trollope, F.S.A., to 
whom I communicated the chief points 
I have stated, immediately after my 
first .visit to the spot. Mr. Trollope 
says, “Of the Roman origin of this find 
there can be no doubt from the exuvix 
gathered from it.” He also reminds 
me that at Castor, Northants, or Duro- 
brive, a similar kiln was found, and de- 
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scribed by the late Mr. Artis, a steward 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s. 

The quantity of pottery found whole 
is very smal]. No vessel was quite per- 
fect, four only failed of being so through 
having portions broken out of the bot- 
tom. The shape of these is the same. 
They are of common red unglazed 
earthenware formed like a flower pot, 
having a small handle of the same ma- 
terial set on in the middle of the vessel. 
These are the leading proportions—5 
in. high, 5in. diameter at top, 3 }in. 
at the bottom; the handle 2 in. in dia- 
meter. Round the centre of the mug 
runs a band of simple diagonal mark- 
ings. They are enclosed between two 
indented parallel lines running above 
and below. These were found in the 
large holes in the shelf already men- 
tioned, and among the fragments is a 
large number of pieces belonging to 
similar vessels. One very shallow dish 
nearly perfect was also found, and frag- 
ments of other large and small vessels 
in black and red earthenware, many 
shewing markings on the surface of 
various patterns, some of these being 
made, as it seems, with a stamp. The 
bottoms and other portions of very small 
jars in red and black ware also were met 
with. I had the pleasure of inspecting 
these remains, the largest and most in- 
teresting portion of which is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Clarke, one of the partners 
in the brewery aforesaid, whose kindness 
and courtesy I have pleasure in acknow- 
ledging. 


Unlearned Clerks. 
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No portion of metal belonging to 
the pottery kiln has been discovered. 
A quantity of black earth lying on the 
floor in front of it, is supposed to con- 
tain the remains of charcoal with which 
it was heated. A bronze fibula was 
picked up on the same spot, and a few 
Roman coins have been met with in dif- 
ferent parts of the site of the brewery. 
These are chiefly small ones of the Con- 
stantine period, known as “ Soldiers’ 
money.” 

On a second visit which I paid to the 
spot a day or two ago, portions of two 
hand-mill stones were shewn me, which 
had been taken out of the debris. Both 
of them were imperfect, but one fitted 
into the other. They were formed out 
of a species of coarse conglomerate, and 
were 15 in. in diameter, and from 2} 
to 3in. thick. One or two medieval 
coins had also been found, and there is 
every reason to believe that the site is 
rich both in Roman, early British, and 
medieval remains, which will doubtless 
be met with, when any further opening- 
out of the soil is made. 

You will be glad to hear that it has 
been resolved to arch over the pottery 
kiln, in order to preserve it, and to 
render it accessible to those who care 
to inspect works of the Roman period. 
Should any further antiquarian discovery 
be made at this place, I shall have plea- 
sure in sending you a report of it. 


I am, &e. W. B. CapaRn. 
Draycot, Wells, Nov. 12, 1864. 


UNLEARNED CLERKS. 


Str,—I have recently noted a singu- 
lar instance of ignorance on the part of 
two ecclesiastics beneficed in this dio- 
cese (Winchester), in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century; one of these, 
however, came from the diocese of Nor- 
wich. The medizval bishops were gene- 
rally very strict in their examination of 
candidates for Holy Orders, but the ap- 
plicants were often very numerous, so 
that the bishop had to depute his powers 
to others, and by their carelessness in- 


competent persons were sometimes pre- 
sented for Orders. Among that series 
of curious paintings on the walls of the 
Lady-chapel of Winchester Cathedral, 
illustrative of miracles attributed to 
the Blessed Virgin, there is one depict- 
ing the story of a certain priest of vir- 
tuous life, but so little versed in the 
science of letters as to be only able to 
say one mass, viz. the Votive Mass of 
our Lady ; who on being accused of the 
same to the bishop, and admitting his 











ignorance, was reviled by the bishop as 
a seducer of men, and was forthwith 
suspended from his benefice, &c. 

On the 24th of June, 1385, the illus- 
trious William de Wykeham, bishop of 
Winchester, caused Sir Roger Dene, 
Rector of the church of St. Michael, in 
Jewry-street, Winchester, to swear upon 
the Holy Gospels that he would learn 
within twelve months the articles of 
faith ; the cases reserved to the bishop ; 
the Ten Commandments; the seven 
works of mercy; the seven mortal sins ; 
the sacraments of the Church, and the 
form of admivistering and conferring 
them ; and also the form of baptizing, 
&c., as contained in the Constitutions of 
Archbishop Peckham ;—under the pen- 
alty of forty shillings, to be distributed 
as alms by the bishop. 

On the 2nd of July, in the same year, 
the bishop exacted from John Corbet, 
Rector of Bradley, Hants., a similar 
obligation, that he should learn the 
same before the feast of St. Michael then 
next ensuing. 

Roger Dene (late Rector of Ryston, 
Norfolk) was instituted by Henry Spen- 
cer, Bishop of Norwich, to the aforesaid 
church of St. Michael’s, in the city of 
Winchester, on the 21st of June, 1385, 
vice Galfrid Chauntrell, its late Rector, 
who exchanged. 

Sir John Corbet was instituted to the 
parish church of Bradley by William de 
Wykeham, at Farnham, June 2, 1385. 

In 1570, the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester were ordered to procure 
a virtuous and learned man, to read 
a divinity lecture twice a week in 
Winchester Cathedral, to the Dean 
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and Canons, and the clergy of the city 
and college, “who were diligently to 
hear and note the same, and each of 
them shall be monthly examined by the 
said reader, how they have marked and 
remembered such points of doctrine as 
he hath read unto them, and are meet 
for their capacities.” 

The Minor Canons were every week 
to commit to memory one chapter of St. 
Paul’s epistles in Latin, and to be ex- 
amined by the said divinity reader, 
who was to make “a report of their 
profiting to the ordinary.” 

In 1572, the clergy of the different 
deaneries in the diocese were ordered to 
learn by heart the first epistle of St. 
Paul to Timothy. I will quote the 
Andover entry as a specimen :— 

“In parluré Hospitii Le Hart, apud 
Andevere, toto clero hujus decanatts 
convocato. 

“Dominus injunxit eisdem omnibus 
et singulis ad discendum memoriter, pri- 
mam epistolam Pauli ad Timotheum, ut 
valeant reddere compertum cum vocati 
et requisiti fuerint.” 

In the following year they were all 
ordered to learn the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. Similar notices of later date 
may be quoted, shewing the anxiety to 
inculcate a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

In 1618, William Elmes, Vicar of 
Hurstborne Priors, was summoned to 
appear in the Consistory Court of Win- 
chester, ‘for losing the Common Prayer 
Book, and neglecting to say service in 
consequence thereof.”—I am, &c., 

FRANCIS JOSEPH BAIGENT. 

Winchester, Nov. 15, 1864. 


‘JOHN BURTON, M.D. 


Srr,—As a learned and diligent anti- 
quary, an able medical author, and a 
zealous and indiscreet partisan of the 
house of Stuart, the name of Dr. John 
Burton of York is invested with a cer- 
tain interest which is enhanced by the 
probable supposition that he was the 
original of Sterne’s Dr. Slop. 

Erroneous statements are current 


12 


respecting the time and place of his 
birth. 

Mr. Chalmers (Biog. Dict. vii. 247,) 
says- that he was born in 1697, which 
date is adopted by Mr. Nichols, (“ Illus- 
trations of Literature,” iii. 375,) and by 
Watt. (Bibl. Brit.) Now he died Jan. 
19, 1771, and the inscription on his 
monument in the church of Trinity 
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Micklegate at York specifies that he 
was aged 62, (Hist. of York, 1788, ii. 
198). It will be seen hereafter that he 
was really only in his 61st year. 

The Rev. John Bigland, (“ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” xvi. 807, n.) avers 
that he was a native of Wakefield. Mr. 
Chalmers says he was born at Ripon, 
and recently Mr. Cryer has stated with 
marvellous confidence that he was un- 
doubtedly born at Heath, (Lupton’s 
“Wakefield Worthies,” p. 253). 

He was admitted a pensioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, June 19, 
1727, being then aged 18 and upwards, 
according to the college register which 
describes him as the son of John Burton, 
merchant, born at Colchester and edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

From information kindly supplied by 
the Rev. Dr. Hessey, the Head Master 
of Merchant Taylors’, it appears that 
Burton’s name only occurs in the Pro- 
bation Book of that school on March 11, 
1725-6. He was in the fifth form, which 
was then the highest but one. The entry 
is “John Burton, born June 9, 1710, 
entered the school Nov. 2, 1725, now 
six months in this form.” The next 
Probation List is that of Sept. 14, 1726. 
It is probable therefore that he quitted 
the school on the Election Day, June 
11, 1726. 

It is certain that his mother was 
buried at All Saints, Colchester, and 
that he had a brother Christopher who 
was baptized there; (Lupton’s “ Wake- 
field Worthies,” p. 253). We find that 
Christopher Burton, son of John Bur- 
ton, merchant, born at Colchester and 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, 
was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, April 23, 1728, aged 
17 and upwards. He proceeded B.A. 
1731-2, and commenced M.A. 1735. 

John Burton proceeded M.B. at Cam- 
bridge in due course in 1733. In the 
Preface to Mon. Ebor. he thus. alludes 
to his having been at St. John’s :— 

“From the time I went to St. John’s 
College at Cambridge, I had a kind of 
natural curiosity to penetrate into the 
darkest and most remote state of my 
country in general.” 

Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, Il, 
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Mr. Bigland says he finished his studies 
at Edinburgh. This is probable. At any 
rate he contributed a short paper to the 
“ Edinburgh Medical Essays,” v. 278. 

Mr. Chalmers avers that he was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford. This 
is hardly likely to be correct, as he was 
only in his seventeenth year when he 
became a member of St. John’s at Cam- 
bridge, and although there is an interval 
of a year between his leaving Merchant 
Taylors’ School and his going to St. 
John’s, yet if he had been at Oxford 
in the meantime, one cannot under- 
stand why the fact was not stated in 
his admission at St. John’s. Under the 
statutes of the University then in force, 
it was necessary for the degree of M.B. 
that he should have resided in Cam- 
bridge for the major part of nine terms, 
and have completed his fifth year from 
admission. 

The ascertained facts respecting his 
birth and education may be thus sum- 
med up:—He was son of John Burton 
merchant, by Margaret, daughter of 
John Leake, Vicar of Warmfield, and 
was born at Colchester, June 9, 1710. 
He was at Merchant Taylors’ School 
from Nov. 2, 1725, to about June 11, 
1726, and on June 19, 1727 was ad- 
mitted a pensioner of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a member of which 
house he took the degree of M.B. 1733. 
He proceeded M.D. at Rheims in or 
before 1738. 

We submit that Dr. Burton must here- 
after be reckoned amongst the Worthies 
of Essex, although, undoubtedly, from 
his important but unfinished work on 
the Yorkshire Monasteries, his name 
will ever be most honourably associ- 
ated with the great county in which 
he so long resided. 

There is a curious notice of Dr. Bur- 
ton in that very strange book, James 
Atkinson’s “Medical Bibliography.” Mr. 
Atkinson’s father was intimate with the 
Doctor, and Mr. Atkinson himself recol- 
lected him and his mischievous monkey. 

C. H. anp THompson CooPER. 

Cambridge, Nov. 11, 1864. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





The Gnostics and their Remains, An- 
cient and Medieval. By C. W. Kino, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of “ Antique Gems.” (Bell 
and Daldy.)—This is a handsome volume, 
evidently the fruit of much research, and 
being (except Walsh’s meagre epitome 
of Beausobre) the only English work on 
tbe Gnostics, it deserves and will repay 
close examination. Mr. King maintains 
that most of the doctrines ascribed to the 
early heretics were no inventions of theirs, 
as the Christian Fathers very generally 
seem to assert, but had their origin in India, 
and had extended thence to Egypt long 
before the birth of Our Lord. , The work, 
in support of this view, goes into details 
of the various early systems of religion, 
and discusses many of the questions as 
to symbolism, serpent-worship, charms, 
talismans, incantations, &c., that have 
long divided the learned world, and in 
its fac-simile engravings of the Gnostic 
gems it supplies a help for the solution 
of some of them. The author’s former 
book on Gems shews how competent he 
is to describe accurately, and to draw 
generally acceptable conclusions; and 
though, of necessity, theological ques- 
tions arise in his present work, which 
did not appear heretofore, he treats them 
succinctly, and carefully avoids a con- 
troversial tone. Our antiquarian readers 
will probably be most interested in his 
remarks on the case of the Templars; 
he inclines to the idea that the charge 
of their holding Gnostic doctrines had 
more foundation in fact than modern 
writers in general ascribe to it ; he thinks 
much the same of the Albigenses; and, 
if we gather his meaning aright, the mo- 
dern Freemagons are liable to the same 
charge. Any discussion of these points 
would occupy far more space than we 
can at present afford, and we must there- 
fore leave them in the hands of readers 


who can appreciate a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive volume. 





Lives of the Stephensons, Men who 
have been the instruments of effecting 
so mighty a change in almost every re- 
lation of life as the Stephensons have 
undoubtedly done—no matter who ori- 
ginated, or who helped, they were the 
prime agents—may not unreasonably 
have a brace of biographers at one time. 
The works mentioned below * are calcu- 
lated to give between them all the infor- 
mation that need be had. It will be 
seen that Mr. Smiles, who was first in 
the field, has taken Stephenson the elder 
for his hero, and has made his son but 
the second figure on his canvas; Mr. 
Jeaffreson has, unwisely we, think, re- 
versed this. Still there is substantial 
agreement in their pictures, though one 
is usually brief where the other is ela- 
borate. Mr, Jeaffreson, we must sup- 
pose, has not been in any way indebted 
to his predecessor, as he makes no men- 
tion of the Story, but he has called to 
his aid Mr. Pole, the civil engineer, and 
we have therefore a more detailed ac- 
count of the Menai, the High Level, 
and the Victoria Bridges, in his two 
8vo. volumes, than Mr. Smiles can find 
room for in his work, of one-fourth the 
size and price of the other. On the other 
hand, Mr. Smiles bas the advantage of 





* “The Story of the Life of George Stephen- 
son, including a Memoir of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson. By Samuel Smiles, Author of 
‘Industrial Biography,’ &c. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised.” (John Murray.) 

“The Life of Robert Stephenson, F.R.S., 
&c., late President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. By J.C. Jeaffreson, Burrister-at- 


Law. With Descriptive Chapters on some of 
his most important Professional Works, by 
William Pole, F.R.S., M.C.E.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
(Longmans.) 
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treating the whole of his subject himself, 
and few beside professional men will re- 
quire more than he tells them. He dis- 
plays, indeed, much tact in dealing with 
his subject, and his hints at engineering 
details, whilst sufficient for the under- 
standing of the matter he is speaking of, 
never preventhis volumes being reallyplea- 
sant reading. Of this we have another ex- 
ample in his latest work, on the early 
engineers”, which is abrilged from his 
** Lives of the Engineers,” and which in 
a very small compass gives a most read- 
able account of the drainage of the Fens, 
the formation of the New River, and the 
rise of the canal system, not only in Eng- 
land but in France. So valuable a little 
work on such subjects we believe has 
never before been produced. 





Tracts for the Christian Seasons: being 
Readings for every Sunday and Holy- 
day in the Year. With an Introductory 
Tract on Inspiration. Third Series. 
Conducted by the Rev. Jamzs Russeiu 
Wooprorp, M.A., Vicar of Kempsford, 
Gloucestershire. (Oxford and London: 
John Henry and James Parker.) —This 
series is now complete, in four small 
volumes. It contains nearly one hun- 
dred tracts; and when we mention that 
among the writers of them are found the 
Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop Coadjutor 
of Edinburgh, Archdeacon Bickersteth, 
Rev. Drs. Goulburn, Moberly, Hessey 
(late Bampton Lecturer), Prebendary 
Freeman, Rev. Messrs. Claughton, Wals- 
ham How, and C. E. Kennaway, we 
have said enough to shew that it is as 
fully adapted to the demands of the day, 
as the first and second series, issued ten 
years ago under the supervision of the 
late Bishop Armstrong, of Graham’s- 





» « James Brindley and the Early Engineers. 
By ‘Samuel Smiles, Author of ‘ Self-Help,’ &c. 
Abridged from ‘Lives of the Engineers.’” 
(John Murray.) 
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town, were so generally allowed to be, 
to the peculiar circumstances of those 
times. 





Faith and Life. Readings for the 
Greater Holydays and the Sundays 
Srom Advent to Trinity. Compiled from 
Ancient Writers, with Notes on “ Eter- 
nal Judgment” and Christ’s Sacrifice. 
By Wi1114M Brien, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. (Rivingtons.) — Mr. Bright’s 
profound acquaintance with the Fathers, 
as evidenced by his “ Ancient Collects,” 
has enabled him to enrich our devo- 
tional literature with a volume, which 
is small, but very precious. It. is in- 
tended as a help to religious thought in 
harmony with the Church service for 
each day, for which Readings are given, 
extending in the present volume from 
Advent to Trinity Sunday, and it is 
intended to be followed by another to 
complete the cycle of the Christian year. 
Many of the readings are from St. Au- 
gustine or St. Chrysostom, but St. Atha- 
nasius, St.Gregory Nazianzen, St. Cy- 
prian, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and St. 
Bernard also contribute to them, and 
some passages have been taken from the 
Ambrosian and the Parisian Breviaries. 





British North America. With Maps. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—In view of 
the confederation of the great colonies 
thatremained faithful to the British crown, 
which is now in progress, this little 
volume is calculated to be very useful. 
It contains really well-written notices of 
their history, topography, climate, pro- 
ductions, &c., and has several neat maps ; 
altogether it is calculated to give just 
the information that most readers require 
when countries hitherto but little known 
become, from the course of events, sub- 
jects of general interest. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month, 


Wirz the signature of the treaty of peace between Denmark and the 
great German Powers, and the consent of the Italian Parliament to 
accept Florence as the capital of Italy, the questions that lately agitated 
the Continent are considered to have been set at rest; although un- 
easiness is still felt with regard to the “ party of action” in Italy, which 
is labouring to bring about an insurrection in the Austro-Italian pro- 
vinces. All else in Europe appears quiet, and the project of a great 
reduction of armaments is again discussed. 

From America we learn nothing more than the re-election of Mr, 
Lincoln as President, which is considered as a pledge that the Federals 
intend to adhere to the policy that has hitherto been pursued by them. 
In the field no operations of importance appear to have taken place, and 
the approach of winter is expected to bring about an informal suspen- 
sion of hostilities; but ere this occurs, fresh attempts on Richmond and 
Charleston, and a naval attack on Wilmington, are threatened by the 
Federals. 

In September last Admiral Kuper, in command of an English, 
French, Dutch, and American force, attacked and destroyed the forti- 
fications erected by the Prince of Chosiu to close the passage of the 
Inner Sea of Japan to foreign vessels. The Japanese fought boldly, 
and when their works were taken, they were found to be well con- 
structed after the European model, with shot-proof magazines, stock- 
aded barracks, guns mounted on traversing platforms, &c.; and though 
some of their troops were cased in armour and carried bows and 
arrows, others were supplied with rifles, which they used with great 
effect. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 








EccresrasticaL, 

Nov. 8. The Queen has been pleased to 
grant unto the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., 
the place and dignity of a Canon in the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, void 
by the resignation of the Rev. William Harry 
Edward Bentinck. 

Civin AnD MrIniTary. 

Nov. 4. This day (Nov. 1) the Right Hon. 
John, Lord Wodehouse, was by H.M.’s com- 
mand sworn of H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council, 
and took his place at the Board accordingly. 

Her Majesty in Council was this day (Nov. 1) 
pleased to declare the Right Hon. John, Lord 
Wodehouse, Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland. 

Charles Burslem Saunders, esq., and Theo- 


philus John Metcalfe, bart., of the Bengal C.S., 
to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division 
of the Third Class, or Companions of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

The Rev. Claude Hubert Parez, M.A., of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, to be one of 
H.M.’s I tors of School 

Nov. 11. 12th Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Colvile, to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. 
A. F. Bentinck, deceased. 

80th Foot.— Maj.-Gen. James Robert Young, 
to be Col., vice Gen. Thomas William Robbins, 
deceased, 

MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Nov. 1. County Borough of Carmarthen.— 
William Morris, esq., of the county of the 
borough of Carmarthen, in the room of David 
Morris, esq., deceased. 
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BIRTHS. 


Aug. 17. At Ferozepore, Punjaub, the wife 
of Capt. 8. E. Delap Wilson, late 42nd L.I., 
a son. 

Aug. 22. At Courtallum, Tinnevelly, the 
wife of James Silver, esq., Madras C.S., a son. 

Sept.5. At Mercara, Coorg, the wife of 
Edmund Ludlow, esq., Adj. 25th Madras N.I., 
a son. 

Sept.9. At Rampore, Bengal, the wife of 
Edmund Elliot Lowis, esq., C.S., a son. 

Sept. 15. The wife of the Rev. C. H. Deane, 
M.A., Chaplain, Cannanore, Madras Presi- 
dency, a dau. 

Sept. 23, At Fyzabad, Oude, the wife of 
Capt. R. Oldfield, R.A., a dau. 

At Kishnaghur, the wife of Edward Grey, 
esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

Sept. 30. At Agra, the wife of H. E. Stanley, 
esq., Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 

At Montevideo, the wife of Lieut. R. H. 
Napier, R.N., Commanding H.M.S. “Triton,” 
a son. . 

Oct.1. At Trivandrum, India, the wife of 
Henry Newill, esq., British resident in Travan- 
core, a son. 

Oct. 2. At Poonah, the wife of Major F. 
Solly Flood, Military Secretary, a dau. 

Oct.4. At Dhurmsala, Punjaub, the wife 
of Capt. Ralph Young, Deputy Commissioner, 
a son. 

Oct. 5. At Mysore, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
F. G. Kempster, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

Oct. 19. At Moystown House, King’s County, 
the wife of Bolton John Waller, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 21. At the Vicarage, Godmersham, Kent, 
the wife of the Rev. Walter Field, a son. 

At Neston-park, Wilts., the wife of George 
P. Fuller, esq., a son. 

At East Standen-house, I.W., the wife of 
Capt. A. P. Mew, H.M.’s 47th Bengal N.L., 
a dau. 

At Calveley, the Lady Constance Grosvenor, 
a dau. 

Oct, 22. At Grosvenor-sq., Lady Rendlesham, 
a dau. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, Lady Louisa Alex- 
ander, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. D. 8. Dickson, 
a son. 

At Cardtown, Queen’s County, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Boldero, a dau. 

At Manderston, the wife of William Miller, 
esq., M.P., a son. 

At Alphington, Exeter, the wife of Walter 
Savile, esq., Capt. and Adj. lst Devon Militia, 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Reginald Gunnery, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Hornsey-rise, 
a son. 

In Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, the wife of 
D. J. K. Sangster, esq., 53rd (Shropshire) 
Regt., a son. 


Oct. 23. At The Grange, Taplow, the Hon. 
Mrs. Irby, a son. 

At Waterford, the wife of Major Charles M. 
Foster, 32nd L.I., a son. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Capt. E. F. Tarte, 
H.M.’s Ist Batt. 24th Regt., a son. 

Oct. 24. In Seamore-place, Curzon-st., the 
Lady Alice Des Veeux, a dau. 

At Weston Coyney, Staffordshire, the wife 
of Walter Mainwaring Coyney, esq., a son 
and heir. 

In Hertford-street, Mayfair, Mrs. Charles 
Cavendish, a son. 

At Tangier, Morocco, the wife of Licut.- 
Col. Drummond-Hay, a dau. 

Oct. 25. In Charles-st., Mayfair, the Vis- 
countess Stormont, a son. 

In New-st., Spring-gardens, the Lady Con- 
stance Marsham, a son and heir. 

At Pynes, Devon, Lady Northcote, a son. 

At Anstey Manor, Alton, the wife of Sir C. 
H. Miller, bart., a dau. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Wolley, a son. 

At Bridge, near Canterbury, the wife of 
Capt. Freeling, R.A., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Loraine-Grews, 
King’s Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. F. Pictet, Madras 
Army, a dau. 

Oct. 26. At Newburgh-park, Yorkshire, the 
Lady Julia Wombwell, a dau. 

In Grosvenor-crescent, Lady Skelmersdale, 
a son and heir. 

At Glanusk-park, Brecknockshire, the wife 
of Sir J. R. Bailey, bart., a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Over Wallop, Hants., the 
wife of the Rev. Henry J. Fellowes, a dau. 

In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Capt. E. Lloyd, lst Battalion, 6th Royal 
Regt., a son. 

Oct. 27, At Limerick, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Desborough, R.A., a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev. J. L. 
Moody, Chaplain to the Forces, Walmer, a son. 

Oct. 28. In Curzon-street, Mayfair, the Lady 
Charlotte Russell, a son. 

In Bryanston-st., Portman-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Leveson Randolph, a son. 

At Carlton Parsonage, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. William Carlisle 
Ward, a son. 

At Plean, Stirlingshire, N.B., the wife of 
John M. Lowis, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

Oct.29. At Trowbridge, Wilts., the wife of 
the Rev. William Warren, a son. 

At the Rectory, Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. 
Gerald Blunt, a dau. 

Oct. 30. At the Rectory, Great Horkesley, 
Essex, the wife of Major FitzGerald, 49th 
Regt., a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Capt. Alder- 
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son, lst Battalion 2nd (Queen’s Royal) Regt., 
a son. 

At Pembroke, South Wales, the wife of 
Comm. J. B. Ballard, R.N., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Mitcham, the wife of the 
Rev. D. F, Wilson, a son. 

At Wrentham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. E. M. Clissold, a son. 

At Aylesbury, Bucks., the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred W. Howell, a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Sykes, Chaplain to the Forces, a dau. 

Oct. 31. At Forres, N.B., the wife of Capt. 
Arthur Broome, a son. 

At Brathay, the wife of the Rev. S. P. Bout- 
flower, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Kentish-town, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Calvert, a dau. 

At Sprivers, Horsmonden, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Faithfull, a dau. 

Nov. 1. At Durweston, the Hon. Mrs. Port- 
man, a son. 

At Oak-villa, Aldershot, the wife of Major 
C. E. Grogan, 14th Regt., a son. 

At the Cottage, Dartmouth, the wife of 
Capt. Powell, C.B., a dau. 

At Leicester, the wife of Capt. John Gib- 
sone, late 17th Lancers, a son. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
the wife of Major Taylor, a dau. 

At Victoria College, Jersey, the wife of the 
Rev. W. O. Cleave, a dau. 

At Kilburn, the wife of Capt. Pigott, 73rd 
Regt., a son. 

At Romsey, the wife of the Rev. W. Parry, 
M.A., Vicar of Timsbury, a dau. 

At Christiania, Norway, the wife of the Rev. 
§. Bryan Crowther, British Chaplain at Chris- 
tiania, a dau. 

Nov. 2. In Queen’s-gate-terr., the wife of 
Capt. George Gosling, 102nd Regt., a son. 

The wife of H. Edmund Gurney, esq., of 
Nutfield, Surrey, a dau, 

At Seaton Rectory, (the residence of her 
father,) the wife of the Rev. Frederick Hall, 
B.A., a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of the Rev. H. J. Swale, 
a son. 

Nov. 3. At Eltham, the wife of Maj. Hornby 
Buller, Military Train, a dau. 

At Newberry-house, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Percival H. Dyke, a son. 

At Burgh Castle, Great Yarmouth, the wife 
of William J. McGrigor Dawn, ésq., a dau. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, the wife of W. 
G. Brakspear, esq., 3lst Regt., a dau. 

Nov. 4. At Torquay, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Mansfield, a son. 

At Carpenham, Rostrevor, the wife of Capt. 
W. J. Hall, R.A., a son. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of B. Mathew, esq., 
R.E., a dau. 

At Croughton-house, Northants., the wife of 
Bevill Ramsay, esq., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Holmes, M.A., a dau. 

At Preston Deanery, Northants., the wife of 
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the Rev. J. H. Brookes, Rector of Steeple 
Aston, Oxon., a son. 

At Horbury-crescent, Notting-hill, the wife 
of Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc., a dau. 

At Burbage, Leicestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. T. M. Berry, a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Wood-hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, a dau. 

In Golden-sq., the wife of the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, Professor of Hebrew in King’s Col- 
lege, London, a son. 

At Angmering Rectory, the residence of her 
father, the wife of Reginald Padday, esq., of 
Singapore, a dau. 

At Bognor, the wife of Comm. Helby, R.N., 
Inspecting-Commander of the Coast Guard, 
a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Walter Bentinck, 
late 15th Hussars, a son. 

Nov. 6. At Annaghmore, co. Sligo, the wife 
of C. W. O’Hara, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry M. Ingram, a son. 

At Battledown-house, Cheltenham, the wife 
of Capt. Farquhar, late 10th Regt., a dau. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, the wife of Col. 
Carleton, C.B., R.A., a dau. 

Nov. 7. At Pennoxstone, Lady Cockburn, 
ason. 

At the Priory, St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife 
of Col. Holcombe, Royal Regt., a dau. 

In Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, the wife 
of Capt. Martindale, R.E., a dau. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Lieut. 
Clayton Mitchell, R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Cambridge,’’ 
a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Dr. Stan- 
hope H. Fasson, R.A., a son. 

At Meriden Vicarage, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Harris, a son. 

Nov. 8. In Grafton-st., the Countess of 
Cork, a son. 

In Belgrave-road, the Hon. Mrs. L. Agar 
Ellis, a son. 

At Charlton, Kent, the wife of Capt. Charles 
Lennox Tredcroft, R.H.A., a son. 

At Frenchay, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Frank T. Lloyd, esq., R.A., a dau. 

Nov.9. In Avenue-road, Regent’s-pk., the 
wife of Maj. Vacher, 22nd Regt., a dau. 

At Rock Ferry, Liverpool, the wife of Lieut. 
Henley J. Edwards, late Indian Navy, a son. 

At Laughton Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. A. F. Benwell, a son. 

At Watford, Herts., the wife of J.C. Hawkes, 
esq., late Capt. 66th Regt., a son. 

At Fermoy, the wife of Henry A. Platt, esq., 
69th Regt., a son. 

Nov. 10. At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. 
Fellowes, R.N., a son. 

At Warminster, the wife of the Rev. James 
Erasmus Philipps, Vicar of Warminster, a son. 

At Redgrave, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
M. E. Stanbrough, a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Purse Caundle, Dorset, 
the wife of Capt. Amyatt Brown, late 5th 
Lancers, a dau. 
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Nov. 11. At Edinburgh, the Duchess of 
Argyll, a dau. 

At Offton Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. John E. Thomson, a dau. 

At Foulsham Rectory, Thetford, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Rev. James Waller Bird, a son. 

At Hanwell, Middlesex, the wife of J. Murray 
Lindsay, esq., M.D., a son. 

Nov. 12. At Brighton, the wife of J. W. 
Doering, esq., Capt. 6th Dragoon Guards (Ca- 
rabineers), a son. 

At Malvern, the wife of Chas. Wake, H.M.S. 
“ Bulldog,” a dau. 

Nov. 13. At Brighton, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Margary, late R.E., a dau. 

At Milton-bank, Laugharne, Carmarthen- 
shire, the wife of Major 8. Lionel Smith, late 
54th Regt., a dau. 

At Highbank-cottage, Southsea, the wife of 
Commander E. W. Brooker, R.N., a dau. 

At Uppingham, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Campbell, a dau. 

At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. F. Hayward 
Joyce, a son. 

Nov. 14. In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick Manners Stop- 
ford, of Titchmarsh Rectory, Northants., a son, 

In Edith-villas, Fulham, the wife of Com- 
mander P. H. Colomb, R.N., a dau. 

At Prestwood Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rey. William Wood, a son. 

At Speldhurst, Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
the Rev. F. H. Hichens, a son. 

Nov. 15. At Dytchley, the Hon, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Halford, a son. 

At Wolford Vicarage, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. G. Domvile Wheeler, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Southsea, the wife of Capt. 
Gerard J. Napier, R.N., a dau. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
the wife of Major Bowlby, 64th Regt., a dau. 

At Little Wittenham, Berks., the wife of the 
Rev. John Ashby Stafford Hilliard, a dau. 

In Gloucester-st., South Belgravia, the wife 
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of Capt. J. Conway Travers, A.D.C., Royal 
Marines, a dau. 

At Warmsworth, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Capt. Duncan McNeill, late Scots Greys, 
a dau. 

At Vinter’s, the wife of J. Whatman, esq., 
a dau., prematurely. 

At Leith, the wife of Lieut. James Grant, 
R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Prince Consort,” a son. 

Nov. 17. At Holmefield, Lyndburst, Hants., 
the wife of Commander the Hon. Maurice H. 
Nelson, H.M.S. “ Rinaldo,” a son. 

At St. Ann’s Parsonage, Hanger-lane, Stam- 
ford-hill, the wife of the Rev. John D. Letts, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Ann’s, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Earl Ferrers, a dau. 

At Potton, Beds., the wife of Comm. J. M. 
Bushell, R.N., a dau. 

Nov. 18. In William-st., Lowndes-sq., the 
wife of Capt. Moreton J. Wheatley, R.E., 
a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Walton-le-Dale, Lan- 
cashire, the wife of the Rev. J. C. Kershaw, 
a son. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles H. Tandy, M.A., a son. 

Nov. 19. In Prince’s-sq., Hyde-pk., the 
Dowager Lady Nepean, wife of Dr. Kirkman, 
a son. 

At Avon Tyrrel, Hants., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Hamlyn Fane, a son, 

At Hythe, Kent, the wife of H. B. Mackeson, 
€sq., a son. 

Nov, 20. At Packington-hall, the Countess 
of Aylesford, a son. 

At Upton-pk., Slough, the wife of Capt. W. 
H. Parry, a dau. 

At North Cadbury Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Castlehow, a dau. 

In Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde-pk., the wife 
of Capt. H. T. Anley, the Buffs, a son. 

At Hartlip Vicarage, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Frank Lagier Lamotte, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 5. At Saugor, Central India, Vincent 
Carne Fisher, Lieut. H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, 
fourth and youngest son of Robert Fisher, 
esq., Highbury-park, to Madeleine, second 
dau. of Major Knox Gore, commanding a regi- 
ment of Madras N.I. 

Aug. 18. At Kussowlee, Brigadier-General 
Brind, C.B., R.A., to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. D. H. Maunsell, of Balbriggan, co. 
Dublin. 

Sept. 14. At Morar, Gwalior, William S. A. 
Lockhart, esq., Lieut. and Adjt. 14th Bengal 
Lancers, third son of the Rev. L. Lockhart, of 
Milton-Lockhart, Lanarkshire, N.B., to Caro- 
line Amelia, only child of Major E. Lascelles 
Dennys, Bengal Staff Corps. 

Sept. 15. At Coonoor, Colvin Smith, e8q.5 


Madras Medical Service, to Marianne, dau. of 
the Rev. H. G. Phillips, Rector of Great Whel- 
netham, and Vicar of Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

At Kurnool, Madras, Willoughby Thomas 
Brereton, esq., Lieut. 49th Regt., M.N.I., eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Brereton, Vicar of 
Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, to Mary Louisa, only 
dau. of Charles Beaumont, esq., formerly of 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

At Landour, Thomas Tupper Carter, esq., 
Lieut. R.E. (Bengal), third son of the late 
Adm. John Carter, to Emily Georgina, young- 
est dau. of Major-Gen. George Campbell, 
R.A. 

Sept.17. At Mount Aboo, Rajpootana, G. 
F. Blair, esq., Capt. Royal Madras Artillery, 
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to Mary, youngest dau, of W. T. Blair, esq., 
late of the Madras C.S. 

Sept. 26. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Capt. Cecil Beadon, Ist Madras Light Cavalry, 
Assist.-Commander of Sealcote, Punjaub, and 
eldest son of the Hon. Cecil Beadon, Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, to Elinor Augusta Flora, 
second dau. of George A. Chichele Plowden, 
esq., late H.E.I.C.S. 

Sept. 28. At Kimberworth, John Shipton, 
esq., J.P., of Ceylon, to Kate, third dau. of 
William Fretwell Hoyle, esq., of Ferham- 
house, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 29. At Simla, Col. Henry Wylie Nor- 
man, C.B., to Jemima, widow of Capt. A. B. 
Temple, Bengal Staff Corps. 

Oct. 3. At. Byculla, Bombay, Lieut. George 
Edward Hancock, R.A., son of Major-Gen. 
Hancock, to Augusta Elizabeth, dau. of the 
Rev. W. W. Hume, Incumbent of St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

Oct. 5. At Poona, Capt. Robert Burd, 10th 
Regt. N.I., son of T. Burd, esq., Hatton-house, 
Shrewsbury, to Lizzie Lloyd, youngest dau. of 
John Jones, esq., formerly of Maesmaur-hall, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Oct. 18. At St.John, Fredericton, B. E. 
Allhusen, 15th Regt., second son of Christian 
Allhusen, esq., Elswick Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to Isabelle, only dau. of William Wright, 
esq., Advocate-General, New Brunswick. 

Oct. 19. At St. John’s, Newfoundiand, Dun- 
can Norton Taylor, esq., Lieut. R.A., eldest 
son of Capt. Norton Taylor, R.N., of Maida- 
hill, London, to Harriette Liddell, only dau. 
of the Hon. Hugh W. Hoyles, Attorney-Gen. 
of Newfoundland. 

Oct. 20. At Wickham, Hants., Carr Stuart 
Glyn, esq., Capt. Royal Dragoons, to Selina 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Francis Augustus Collier, C.B., 
K.G.H., &c., of Wickham, Hants. 

At Stokenchurch, Frederick Reeve, esq., 
Capt, 73rd Regt., to Mary, only dau. of the 
late Major Goodall, Royal Regt., of Renny 
Hill, Fifeshire. 

At Scarborough, Samuel, eldest son of Samuel 
Lucas, esq., of Hitchin, to Florence, dau. of 
Albert Davy, esq., of the Crescent, Scar- 
borough. 

Oct. 21. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Thomas 
Drinkwater Williams, esq., Commander R.N., 
eldest son of Capt. T. Williams, R.N., Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich, toj Fanny Mary, only 
dau. of James Gale, esq., of Rosherville, Kent. 

Oct, 22. At Queenstown, co. Cork, Henry 
Scott Turner, esq., Capt. 69th (South Lincoln) 
Regt., eldest son of H. Scott Turner, esq., The 
Lodge, Acton, Middlesex, to Margaret Forman, 
dau. of Capt. Robert Kerr, R.N., Middleton- 
park, Queenstown. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone, George 
R., only son of the late Richard W. Payter, 
esq., to Isabel Emily Frances, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Archibald C. Campbell, Dunstaff- 
nage, Argyleshire. 

Oct. 25. At Christ Church, Upper Hyde- 
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pk-gardens, Capt. Algernon Augustus Stewart, 
R.A., to Sophia Anne Eleanor, dau. of the late 
Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, 
Dean of Windsor and Wolverhampton, and 
the Hon. Charlotte Selina Hobart, of Lang- 
down, Southampton. 

At the Abbey Church, Romsey, William 
Thomas Lower, esq., R.N., to Agnes Basilia, 
younger dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Marshall, 
K.H. 

At Hardwick, Herefordshire, the Rev. T. 
Owen Tudor, of Wyesham, Monmonthshire, to 
Marianne, third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Smart Hughes, Canon of Peterborough and 
Vicar of Edgware. 

At Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, the Rev. G. 
M. Bullock, Fellow of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter, to Cor- 
delia, youngest dau. of Thomas Wright, esq., 
of The Grange, Chalfont. 

At Cannock, Staffordshire, William Strange 
Butson, esq., son of the late Archdeacon of 
Clonfert, Ireland, to Anne Amelia, dau. of the 
late Dr. Edward Rigby, of Berkeley-square. 

At Spratton, Northants., C. H. Marriott, 
esq., Leicester, to Lucy, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. John Gibson, late Vicar of Brent-cum- 
Furneux-Pelham, Herts. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Henry Robin- 
son, esq., of Settle, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, 
widow of J. R. Brown, esq., late of Westmor- 
land, Jamaica, and dau. of the late John Holder, 
esq., of Coverley, Herefordshire, and Taynton- 
house, Gloucestershire. 

At Warwick, W. F. Hamilton, esq., Major 
Royal \Renfrew Militia, and late of the 79th 
Highlanders, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Warwick, esq., of Warwick-hall, 
Cumberland. 

Oct. 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
Malcolm MacGregor, bart., of MacGregor, 
Captain R.N., to Lady Helen Laura McDon- 
nell, only child of the late Hugh Seymour, 
Earl of Antrim. 

At All Saints’, Gordon-square, the Rev. 
Willoughby J. E. Rooke, Vicar of Tunstal, 
Lancashire, second son of Major-Gen. Sir H. 
Willoughby Rooke, K.C.H., to Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the first Lord Ribblesdale, and 
widow of the Rev. J. Fleming Parker. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Robert Fowler- 
Butler, esq., Royal Fusiliers, second son of the 
late Richard Fowler-Butler, esq., of Pendeford- 
hall and Barton-hall, Staffordshire, to Agnes 
de Courcy, only dau. of the late Rev. John 
de Courcy O’Grady, of Knockany Vicarage, co. 
Limerick. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Frederick 
Lec, eldest son of Samuel Schuster, esq., of 
Weaste-lodge, Pendleton, Lancashire, to Sophia 
Ellen, younger dau. of Colonel H. W. Wood, 
of Kensington-gardens-square, late of H.M.’s 
Madras Army. 

At Barrington, Ilminster, James Payne, esq., 
B.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Elizabeth 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late T. M. Lang, esq., 
of Barrington-court. 
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At Nunnington, North Riding of Yorkshire, 
John Ness, esq., of Helmsley, coroner for the 
county of York, to Amy Macdonald, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Cooper, M.A., Rector 
of Nunnington. 

Oct. 27, At Sharnbrook, Beds., the Rev. 
Francis Fane, of Brookheath, Hants., to Fanny 
Eliza, dau. of Hollingworth Magniac, esq., of 
Colworth, Beds. 

At Gayton-le-Marsh, Lincolnshire, Richard 
Francis Chaplin, esq., late of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, second son of the late F. Chaplin, esq., 
of Tathwell-hall, to Emily Susanna, third sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. W. B. Harrison, Rector 
of Gayton. 

At Portstewart, the Rev. Thomas McClellan, 
Rector of Macosquin, to Matilda Sophia, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Alexander Ross, Rec- 
tor of Banagher, diocese of Derry. 

At Shardlow, Derbyshire, the Rev. W. H. 
Cantrell, of King’s Newton, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of James Sutton, esq., Shardlow-hall. 

At Kensington parish church, John, second 
son of the late Admiral Philip Parker King, 


R.N., and grandson to the former Governor of- 


Australia, to Antoinette Stratenus, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Gehle, D.D., K.N.L. 

At Kensington parish church, the Rev. Edw. 
Robinson, second son of Edward Robinson, 
esq., of Elgin-terrace, to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late John Marsland, esq., of High- 
field, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, and Cot- 
maton-house, Sidmouth, Devon, and granddau. 
of the late Major Marsland, of Henbury-hall, 
Cheshire, formerly M.P. for Stockport. 

Oct. 29.. At St. Mary’s, Lichfield, Edward 
Pearson, esq., Cedar-house, Gainsborough, to 
Maria Paulina, youngest dau. of Halford W. 
Hewitt, esq., J.P., Deputy-Lieutenant, Lich- 
field. 

At St. Jude’s, Southsea, the Rev. Henry 
Parminter, Chaplain R.N., to Ellen Blanche, 
second dau. of A. H. Finlay, esq., Southsea. 

Oct. 31. At St. Mary’s, Dover, Col. Charles 
W. D. Staveley, C.B., 44th Regt., eldest son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. W. Staveley, C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, to Susan 
Millicent, second dau. of Charles Minet, esq., 
of Pier-house, Dover, and granddau. of Mrs. 
Minet, of Baldwyns, Kent. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Thomas Jones, 
esq., of Llianerchrugog-hall, Ruabon, and 
Eglwyseg Manor-house, Llangollen, to Char- 
lotte Annie, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Raikes, esq., F.G.S., &c., of Llwynegryn-hall, 
Mold, High Sheriff and Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Flint. 

Nov. 1. At Cheddon Fitzpaine, Maj. Ralph 
8. Allen, the Manor-house, Bathampton, to 
Augusta Etheldreda, only dau. of John R. 
Allen, esq., of Lyngford-house, near Taunton. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Allan, Capt. 
G. F. Pearson, of the Madras Staff Corps, to 
Caroline, second dau. J. A. Erskine, esq., and 
niece of Lieut.-Col. W. C. Erskine, C.B., Tilli- 
coultry, N.B. 

At Freshford, near Bath, the Rev. W. Pal- 
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grave Ker, of Michelney, Somerset, only son 
of John Ker, esq., of Clifton, to Kate, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Lane, esq., of Ipswich. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Ernest A. 
Carey, esq., H.M.’s 22nd Regt., youngest son 
of Sausmarez Carey, esq., of Guernsey, to 
Ellen, dau. of the late Rev. George Hunt, of 
Buckhurst, Berks., and Wadenhoe-house, 
Northants. 

At Hope Hanley, Staffordshire, Henry Obre, 
esq., Meleombe-place, Dorset-sq., to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. George Stokes, B.D., 
Incumbent of the parish. 

At Queenstown, Joseph Sladen, esq., Lieut. 
R.A., of Ripple-court, Kent, to Caroline Mary, 
dau. of Sampson T. W. French, esq., Cuskinny, 
Queenstown. 

Nov. 2. At East Bergholt, Suffolk, George 
H. Arnold, esq., of Queen’s-parade, Bath, only 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. George Arnold, 2nd 
Bengal Cavalry, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest dau. 
of Maj.-Gen. Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.B., of 
Ackworth-house, East Bergholt. . 

At Shouldham, the Rev. Josiah Coombes, 
Vicar of Wiggenhall St. Peter, to Mary Garneys, 
eldest dau of Thos. Garneys Wales, of Downham 
Market, Norfolk. 

At Trinity Church, Brompton, William Pitt 
Butts, esq., late of the 3rd Buffs, and son of 
the late Rev. E. Drury Butts, of Camesworth 
Rectory, Dorset, to Emma R., widow of 
Capt. W. L. M. Bishopp, and eldest dau. of 
T. H. Usborne, esq., of Ouslow-square. 

At St. John the Evangelist, Clifton, Thomas 
Fulton, esq., M.D., R.N., to Blanche Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of C. R. Court, esq., of Cotham- 
green, Cotham, near Bristol. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Douglas, son 
of Robert Campbell, esq., of Buscot-pk., Berks., 
to Julia Georgina, dau. of Maj.-Gen. F. C. 
Burnett, of Gadgirth, Ayrshire. 

At Streatham, Col. George Carr, C.B., Re- 
tired List Madras Army, to Cecilia Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Capt. C. W. Bell, of the 
Madras Cavalry, and widow of the Rev. C. E. 
Fewtrell Wylde, of the Uplands, Salop. 

Nov. 3. At Rustington, J. Alexander Bell, 
esq., of Gimboa, Queensland, second son of 
Thomas Bell, esq., of Kilcullen, co. Kildare, 
to Frances Georgina, second dau. of the late 
Sir Andrew Armstrong, bart., of Gallen Priory, 
King’s County. 

At Bayswater, the Rev. Edward Steane, 
D.D., of New House-park, Herts., to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Pigeon, esq., of 
Clapham-common, Surrey. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, William Henry Stone, 
esq., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to Melicent, second dau. of Arthur Helps, 
esq., Clerk to H.M.’s Privy Council. 

At Mold, Capt. C. James, Madras Staff Corps, 
to Margaret Jane, dau. of the late W. R. 
Mesham, esq., M.D., of Bedford. 

At St. Swithin’s, Bath, Edmund, second sur- 
viving son of the late James Smith, esq., of 
Much Hadhan, Herts., to Julia, youngest dau, 
of Francis Dornford, esq., Comm. R.N, 
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At St. Matthew’s, Meldrum, William Hill, 

Lieut. Madras Staff Corps, to Charlotte Miller, 
youngest diu. of the late Beauchamp Col- 
clough Urquhart, esq., of Meldrum and Byth, 
Aberdeenshire. 
At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Francis Prickett 
Spragge, esq., R.E., eldest son of Francis 
Hoare Spragge, esq., to Frances Helen, only 
dau. of James Tetley, esq., M.D., of Belmont 
Torre, Torquay. 

At Sevenoaks, the Rev. John H. Munn, 
M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, to Patience 
Madeline, only dau. of the late H. Swainson, 
esq., of Sevenoaks. 

At St. John’s-in-the-Vale, Cumberland, the 
Rev. George R. Lawson, M.A. Vicar of Pit- 
minster, Somerset, to Agnes, youngest dau. of 
Thos. L. Stanger Leathes, esq., of Dalehead- 
hall, Cumberland, and Elm-bank, Lillington, 
Warwickshire. 

At Effingham, the Rev. William T. Kingley, 
B.D., Rector of South Kilvington, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, to Octavia Constance, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Barker, M.A., formerly 
Vicar of Thirkleby, Yorkshire. 

At St.Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace, Edward 
Gordon, eldest son of Col. Edward J. Cleather, 
formerly of the Royal Staff Corps, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of Aubrey Alexander Hoghton, 
esq., of Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Little Billing, William Flewker, esq., to 
Elizabeth Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Geldart, Rector of the parish. 

At East Thurpe, Essex, Capt. H. Bracken- 
bury, Adjt. of the 9th Depét Battalion, at 
Colchester, to Anna Galliard, third dau. of the 
Rev. Geo. C. Bowles, Rector of East Thorpe. 

Nov. 4. At Stone, near Dartford, Edward 
Gilbert Clayton, esq., R.E., son of Major-Gen. 
H. Clayton, to Georgine Flizabeth Sykes, dau. 
of the late Sykes Clayton, esq., of the Manor- 
house, Rufforth, Yorkshire. 

At St. John’s, Birkenhead, Watson, youngest 
son of Gibson Stott, esq., to Sara Kilvington 
Llewellyn, only dau. of the Rev. T. N. Jackson, 
Vicar of Filey, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 5. At Walcot Church, Bath, Lieut. 
John Jervis Gregory, R.N., youngest son of 
the late Lieut. Jobn Jervis Gregory, R.N., and 
stepson of the late Capt. Francis Liardet, R.N., 
of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, to Kathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of David Monro, esq., of 
Allan, Ross-shire, N.B. 

Nov. 8. At St. Nicholas, Nottingham, the 
Rev. Charles Webb, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Codrington College, Barbadoes, to Sarah Alice, 
second dau. of T. C. Hine, esq., of Notting- 


ham. 

At the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, 
George Simon, esq., of Denmark-hill, Surrey, 
and Fenchurch-street, to Maria, sister of J. J. 
Powell, esq., Q.C., and M.P. for Gloucester. 

At St. Mary’s, Chester, Peter Arthur Beck, 
esq., of Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, second 
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son of John Beck, esq., of Kingsland, near 
Shrewsbury, to Frances Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Robt. Griffiths Temple, esq., of the Lache, 
near Chester, and Judge of the North Stafford- 
shire County Courts. 

Nov. 9. At Westminster Abbey, Evan Col- 
ville, second son of the Rev. Evan Nepean, 
Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordin- 
ary to the Queen, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest 
dau. of Edward Francis Jenner, esq., of 
Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square. 

At Charles Church, Plymouth, Geo. Willes 
Watson, esq., Capt. R.N., third son of the 
Rev. Fisher Watson, to Sarah Jane Margaretta, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. John Campbell, 
Col. 97th Regt. 

At Cotmanhay, Derbyshire, John Ellia, esq., 
of Benaira, Mount Gambier, South Australia, 
to Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Sir John Hindmarsh, first Governor of the 
Province of South Australia. 

Nov. 10. At Corfe Castle, Dorset, Nathaniel 
Bond, esq., of Holme, eldest son of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Bond, of Creech Grange, Dorset, to 
Lady Selina Jane Scott, dau. of the late and 
sister of the present Earl of Eldon. 

At Puddlestown, Dorset, Joseph Napier, 
esq., Lieut. 23rd (the Royal Welsh) Fusiliers, 
second son of the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, 
to Maria, second dau. of the late J, Mortimer, 
esq., of Weymouth. 

At Magheralin, Augustus E. Brush, esq., of 
Drumnabreeze-house, co. Down, to Cornelia 
Angelina, second dau. of the Rev. Edward P. 
Brooke, Rector of Magheralin, and granddau. 
of the late Lord Bishop of Dromore. 

At St. Clement’s, Hastings, John Addington 
Symonds, esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, only son of Dr. 
Symonds, of Clifton, to Janet Catherine, 
youngest dau. of Frederick North, esq., M.P., 
of Hastings-lodge, and Rougham, Norfolk. 

At Kilroot and Templecorran Church, Capt. 
G. W. Bulkeley Hughes, 62nd Regt., only son 
of Major-Gen. Hughes, to Millicent Georgina 
Montagu, youngest dau. of Conway Richard 
Dobbs, esq., of Castle Dobbs, co. Antrim. 

At Winchester, Charles John Darrah, Capt. 
R.E., to Fanny Maxwell, widow of Edward 
Willoughby, late Captain Bengal Artillery. 

Nov. 15. At St. John’s, Ryde, Edgar G. 
Bredin, esq., Major R.A., son of the late Major- 
Gen. Bredin, R.A., to Mary Elizabeth Cole- 
grave, eldest dau. of Robert Bruce Chichester, 
esq., and niece of the late Sir Bruce Chichester, 
bart., of Arlington-court, Devon. 

At Wendens-Ambo, Essex, the Rev. John 
Jackson, Vicar of Wendens-Ambo, to Mary, 
only dau. of Stephen Robinson, esq., of Trout- 
hall. 

Nov.17. At Holy Trinity, Westbourne-terr., 
Capt. C. W. Finch, R.E., second son of Dr. 
Finch, Porchester-terr., to Mary Lett, eldest 
surviving dau. of W. Clowes, esq., of Glou- 
cester-terr., Hyde-pk. 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


Tue Duke or Newcastiz, K.G. 

Oct. 18, At Clumber Park, aged 53, 
the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 

The deceased peer, Henry Pelham Fi- 
ennes-Pelham-Clinton, K.G., fifth Duke 
of Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire, 
and twelfth Earl of Lincoln, keeper of 
St. Briavel’s Castle, and head of the 
aucient and knightly family of Clinton, 
was the eldest of the six sons of Henry, 
fourth Duke, by his wife Georgiana 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Edward 
Miller Mundy, Esq., M.P., of Shipley 
Hall, Derbyshire. He was born in 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, on the 
22nd of May, 1811, and was educated 
at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took the usual B.A. degree in 
1832. Whilst an undergraduate he was 
a contemporary and friend of the late 
Lord Herbert, and of Mr. Gladstone, to- 
gether with whom he was a constant 
speaker at the “Union” Debating So- 
ciety, and in company with whom he 
first entered into public life, being re- 
turned to Parliament, under the title 
of Lord Lincoln, at the general election 
of December, 1832, as one of the mem- 
bers for the southern division of Not- 
tinghamshire, in which the great ducal 
estates of Clumber give to his family an 
extensive and all but predominating 
influence. He thus formed one of that 
small band of Tory members, disheart- 
ened and discomfited, whom Sir R. Peel 
undertook to reorganize, under the new 
name of Conservative, in order to stem 
the advancing Democratic flood. In 
the many debates which took place at 
that time Lord Lincoln bore little or 
no share, and it was probably rather as 
a compliment to the father than from 


any clear prevision of the abilities of 
the son, that Sir Robert, on return- 
ing home from Italy in 1834, and ac- 
cepting the office of Premier which 
was so unexpectedly offered him, made 
Lord Lincoln one of the Lords of the 
Treasury. Nor had he any opportunity 
of acquiring a reputation; he could 
hardly have mastered the details of his 
office, when public opinion, to which Sir 
Robert appealed by a dissolution, having 
proved adverse, though by a slight ma- 
jority, all the Ministers were relegated 
to the Opposition benches. 

During the six years that followed 
the Conservative exclusion from power, 
Lord Lincoln was not an inactive mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. He spoke 
pretty frequently, especially when the 
affairs of his native county happened to 
come under discussion, and always with 
good sense. There was no effort at 
rhetorical show. He said what he had 
to say, quietly and in a business tone; 
and Sir Robert Peel, who was ever on 
the watch to attach young men of talent 
to his party and person, saw that he 
had made no mistake when he had se- 
lected Lord Lincoln for place during 
his last brief tenure of office. On the 
side of Lord Lincoln the attachment to 
his chief was from the first strong; it 
soon came almost to amount to personal 
devotion. When Sir Robert returned 
to power in 1841, he made Lord Lin- 
coln First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, a post which in January, 1846, 
he exchanged for that of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Like his chief, his 
political opinions had of late undergone 
a very great change, which offended the 
main body of his constituents as well as 
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his father. The South Notts. Protection 
Society had before his recent appoint- 
ment (which necessitated a fresh elec- 
tion) requested him to resign, and the 
Duke addressed a letter to the inhab- 
itants of that portion of the county, 
charging his son with being the victim 
of bad counsel, and characterizing Free 
Trade as a vicious and revolutionary 
system, embodying ruinous and fatal 
doctrines, which the country deprecated 
with indignant hostility. Lord Lincoln 
issued an address explanatory of his 
conduct, and day by day he attended 
meetings in different places. The nom- 
ination came, and a brief triumph at- 
tended his show of hands at Newark. 
The polling followed, and the result 
was a defeat by a majority of nearly 
seven hundred, the numbers being :— 
Mr. T. B. T. Hildyard, 1,736; Lord Lin- 
coln, 1,019. Thus in February, 1846, 
was severed his political connection with 
the county. He did not, however, long 
remain out of Parliament, for in May 
following, Mr. Baird, member for the 
Falkirk boroughs, in which the Duke 
of Hamilton (his brother-in-law) had 
great influence, accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and Lord Lincoln became 
a candidate for the vacant seat. He 
was opposed by Mr. Wilson, a Liberal, 
but was elected by a majority of 11, 
the numbers being for Lord Lincoln 
506, and for Mr. Wilson 495. 

The Peel administration lasted but 
a month longer, and Lord Lincoln’s 
position during it was a painful one. 
Side by side with the Corn Law Repeal 
Bill, Sir R. Peel thought it his duty 
to carry through an Irish Coercion Bill; 
and to Lord Lincoln, who had no special 
knowledge of Ireland whatever, it fell 
to .explain and d fend the details of 
a complicated measure before a heated 
and angry body of Irish members as 
well as a hostile House. His know- 
ledge of the subject unfortunately was 
all drawn from the documents sent 
to his office, and even of these he 
was not able to make the best use. 
It appeared that he had never been 
in Ireland at all, and his ignorance 
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of well-known names and places af- 
forded matter for much amusement. 
But this did not last long. With his 
usual passion for mastering the details 
of the various offices with which he was 
connected, he devoted himself to the 
question of Ireland, made friends with 
the Irish members, and formed friend- 
ships which were afterwards to bear 
fruit with that branch of the Roman 
Catholic party which were subsequently 
to be known as the Sadleirites. At 
the general election in 1847, he again 
met with opposition, but on the poll 
the numbers were for Lord Lincoln 
522, and Mr. Boyd (Liberal) 491. 
During the administration of Lord 
John Russell, Lord Lincoln took little 
part in public affuirs, and the death of 
his father in January, 1851, removed 
him to the Upper House. In 1853, when 
Lord Aberdeen was called upon to form 
a cabinet, he selected the Duke of New- 
castle with the other members of the 
Peelite party as his colleagues in power. 
His Grace received the seals of the Colo- 
nial office, on which department also 
devolved the management of the mili- 
tary affairs of the nation. When the 
war between Russia and Turkey broke 
out, and England and France sent a 
force to support the Turks, it was found 
necessary to make the War Administra- 
tion a separate department. The Duke 
then left the Colonial Office, and de- 
voted the whole: of his time and atten- 
tion to military affuirs. England had 
been at peace for more than thirty 
years, and as might naturally be sup- 
posed, on the nation getting into war, 
matters did not work smoothly. The 
old system broke down, and a new one 
had to be remodelled after the war com- 
menced; the natural consequence was 
that many blunders were committed and 
many errors occurred. It is generally 


believed that the anxiety which the 
Duke then suffered in administering af- 
fairs was the cause of that illness which 
terminated in his death. At that pe- 
riod he worked night and day almost, 
to bring the department into a sound 
administrative condition; and though 
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he was assailed by political opponents 
both in and out of Parliament at the 
time in the most virulent terms, it has 
since been acknowledged that he did 
all that was possible to be done. 

No speech of the Duke is probably so 
well remembered as that which he de- 
livered at the opening of the session of 
1855, in which he made a clean breast 
of it in resigning his office of Minister 
for War. He was deeply moved himself, 
and he moved everyboily else. Nobody 
after that speech thought of imputing 
to him indolence, indifference, levity, 
&c., which had been here and there 
heard of before; but still there was 
something said of incapacity. This charge 
he had noticed with the others, saying 
the only thing that a sensible man can 
say on that personal charge—that he 
was the last man who could discuss it, 
and that the question must be left to 
time. He made some brief and modest 
disclosures of his toil and anxiety, 
and of the special interest he had 
in the good conduct of the war, from 
two sons of his own being in the army 
and navy. These won him much sym- 
pathy; but the interest mounted to 
enthusiasm when he declared in his 
honest way, that the greatest relief and 
pleasure he could have would be in the 
better fortune of his successor, whoever 
he might be, in his official achievements, 
and his enjoyment of that national con- 
fidence and sympathy which he himself 
had failed to obtain. Now, under the 
emotion of the hour, his colleagues be- 
gan to bear testimony to his official 
merits, but it was too late. The con- 
duct of the war was to be inquired 
into; and the Duke’s continuance in 
office could not be proposed to him. 
As soon as he was at liberty to go 
abroad, he went to the Crimea and the 
Black Sea, to examine into many things 
that can be only taken on credit at 
home. Meantime, Lord Panmure was 
not slow to do the requisite justice to 
his predecessor. He lost no. oppportu- 
nity of testifying to the admirable state 
in which he found the department, and 
producing the evidences of wisdom and 
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skill, as well as of zeal and devoted- 
ness which he had found there. The 
faults had taken deep root before the 
Duke’s time; and any man—even a@ 
heaven-born, minister—must have found 
them insuperable in the first year of a 
war after a peace of almost forty years. 

When the second coalition govern- 
ment was formed in 1859, the Duke 
of Newcastle was appointed Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, which post he 
held till April last. This time his Grace 
was appointed to the office for which his 
talents and acquirements admirably fit- 
ted him. The present condition of our 
colonial possessions—regulating their 
own affairs, exercising all the privi- 
leges of self-government—renders the 
office of Colonial Secretary an easy one, 
as it respects the Parliament of this 
country, whatever may be the nature 
or amount of his correspondence with 
the colonies themselves. During the 
five years of his Grace’s holding the 
seals, the only prominent incident was 
his excursion to Canada and the United 
States in company with the Prince of 
Wales. There his tour through the 
two countries was an almost continual 
ovation, and would have been so alto- 
gether but for those religious dissen- 
sions between Roman Catholics and 
Orangemen which, transplanted from 
Ireland, have become more fierce in the 
colony than on their native soil. The 
Orangemen shewed no lack of loyalty, 
but they insisted on shewing it in their 
own way; and the Duke, with a be- 
coming sense of what was due to the 
dignity of the Crown, would not suffer 
the Heir Apparent to be mixed up in 
miserable party and polemical demon- 
strations. With this one exception, 
neither the Prince nor the Secretary 
had any cause to regret their visit to 
this magnificent possession of the British 
Crown. He continued at his post after- 
wards, working quietly, unostentatiously, 
but with rare diligence and conscientious 
industry, till, towards the close of last 
year symptoms of failing health ap- 
peared, which refused to yield to medi- 
cal treatment, and compelled his retire- 








ment. During his last illness his Grace 
had the honour of receiving more than 
one personal visit from Her Majesty and 
from the Heir Apparent. 

The late Duke married in November, 
1832, the Lady Susan Harriet Catherine 
Hamilton-Douglas, only daughter of the 
late Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
but the marriage was not a happy one, 
and it ended in a separation, and even- 
tually a divorce. His Grace had five 
children by this union—a daughter, 
Lady Susan Charlotte (born 1839), now 
the widow of Lord Adolphus Vane Tem- 
pest, and four sons, of whom the eldest, 
Henry Pelham Alexander, Earl of Lin- 
coln, succeeds to the title as sixth Duke ; 
the other sons are, Lord Edward Wil- 
liam (born 1836), Captain Rifle Brigade ; 
Lord Arthur (born 1840), Lieut. R.N. ; 
and Lord Albert Sidney (born 1845). 
The new Duke was born in 1834, and 
married in 1861 Henrietta Adela, daugh- 
ter and heir of the late Henry Thomas 
Hope, Esq., of Deepdene, Surrey, by 
whom he has issue one son, now Earl 
of Lincoln, and two daughters. His 
Grace, who is an officer in the Royal 
Sherwood Rangers, and a deputy-lieut. 
for Notts., sat as M.P. for the borough 
of Newark from 1857 to 1859. He 
contested Nottingham unsuccessfully in 
December, 1861. 

The family of the Duke is of great 
antiquity. They descend from Reneltald 
de Clinton, Lord of Clinton, Oxford- 
shire, temp. William I. The sixth in 
descent from him, John de Clinton, 
was summoned A.D. 1299 to the House 
of Lords as Baron Clinton; and ever 
since, say our Peerages, “the male 
line has been represented by peers in 
parliament, without interthission ; con- 
sequently they are the oldest members 
of the House of Lords with that dis- 
tinction, except the families of Berkeley 
and Neville.” The Clintons held lands 


near Woodstock, Oxfordshire, as early 
as the middle‘of the thirteenth century ; 
and we find John de Clinton, of Aming- 
ton, Warwickshire, summoned to Par- 
liament in 1299 (27th Edward I.) as 
His son, 


Baron Clinton of Maxstoke. 
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Sir William, successively became Chief 
Justice of Chester, Constable of Dover 
Castle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports; 
and, having been one of those who sur- 
prised Mortimer at Nottingham Castle, 
was created Earl of Huntingdon, a title 
which became extinct at his death with- 
out male issue. His nephew, the fourth 
Lord Clinton, was a sharer in the mili- 
tary glories of Edward III, and the 
Black Prince; and. his descendant, Ed- 
ward, ninth lord, who attained the high- 
est rank as a naval commander during 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three 
immediate successors, was raised in 1572 
to the Earldom of Lincoln, which is 
still extant in the family as the second 
title. The ancient Barony of Clinton, 
being a barony in fee and descendible 
to female heirs, passed away into another 
line in 1692. It is now possessed by 
Charles Rodolph Trefusis, Lord Clinton, 
the lineal descendant of the eldest—the 
name of Trefusis being acquired by the 
marriage of a female branch with Francis 
Trefusis, Esq., of Trefusis, in Cornwall. 
Henry, the seventh Earl, was one of 
the officers of the court to Prince George 
of Denmark, and filled the posts of Pay- 
master-General and Constable of the 
Tower. He married Lucy, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Pelham, and sister and 
heir of the then Duke of Newcastle. 
He left ason, who eventually inherited 
the earldom, and who was fortunate 
enough to obtain for his relative, the 
Duke, a fresh patent of his dukedom, 
with remainder to himself. It is in 
consequence of this alliance that the 
Newcastle family, to the present day, 
bear the double name of Pelham-Clin- 
ton. The nobleman who thus first com- 
bined in his person the names, moneys, 
and estates of the Pelhams and Clin- 
tons, was the great-grandfather of the 
late Duke. 





Tus Hon. anp Rev. GrorGE SPENCER. 

Oct.1. At Carstairs, Scotland, very 
suddenly, aged 64, the Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer, better known among 
members of the Roman Catholic Com- 
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munion as “Father Ignatius” of the 
Passionist order. 

The deceased was the fifthand youngest 
son of George John, second Earl Spencer, 
and brother of the late Earl, and also of 
the third Earl, who was better known 
by his courtesy title of Lord Althorpe. 
His mother was Lady Lavinia Bingham, 
eldest daughter of Charles, first Earl 
of Lucan in the Peerage of Ireland. He 
was born on the 21st of December, 1799, 
was sent to Eton, where he was the 
cotemporary of Praed, and from Eton 
he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1819, without offering himself, we be- 
lieve, as a candidate for any high honours 
or University distinctions. As time went 
on, he resolved on a clerical life, was 
ordained, and served a country curacy 
for a year or so, before being presented 
to Brington, a rural living in North- 
amptonshire, in the gift of his father. 
When Dr. Blomfield, who had been his 
tutor, was raised to the episcopal bench 
as Bishop of Chester, he appointed Mr. 
Spencer his chaplain. Great and gene- 
ral astonishment was soon afterwards 
excited by his giving up his preferment, 
and joining the Rowan Catholic Church. 
The thought had struck him, as subse- 
quently it struck Messrs. Newman and 
Manning, only less suddenly, that the 
English Church was not in all respects 
a counterpart of the Church of the 
Apostolic age, and that if England was 
not the true Church, Rome must be. 
On this conviction he acted without 
delay, threw up his living, and the hope 
of future preferment, and submitted 
himself to the Romish Church as the 
one true and infallible guide and teacher 
of mankind. 

After studying for some time in the 
English College at Rome, he was there 
ordained a priest in 1832. Subsequently 
he returned to England, and in 1838 he 
was officiating as the Catholic pastor of 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire. In 1849 
he joined the Passionists, one of the 
strictest Orders in the Church of Rome. 
He rose by gradual steps to be the recog- 
nised Superior and Head of the Order in 
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England, and he is understood to have 
been largely instrumental in founding the 
house of that body at Highgate, which 
bears the name of St. Joseph’s. In former 
years, until the display of the monastic 
robes in our streets was forbidden after 
the Papal Aggression of 1850-51, Father 
Ignatius used to travel about in his 
semi-discalceated costume, soliciting alms 
for the extension of his Order, and be- 
seeching all that he met, Romanists and 
Protestants, gentle and simple, learned 
and unlearned, to pray daily for the 
restoration of Unity to the Church—of 
course under a Papal head. It would 
not be correct to say that he met with 
no response; but we believe that his 
efforts met but with scanty success or 
even appreciation, either among mem- 
bers of the English Church, or with 
those of his own communion. Of late 
years “Father Ignatius” had been 
mainly employed in giving “ missions” 
and preaching “retreats” in the Romish 
chapels of the three kingdoms: and 
death overtook him quite suddenly, 
whilst he was thus engaged at Car- 
stairs in Scotland. ; 

He was connected with the Retreat 
at Sutton, near St. Helen’s, for the last 
two years, and about a year since he 
was appointed Superior or Rector of that 
establishment. There his remains were 
interred on October 6, with striking 
solemnity, the funeral address being 
delivered by Dr. Ullathorne, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Birmingham. 

Mr. Spencer published——_A Sermon 
preached at the Visitation of Dr. Marsh, 
Bishop of Peterborough, 1827; Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Bedford, Mr. Ouse- 
ley, and Mr. Dalton, 1836; a Sermon 
at the Funeral of the Rev. Francis 
Martyn, Catholic Pastor of Walsall, 
1838; anda translation of C. F. Krabbe’s 
Life of Bernard Overberg, 1843. His 
secession from the Church of England 
had not the effect of estranging him 
from the members of his family, with 
all of whom he up to the last enjoyed 
most friendly relations, and he could 
count the Earl of Derby as one of his 
friends, 









Grorce Ruopes, Esq., J.P. 


June 18. At Purau, Rhodes Buy, 
Canterbury, New Zealand, aged 47, 
George Rhodes, Esq., J.P., of Plains 
House, Timaru, New Zealand. 

The deceased was one of the oldest 
and most successful among the settlers 
in Canterbury. He was resident in 
Akaroa on the day when the British 
flag was hoisted there to take possession 
of the country in the Queen’s name, just 
in time to anticipate the French repre- 
sentative, who had determined on a 
similar course. In conjunction with his 
eldest brother, Capt. W. B. Rhodes, of 
Wellington, he farmed on Banks’ Pen- 
insula, and being afterwards joined by 
a younger brother from Australia, just 
before the arrival of the first settlers of 
the Canterbury Association, he farmed 
other large tracts of country. The 
brothers together have founded very 
handsome fortunes, and rank among the 
“ shepherd princes” of New Zealand ; the 
landed property they hold, together with 
the extent of their flocks and herds, can 
only be imagined by reference to patri- 
archal times. He was a Justice of the 
Peace and an influential colonist, but 
seemed to avoid public life. He was 
a strict and perhaps a stern man of 
business, of the highest integrity and 
honour, and, when occasion required, 
liberal and charitable to a degree scarcely 
appreciated by those who met him as 
strangers. He had been married some 
years, and leaves a widow and several 
children to inherit his wealth. 

On June 23 his mortal remains were 
interred in the cemetery at Lyttelton, 
the funeral being attended by a large 
number of the most influential of the 
colonists. The absence of the male 
members of his family at his decease ' 
may account for his remains not being 
removed to his own parish, Timaru, 
where he had lately erected a fine re- 

' sidence, within sight of the lovely scenery 
of snow-clad summits of the southern 
Alps. A consistent and earnest member 
of the Church of England, his loss will 
be felt far and wide beyond the limits 
of lis family circle. 
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Rev. Freprrick Notay, LL.D., 
F.RB.S., &c. 

Sept. 16. At Geraldstown House, 
Navan, aged 84, the Rev. Frederick 
Nolan, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The deceased, who was the third son 
of Edward Nolan, E:q., by Florinda, 
his wife, was born at his grandfather’s, 
Old Rathmines Castle, co. Dublin, Feb. 
9, 1784. In 1796 he was sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1803 
he went to Oxford, where he entered 
Exeter College as Gentleman Com- 
moner, chiefly that he might derive 
benefit from the library there and at 
the Bodleian, to which he was intro- 
duced, and where he diligently studied. 
He was ordained by the Bishop of Kil- 
more, Aug. 3, 1806. In 1805 he passed 
his examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in the Schools of 
Oxford, but he did not take it until 
1828, when he took that of Doctor of 
Laws at the same time. He took 
priest’s orders Oct. 1, 1809, from Dr. 
Randolph, Bishop of London. He 
served the Curacies of Woodford, Hack- 
ney, and St. Benet Finck, in the city of 
London, until Oct. 25, 1822, when he 
removed to the Vicarage of Prittlewell, 
Essex, to which he was presented by 
Dr. Howley, at that time Bishop of 
London, which preferment he continued 
to hold until his death. He was ap- 
pointed to preach the Boyle Lectures 
July 22, 1814; the Bampton Lectures 
in 1833; and the Wuarburtonian Lec- 
tures in 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, and he 
was the only member of his profession 
who has been appointed to deliver 
these three great lectures in succession. 
Through the great merit of his works 
he was elected Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature 1828, Fellow of 
the Royal Society 1832, and Honorary 
Member of the Statistical Society of 
Paris. 

The following is a list of his writ- 
ings :— 

“Vindication of a Review of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1815, inserted in 
the ‘ British Critic,’ in a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Reginald Heber, 
8vo., 1817. 
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“The Evangelical Character of Chris- 
tianity, according to the Doctrine and 
Ordinances of the Established Church, 
Asserted and Vindicated in a Series of 
Letters.” 18mo., 1838. 

“The Catholic Character of Chris- 
tianity as Recognised by the Reformed 
Church, in Opposition to the Corrupt 
Traditions of the Church of Rome, As- 
serted and Vindicated in a Series of 
Letters addressed to a Student of Ox- 
ford.” 18mo., 1839. This was the 
first work published to unmask the 
tendency of the “Tracts for the 
Times.” 

“The Egyptian Chronology Analysed, 
its Theory Developed and Practically 
Applied, and Confirmed in its Dates 
and Details, from its Agreement with 
the Hieroglyphic Monuments and the 
Scripture Chronology.” 8vo., 1848. 

“The Romantick Mythology, in two 
Parts. Part II. Faéry. To which is 
subjoined a Letter Illustrating the 
Origin of the Marvellous Imagery, par- 
ticularly as it appears to be Derived 
from Gothick Mythology.” 2 Parts, 
Ato., 1809. 

“An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Extent of Poetick Licence. Published 
under the name of N. A. Vigors, jun., 
Esq.” 8vo.,1810. 

“The Analogy of Revelation and 
Science established in a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1833, on the founda- 
tion of the late Rey. J. Bampton.” 
8vo., 1833. 

“The Chronological Prophecies, as 
constituting a Connected System in 
which the Principal Events of the Di- 
vine Dispensations are Determined by 
the precise Revelation of their Dates; 
Demonstrated in a Series of Lectures 
delivered in the Chapel of the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in the 
years 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836. On the 
foundation of the late Bishop Warbur- 
ton.” 8vo., 1837. 

“The Expectations formed by the 
Assyrians, that a Great Deliverer would 
appear about the time of Our Lord’s 
Advent, Demonstrated.” 8vo., 1826. 

“The Time of the Millennium In- 
vestigated, and its Nature Determined 
on Scriptural Grounds.” 8vo., 1831. 
These last-cited works form two parts 
of the Author’s “Boyle Lectures ;” 
since the delivery of which materials 
accumulated under his researches for 
a work of considerable extent, in which, 
if completed, he hoped to effect —“A 
Demonstration of Revelation, from the 
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Sign of the Sabbath ;” but this project 
he did not live to complete. 

“The Operations of the Holy Ghost, 
Illustrated and Confirmed by Scriptural 
Authorities, in a Series of Sermons 
evincing the Wisdom and Consistency 
of the Economy of Grace; with Notes 
and Illustrations exhibiting the Evi- 
dences of the Truth and Authority of 
the Doctrine, from the Primitive Church 
and the Church of England.” §8vo., 
1813. 

“An Inguiry into the Integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate, or Received Text 
of the New Testament; in which the 
Greek Manuscripts are newly Classed, 
the Integrity of the Received Text Vin- 
dicated, and the various Readings traced 
to their Origin.” 8vo., 1815. 

“Supplement to an Inquiry into the 
Integrity of the Greek Vulgate; con- 
taining a Vindication of the Principles 
Employed in its Defence.” 8vo., 1830. 

« A Harmonical Grammar of the Prin- 
cipal Ancient and Modern Languages ; 
viz. the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Samaritan, the French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
and Modern Greek.” 2 vols., 8vo., 
1822. In this work the different lan- 
guages are analysed, on an uniform 
plan, and upon new and simple prin- 
ciples; short and comprehensive rules 
are given, for attaining a just pro- 
nunciation, for determining the genders, 
for inflecting the noun and verb, in- 
cluding the whole of their irregularities ; 
also a Syntax and Prosody fully ex- 
emplified, and a classed Vocabulary of 
the most useful and necessary words. 

“A Key to Mr. Volney’s Ruins, on 
the Revolution of Empires.” 8vo., 1819. 
In this work the revolutionary and 
sceptical opinions of the French author 
are exposed and refuted. 


Dr. Nolan was also the author of 
various papers in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, re- 
views, pamphlets, and critical observa- 
tions on various biblical and other lite- 
rary subjects. He has also left a large 
mass of manuscripts on a variety of im- 
portant subjects, which will be offered 
for presentation to the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

The learning and varied attainments 
that these works evince have long esta- 
blished Dr. Nolan’s repute as an emi- 
nent theologian, in proof of which we 
may cite the opinions of those eminent 
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scholars who have discussed the im- 
portant questions that Dr. Nolan has 
treated. 

Archbishop Magee, in his “ Discourse 
on the Atonement,” states :— 


“To these writers (Bishop Burgess, 
Dr. Nares, Bishop Middleton, Arch- 
bishop Laurence) ought to be added the 
name of Mr. Nolan, who although he 
has not treated directly on the subject 
at issue with the Socinians, has thrown 
a most valuable light on what they have 
artfully contrived to draw into con- 
nexion with their object, by bringing 
Griesbach under strict examination, and 
subjecting his System of Classification 
to a critical and searching scrutiny. 
The work upon the ‘Integrity of the 
Vulgate Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment,’ a work marked by characters of 
great industry, learning, and sagacity.” 

Bishop Burgess, in his “ Reply to 
a Vindication of: Professor Purson,” 
Bays :— 


“Tf to the disquisitions before men- 
tioned the reader should add a disserta- 
tion by B. M. De Rubeis, and Mr. Nolan’s 
* Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate,’ (London, 1815), he will see 
that much more is necessary to a full 
information on the subject than is to 
be found in Mr. Porson’s ‘Letters to 
Travis.’ ” 


The same learned bishop, in his “ Re- 
marks on the Nature and Dignity of 
Jesus Christ,” states that— 


“Tt is not unworthy of remark that 
after all the gigantic exertions of intel- 
, lect which have been employed to prove 
the verse spurious, Dr. Nolan within 
these few years has shewn equal learning 
in defence of its authenticity.” 


The Rev. Thomas Rennell, Vicar of 
Kensington, the learned Editor of the 
“ British Critic,” tells us that— 

“Mr. Nolan’s reputation as a theo- 
logian is already established by his work 
*On the Operations of the Holy Ghost,’ 
published at the close of the year 1813. 
After such an exertion of talent most 
men would have allowed themselves 
some little relaxation, or had they en- 
gaged without respite in further literary 
pursuits, would have selected a subject 
on which it would not be necessary to 
bestow uncommon exertion. In both 
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to his professional studies led him to 
a different course. 

“ We trust that this volume will com- 
mand the attention of every scholar 
throughout the kingdom. To the bibli- 
cal inquirer it will present not only 
a new and wide field of the most curious 
and happy research, but a mine of the 
most valuable information ; to the clas- 
sical inquirer it will be a most interest- 
ing work, as it involves so many points, 
both with respect to manuscripts and 
editions, which to him must be highly 
important. Of a volume which dis- 
plays so much labour of investigation, 
so much originality in deduction, so 
much sound principle in design, we can 
in common justice say no less than, 
whatever be the issue of the controversy 
which it has, we think very reasonably, 
revived, it reflects honour on the age 
and nation in which it was produced.” 


To the opinions of such eminent men 
on the labours of the earlier portion of 
Dr. Nolau’s life, we may add the testi- 
mony of the Rev. J. G. Brighton re- 
garding his later years, as given in 
a sermon preached on the Sunday after 
his funeral, wherein he says:— 

“It was my great privilege, in years 
now for ever gone by, to prolit by the 
learning and piety of this, one of the 
most able and lcarned of God’s minis- 
ters, and that when he had passed the 
age of eighty years, when he could truly 
say with St. Paul, ‘I know whom 1 have 
believed.’ 

“And I remember, brethren, well, 
that with regard to this doctrine of 
election, he would never hear of its 
separation from Christ. 

«Elected in Christ’ was always his 
caution, when he thought the believer 
was thinking too much of himself and 
too little of his Saviour. With regard 
to the evidences of his own election, his 
life abounded with them. Purity of 
deed, word, and thought; a heart filled 
with Christian love for all mankind; 
a mouth which gave utterance only to 
the words of meekness, gentleness, and 
peace.” 

Dr. Nolan died at Geraldstoun House, 
Navan, on the 16th of September, and 
was buried in the family vault in the 
churchyard at Navan. 

No better summary of his character 
can be given than is contained in the 
following inscription proposed for a me- 
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morial window in the church at Kents- 
town, by his friend the Rev. J. G. 
Brighton, the Rector :— 


“Descended from an ancient family 
in this county, and its last surviving 
head, endued with intellect of the highest 
order, adorned with learning of rarely 
equalled extent, and distinguished by 
every virtue which could adorn the 
Christian minister, the husband, and 
the friend, he closed a long and valued 
life, in his eighty-fifth year, at Geralds- 
town House, in this county, Sept. 16, 
1864.” 





Watter SavaGe LAnpor. 

Sept. 17. At Florence, aged 89, 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
Walter Landor, Esq., of Ipsley Court, 
Warwickshire, by his second marriage 
with the daughter and coheiress of 
Clarke Savage, Esq., of Tachbrook, was 
born Jan. 30, 1775, was sent first to 
Rugby and afterwards to Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, but his conduct at both 
places was insubordinate, and he never 
took a degree. From his earliest years 
he exhibited a strange intractableness of 
temper, and he now declined to enter 
the army, or to study the law, or, in- 
deed, to take any step that his friends 
urged upon him. But he early shewed 
that he possessed great abilitics, and in 
his twentieth year he published “ A Col- 
lection of Poems,” which was followed 
by “Gebir” (1798), and “ Poems from 
the Arabic and Persian” (1800). His 
principles, both in religion and politics, 
being founded on an almost exclusive 
study of classic models, had scant regard 
for creeds or kings; they were, of course, 
widely different from those of most men 
of his day, and his relations with his 
family became thereby so unpleasant 
that he left England and travelled on 
the continent for some years amid all 
the difficulties and dangers that a very 
outspoken hater of Frenchmen in geueral 
and of the rule of Bonaparte in par- 
ticular could be exposed to. When the 
Spaniards rose in arms in 1808, Mr. 
Landor, who had now become the owner 
of the family estate by the death of his 
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father, and was a man of large property, 
embraced their cause with ardour, made 
a handsome contribution to the funds 
of the Junta, and received in return 
a colonel’s commission, though we are 
not aware that he ever distinguished 
himself in the field. In 1814, on the 
restoration of Ferdinand VIL., he quitted 
Spain, and the remainder of his long 
life was passed in literary occupation, 
though his works are by no means 
numerous. 

In 1811 Mr. Landor married a lady 
of German parentage, by whom he had 
a family, but the union was not a happy 
one. His ideas of domestic life appeared 
to be formed rather on the classic than 
the Christian model, and at length a sepa- 
ration ensued, when he returned to Eng- 
land, after an absence of several years. 
He was, strange to say, an intimate 
friend of Southey, though he retained 
and even exaggerated all the wild notions 
that the latter had abandoned, a point 
that was not overlooked by Lord Byron, 
who reproached the Laureate for his 
intimacy with an avowed Republican, 
and but half-concealed Pagan. Thence- 
forth Landor was at daggers drawn with 
Byron, as indeed he was with most peo- 
ple, his temper being intolerably fierce 
and irritable, and, as it would appear, 
never kept under the slightest control. 
In 1824 the first series of his “ Imagin- 
ary Conversations of Literary Men and 
Statesmen” was published, which was 
followed by a second series in 1829. 
This is the great work on which his 
fame as a writer must rest; it shews 
the profound classic erudition of its 
author, and even the Quarterly Re- 
viewer (not Southey) confesses that 
“there is in it a good deal to be ad- 
mired, and some little to be approved.” 
The same criticism may justly be ex- 
tended to his other works ; their style, 
at least, is almost faultless, and some of 
their sentiments are to be commended. 
Among other works Mr. Landor pub- 
lished a couple of plays, “ Helle- 
nics” (1847), Poemata et Inscriptiones 
(1851), “ Popery, British and Foreign” ° 
(1851), and “The last Fruit off an old 
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Tree” (1853) ; beside a stinging “ Satire 
on Satirists, and Admonition to De- 
tractors” (1836). He resided at Bath 
for several years, where in 1856 an 
action was brought against him by a 
lady for defamation, and heavy damages 
were awarded against him. Rather 
than pay them, he again retired to 
Florence, where the remainder of his 
life was passed. 

Though, as before stated, Mr. Landor’s 
conduct at Rugby was a source of trou- 
ble to his tutors, some anecdotes of 
him at the latter seminary, with which 
we have been favoured by an old Rug- 
beian, will be read with interest. 

“Walter Savage Landor was sent to 
‘Rugby at the age of eight years, in 
1783. His first battle in his first half 
year was with Arthur Clifton, now Gen. 
Sir Arthur Clifton, K.C.H. and K.C.B., 
an old Peninsular and Waterloo officer, 
and at this time the oldest Rugbeian. 
He had another battle with Walter 
Birch, afterwards Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and got well thrashed, 
and according to his own account de- 
servedly so. Walter Birch was after- 
wards one of his greatest friends. An- 
other great friend was Cary, formerly 
sub-Librarian to the British Museum, 
and translator of Dante, whom he spoke 
of as an excellent man, an excellent 
scholar, and the best of translators. At 
one period he and Butler were the only 
two prepostors that did Greek verses. 
Butler was the first scholar of his day 
at Cambridge, and was afterwards Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, which 
office he resigned when appointed Bishop 
' of Lichfield and Coventry in 1836. For 
the last eighty years, there have always 
been one or two of the younger sons 
of the nobility at Rugby, and in those 
days Dr, James, an Etonian, introduced 
the Eton custom of having the title of 
* Mister’ prefixed to the names of these 
boys in the school list, so the late 
Governor-General of Canada, the Hon. 
Sir Charles Bagot, was called over ‘ Mr. 
Bagot ;’ his brother, the late Bishop of 
Oxford, afterwards Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, was entered in the list as Mr. 
‘Richard Bagot. Prepostors then called 
over the names,.but Landor on these 
occasions would always omit the title of 
‘ Mister,’ to the great annoyance of the 
Head Master ; and his worthy tutor John 
Sleath, afterwards High Master of St. 
Paul’s School, told him his conduct was 
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‘very wrong.’ It was not on this ac- 
count, however, as the boys believed, 
that Dr. James desired his father to 
remove him; the real reason was, some 
of his squibs at Dr. James and some of 
his alcaics. In one copy he introduced 
allusions to the altar of the Roman 
Goddess who presided over the sewers 
of Rome, built by Tarquinius Priscus. 
Some years afterwards he met Dr. 
James purposely at a friend’s in Wor- 
cestershire, and both were equally 
cordial. The ‘square pool’ in the school 
close, so called because it was oblong, 
was at the north-east angle of the bath, 
and its site may still be traced. This 
was filled up about thirty-six years ago, 
to Landor’s great regret, as he wrote 
many of his verses there. The Island 
then was an island with a deep moat 
round it, which he stocked with fish. 
In his Latin Poems—a duodecimo book 
published at Pisa—there is an allusion 
in one to the barbarian Head Master 
Inglis for lopping or cutting down some 
of the noble trees in the close.” 


CapTaIn Cosy, R.N. 

Sept.21. At Great Torrington, aged 
82, Captain Thomas Colby, R.N. 

The deceased was the second and only 
surviving son of Thomas Colby, of Great 
Torrington, a surgeon, by Mary Cople- 
stone, of the ancient Devonshire family 
ofthat name. His elder brother, James, 
died unmarried in 1819, and his younger 
brother, Henry, a midshipman R.N., 
was lost in a prize belonging to H.M.S. 
“Sheldrake,” Feb. 19, 1809. In early 
life he was actively employed for seven- 
teen years at sea. His medal bore five 
clasps :—1, for the battle of Camper- 
down, 1797; 2, for Sir John Warren’s 
action off Ireland, 1798; 3, for the de- 
fence of the “Centurion” against Adm. 
Linois’ squadron, 1804; 4, for the battle 
of Trafalgar, 1805; 5, for boat service 
in the Mediterranean, 1813. 

In 1804 he boarded the French fri- 
gate “ Passe-partout,” during a calm 
and in the middle of the day. In 1805 
he was engaged in Sir R. Calder’s action 
before Trafalgar, and in a partial action 
with the French fleet and batteries in 
Bartheaume roads. In 1806 he assisted 
at the capture of a French brig off 
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Cadiz, and took a Spanish schooner off 
Cape St. Vincent. He was employed 
for three weeks in assisting the garrison 
of Gaeta. He commanded a boat which 
boarded and blew up one of the frigates 
at the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
was twice wounded in the passage. For 
three weeks, night and day, he com- 
manded an open boat co-operating with 
the army in Egypt, in 1807. In 1809, 
in command of one of the boats of the 
“ Cadmus,” he ran in under the batteries 
of Quiberon Bay during the night, fell 
in with twenty-five sail under convoy of 
several armed vessels, and, after two or 
three attempts, succeeded in boarding 
and bringing out a national armed trans- 
port brig. 

In 1811-12-13, he was engaged in 
blockading the French fleet at Toulon. 
In 1814 he assisted at the reduction of 
Genoa. He was first lieut. of a brig, 
of a frigate, of a seventy-four, and of 
a three-decker, and was at last sent 
home in command of a brig of 16 guns 
in 1814. He shared in the capture or 
destruction of thirty-three sail of the 
line, nine frigates and thirteen brigs; 
three times received the thanks of Par- 
liament, was gazetted in 1807, and was 
twice wounded. 

In 1850 he was appointed one of the 
Commanders of Greenwich Hospital, and, 
in accordance with an order in Council 
of July, 1864, was allowed to assume 
the rank and title of Retired Captain 
a short time before his death. 

Captain Colby married, in 1826, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Palmer, of 
Torrington, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
brother of the then Dean of Cashel. 
Mrs. Colby was a sister of Sir James 
Fred. Palmer of Melbourne, a niece of 
Mary, first Marchioness of Thomond, 
and a great-niece of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Captain Colby leaves two sons. 
The elder, Frederic Thomas, is in Holy 
Orders, and a Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford; the younger son, Edmund Rey- 
nolds, also in Holy Orders, was, till 
lately, a Chaplain and Naval Instructor, 
R.N, 
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JoHN TANSWELL, Esq. 

Oct. 18. At his residence, Temple 
House, Nunhead, Surrey, aged 64, John 
Tanswell, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

The deceased was the last surviving 
son of the late Mr. Stephen Cock, and 
Mrs. Ann Tanswell, and was descended 
from Mr. Stephen Taswell, of Liming- 
ton, Somersetshire, younger brother of 
the Rev. William Taswell, D.D., of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Newington, Surrey, whose death 
June 16, 1731, at the advanced age of 
eighty, is recorded in the first number 
of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. An- 
other branch of the family settled in 
Virginia, from which descended the Hon. 
Littleton Waller Tazewell, Governor of 
Virginia, whose death on the 6th of 
May, 1860, aged 85, is recorded in our 
Obituary, March, 1861, pp. 336, 337. 
It is there stated, in a note, with re- 
spect to the varied orthography of the 
name, that “Taswell, Tanswell, and 
Tazewell, have been used indifferently 
by father and son of the same family 
for more than 300 years, and are so used 
at the present day.” 

The late Mr. John Tanswell was bred 
to the profession of the law, and prac- 
tised it in the Temple up to the time 
of his decease, having been at his cham- 
bers on the morning of the 17th; in 
the evening of the same day he was 
seized with apoplexy when but a few 
yards from his home, and he died the 
following morning. 

For some years he had devoted his 
leisure time to the study of archeology ; 
he was elected a member of the council 
of the Surrey Archeological Society, 
and shortly afterwards, in 1858, pub- 
lished his “ History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth,” 8vo., pp. 250, illustrated, 
which was very favourably received by 
the reviewers. He also wrote “Me- 
morials of the Manor and Rectory of 
Limington, Somersetshire,” which was 
published in the “ Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natu- 
ral History Society,” in 1858. 

Mr. Tanswell was buried in Nunhead 
cemetery. He never married; but his 
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property is devised, subject to certain 
legacies, to his nephew, Mr. T. P. Tas- 
well Langmead, of St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 





H. L, Wick#aM, Esq. 
Oct. 27. In Chesterfield-street, May 
Fair, aged 75, Henry Lewis Wickham, 


The deceased, the only issue of the 
Right Hon. William Wickham’, by his 
marriage with Elionore Madelaine, 
daughter of Monsieur Louis Bertrand, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, was born at Cotting- 
ley, in the county of York, May 19, 
1789, and was educated at Westminster. 
From the foundation of this school he 
was elected Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and he obtained a Second Class 
in Classics in 1811. He was admitted 
to the bar by the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and for a time went the 
western circuit. Having been appointed 
Receiver General of Gibraltar, he held 
that office till its abolition. He was 
principal private secretary to the third 
Earl Spencer when, as Viscount Althorpe, 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Wickham was one of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise Enquiry, and in 1838 
was appointed Chairman of the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes, an office he resigned 
in 1848 on account of ill health. He 
was afterwards one of the Public Loan 
, Commissioners. Mr. Wickham was joint 
author with his second cousin, the Rev. 
John Anthony Cramer, (afterwards Dean 
of Carlisle,) of “A Dissertation on the 
Passage of Hannibal over the Alps.” It 
was not, however, till the second edition, 
which appeared in 1828, that the authors 
put their names to this work. Mr. 
Wickham was one of the Trustees of 
Dr. Busby’s charity. He married Lucy, 
youngest child of William Markham, 
Esq., of Becca Hall, Yorkshire, and 
granddaughter ,of Dr. William Mark- 
ham, Archbishop of York*, by whom he 





* See Gent. Maa., 1841, p. 314. 
© Ivid., p. 315. * Ibid., 1807, p. 1082, 


H. L. Wickham, Esq.—Mr. Fohn Leech. 
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has issue, William, of Binsted-Wyck, 
near Alton, Hants., married to Sophia 
Emma, youngest daughter of Henry 
Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq.; Leonora 
Emma, married to Herbert Compton 
Herries, Esq.; and Henry Lamplugh, 
a lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade. 





Mr. Joun LEECH. 

Oct. 29. At Kensington, aged 46, 
Mr. John Leech. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
Mr. John Leech, of the London Coffee- 
house, Ludgate-hill, was born Aug. 
29, 1817. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and was afterwards placed 
with a medical practitioner at Hoxton, 
an eccentric man who, as Mr. Rawkins, 
is depicted in Albert Smith’s “ Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ledbury.” John Leech 
diversified his medical studies by pen- 
and-ink sketches of his master and his 
fellow students, and some of these fall- 
ing in the way of the Rev. Mr. Barham, 
the author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” 
the young man was by him introduced 
to Mr. Bentley ; an engagement to illus- 
trate the “ Legends” followed, and the 
medical profession was at once aban- 
doned. Very soon after “ Punch” was 
started Mr. Leech joined its staff, and 
he continued so engaged, among other 
occupations, for the rest of his life; his 
first sketch, entitled “Foreign Affairs,” 
appearing in August, 1841, and his last 
upon the day of his funeral. Of these 
drawings a writer in the “Edinburgh 
Courant” thus speaks :— 

“ By them he may be said, in fact, to 
have created a new school of art. No- 
minally a caricaturist, he turned ont 
weekly for many years charming little 
pictures which it would be libellous to 
call caricatures at all,—scenes of Eng- 
lish life of every class, rural, domestic, 
and maritime ; girls, delightful not more 
by their beauty than their grace; swells 
whom, through every excess of affecta- 
tion and insipidity, you saw still to be 
gentlemen; coach-drivers whom you 


longed to treat to brandy and water; 
brisk little Cockney snobs whom you 
laughed at, but somehow could neither 
despise nor hate. 


The artist, it was 
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lain, was essentially a genial humourist, 
inferior no doubt in poetic imagination 
and fancy to Doyle, but akin by his 
talent and his taste to the Thackerays 
and Trollopes of his generation. And 
the kind of work of which we have 
spoken was the characteristic work of 
Leech. He produced, of course, ad- 
mirable political caricatures. But there 
he was often only embodying with his 
pencil another man’s wit. For instance, 
the famous drawing of Earl Russell as 
‘The little boy who chalked up “No 
Popery” and then ran away,’ was sug- 
gested by Douglas Jerrold. No doubt 
he was frequently under the same kind 
of obligation in the non-political branch 
of his art. But although this kind of 
help is most valuable to a comic artist, 
—resembling the communication of good 
stories or traits of character to a novelist 
like Scott or like Lever—still it leaves 
his proper originality in the matter un- 
touched. The stories are soon common 
property in any case. But to give them 
reality, to clothe them with form, to 
make them live before the eye with 
a new and permanent life, is the artist’s 
gift. Meanwhile, contrast the richness 
and variety of these situations in Leech, 
and still more their naturalness, their 
refinement, and purity, with the comic 
delineations of even such able men of 
tue old schools as Gilray !” 

Mr. Leech was a tall, handsome, grave- 
looking man, and much liked by his 
private friends, though to casual ac- 
quaintances he appeared cold, distant, 
and reserved. He was a most laborious 
worker, and almost all the recreation 
that he took was but work of a different 
kind, for it was had in the hunting-field, 
where he learnt to paint the admirable 
horses and hunting scenes with which 
he made the world familiar in “ Punch,” 
aud in the drawings which he supplied 
to the works of the late Mr. Surtees ; 
this recreation he was at length obliged 
to abandon on medica) advice, and he 
never took heartily to any other. 

To provide for certain members of his 
family he worked harder than he would 
otherwise have done, and his labour in 
connexion with the exhibition of his 
sketches at the Egyptian Hall a couple 
of years ago did serious injury to his 
health. He also suffered from angina 
pectoris, possibly inherited, but unques- 
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tionably aggravated by over-work. As 
is not unfrequently the case, his disease 
produced an amount of irritability which 
at times amounted almost to monomania. 
He left his house in Brunswick-square 
partly because he was constantly annoyed 
by the organ-men, and removed to Ken- 
sington, but no sooner was he settled 
there than he was nearly driven out of 
his mind by the noise made by a wheel- 
wright who occupied premises at the 
back of the house, and who commenced 
hammering at four in the morning. The 
barking of dogs, the crowing of cocks, 
all harsh sounds, had a peculiarly irri- 
tating effect on him, and it was useless 
to attempt to persuade him that he laid 
too much stress on such annoyances, 
He declared that “they would kill him,” 
and the foreboding no doubt had a most 
unhappy effect on him. In the summer 
of the present year, his health being 
very seriously impaired, he went to Hom- 
burg, where he remained for six weeks. 
On his return to England he went to 
Whitby, where he remained a month, 
and he seemed decidedly benefited by 
the change. But the improvement 
was not permanent; he gradually fell 
into his old state. He had long been 
forbidden horse exercise; now he was 
only able to walk slowly, and not very 
far. However no immediate crisis was 
expected, although his doctors declared 
that he could not live many months, 
On the day before his death he walked 
out with a friend, and his demise was so 
sudden that a children’s party was in 
his house at the time. He has left a 
widow, and two children of tender age, 
and his father also survives him. He 
was buried in the Kensal-greeen ceme- 
tery, beside his friend Thackeray, and 
a joint memorial to them has been pro- 
posed by some of their fellow Car- 
thusians. 





THe Rey. Francis MEREWETHER. 

The kindness of a friend enables us 
to supplement our former notice of this 
most respected clergyman? with the fol- 
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lowing list of his works, which is be- 
lieved to be complete. 


“A Defence of Moderation in Religious 
Doctrine, Practice and Opinion, applied 
to the Present Times.” (Anon.) (Lond. 
8vo. 1812, 1813). 

“Co-operation in promoting the Chari- 
table Institutions of the Church of Eng- 
land, recommended in a Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, on Friday, August 16, 1822.” 
(Lond. 8vo. 1822.) 

“The Rational Creature, the Moral 
Instrument of his Creator. A Reply to 
a Sermon lately preached and published 
entitled ‘God the Doer of all Things,’ by 
the Rev. E. T. Vaughan, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Martin’s, Leicester, (Lond. 8vo. 
1824.) 

“Thoughts on the Present State of 
Popular Opinion in England in Matters 
of Religion, addressed especially to the 
National Clergy, with a Postscript re- 
specting the Home Missionary Society, 
&e.” (Lond. 8vo. 1824.) 

“The Case between the Church and 
the Dissenters impartially and practi- 
cally considered.” (Lond. 8vo. 1827.) 

“ A Letter to the Editor of the ‘ Quar- 
t:rly Review’ in furtherance of the sub- 
jects of three Articles in No. 72 of that 
Review entitled ‘On Agriculture and 
Rent :’ ‘Substitution of Savings Banks 
for Poor Laws:’ ‘On Planting Waste 
Lands”” (Lond. 8vo. 1828.) Also in 
the “ Pamphleteer,” xxix. 147. 

“A Letter to the Rev. W. Holme, 
B.D., Rector of Loughborough, on the 
Comparative Merits of a Shop for the 
Publications of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and of the 
General Baptist Repository, both open 
in that Town.” (Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
8vo. 1829.) 

“An Appeal to the Nobility and 
Gentry of the County of Leicester, in 
behalf of the Church of England. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the Duke of Rut- 
land.” (Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 8vo. 1832.) 

“A Letter to the Right Hon. Edward 
G. Stanley, M.P., Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, on a recently reported Decla- 
ration of his in Parliament.” (Lond. 
8vo. 1833.) 

“Popery, a New Religion compared 


‘with that of Christ and His Apostles, 


a Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Whitwick, Ashby-de-la-Zouch.” (8vo. 
1835.) 
“Letter to the Rev. Dr. Pusey, 
Vaughan Thomas, John H. Newman, 
and John Keble, om Recent and Con- 
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templated Theological Publications at 
Oxford.” (.... 8vo. 1837.) 

“The Ministerial Succession: A Ser- 
mon preached at Broadstairs, Oct. 7, 
1838.” (Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 8vo. 1839.) 

* Strictures on the Four Sermons on 
Tradition and Episcopacy, preached in 
the Temple Church by the Rev. Chris- 
topher Benson, Master.” (Oxford, 8vo. 
1839.) 

“Roman Plea of Candour considered, 
in a letter to the Rev. L. Gentili.” 
(.... 8vo. 1841.) 

“A Letter to the Bishop of London 
on the Desirableness of an Authorised 
National Collection on the Feast of the 
Epiphany, for the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” (Lond. 8vo. 1845.) 

* A Respectful Letter to Lord Charles 
S. Manners, M.P., on the impending 
Dissolution of Parliament.” (Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, 8vo. 1846.) 

“A Respectful Letter to the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge on the Religious 
Opinions Bill.” (Lond. 8vo. 1846.) 

“ A Letter to Charles W. Packe, Esq., 
M.P., on the Desirableness and Necessity 
of a Church Association in Parliament.” 
(Lond, 8vo. 1849.) 

“A Letter to B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P., 
on the Roman Catholic Question.” (... 
8vo. 1849.) 

“Truth and Charity, with reference 
to a Visitation Sermon preached at Lei- 
cester.” (.... 8vo. 1851.) 

A Reply to Lord Stanley’s Pamphlet 
on Church Rates.” (Lond. 8vo. 1853.) 

“A Letter to the Right Honourable 
Lord John Manners, M.P., on Church 
Rates.” (Lond. 8vo. 1855.) 

“A Respectful address to Rate-payers 
in Leicestershire on Church Rates.” 
(....12mo. 1855.) 

“A Letter to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
Esq., on his ‘Remarks on the Future 
Unity of Christendom.’” (Lond. 8vo. 
1857.) 

«Ts Baptism a Covenant?’ respect- 
fully answered.” (Lond. 8vo. 1861.) 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 18. The Rev. Edward Pizey (p. 661), 
was of Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1840. 
He published a lecture on the “* Advantages of 
an Acquaintance with General Literature in 
Sunday School Instruction,” (London, 1844) ; 
three sermons, 1845, 1850, 1854, the latter 
preached at St. Peter’s, Colchester. Occa- 
sional sermons by him also appeared in “ The 
Pulpit,” 
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Sept. 28. The Rev. C. Eyre (p. 662), who was 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1807, pub- 
lished “‘ An Illustration of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, including an entirely New Translation,” 
(Lond. 2 vols., 8vo., 1832) ; and, ‘‘ The Fall of 
Adam from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” (Lond. 
12mo, n.d.), On the title of each of these 
works he gave his college and the date of his 
degree, an example worthy of imitation. 

Oct. 18. At Baden Baden, aged 78, the Rev. 
Francis Hawkins Cole, of Marazion, Cornwall. 

~ Oct. 22. At the Vicarage, Watlington, Oxon., 
after an illness of four years, aged 63, the Rev. 
William Watson J, A. Langford. 

At his residence, Croom’s-hill, Blackheath, 
aged 82, the Rev. Wm. Crabtree, for forty- 
four years Rector of Checkendon, Oxon. 

Oct. 23. At Heyford Warren, Oxon., aged 
49, the Rev. William Wetherell, B.C.L., Rector 
of that parish. 

Oct. 24. At Ventnor, the Rev. Charles 
Levingston, M.A., Rector of St. Lawrence, Isle 
of Wight. 

Oct. 25. In Osnaburgh-st., Regent’s-park, 
the Rev. Brisco Owen, B.D. Oxon., Rector of 
Remenham, Berks. 

At Ipswich, the Rev. Edward Dykes Bolton, 
Rector of Great and Little Wratting. He was 
originally of Queen’s College, Cambridge, but 
removed to Pembroke College, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1812, M.A. 1819. He edited “‘ Psalms 
and Hymns for Public Worship,” 1844. 

Oct. 28. At Birling, Kent, aged 52, the Rev. 
Henry Dampier Philps, Vicar of that parish. 

Oct. 30. Of diphtheria, aged 28, the Rev. 
Arthur Phipps Nowell. 

At Iden Parsonage, Rye, aged 83, the Rev. 
G. A. Lamb, D.D., Rector of Iden, and East 
Guildford-cum-Playdon, Sussex. 

Oct. 31. At Littledean Parsonage, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 49, the Rev. John J. Hedges, 
M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Incum- 
bent. 

At Old Charlton, aged 25, the Rev. Francis 
Badham, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Nov. 1. At Brighton, aged 79, the Ven. 
Charles Parr Burney, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Colchester, and Rector of Bishop’s Wickham, 
near Witham, Essex. See Onirvary. 

Nov.2. At the Vicarage, Leake, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 77, the Rev. Henry Barfvot, M.A., 
for thirty-three years Vicar of that parish. 

At Falmouth, aged 79, the Rev. Michael 
Egan, Rector of Lunernaghan, Ireland. 

Nov. 5. Aged 61, the Rev. James Nelson 
Palmer, Rector of Breamore, Hants. 

Nov. 6. Aged 66, the Rev. Henry Curtis 
Cherry, Rector of Burghfield, Berks. He was 
of Clare College, Cambridge, B.A. 1821, M.A. 
1824, and published ‘Illustrations of the 
Saint’s Days and other Festivals of the Church : 
A Course of Lectures delivered in Burghfield 
Church,” (Lond. 2 vols., 8vo., 1842). 

Nov. 8. In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 54, the Rev. William Andrews, M.D., 
Rector of Postwick, Norfolk. 
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At the Rectory, Leaden Roding, Essex, aged 
$8, the Rev. Thos. Parkes, M.A., Rector, third 
son of Thos. Parkes, esq., of Stoke Newington, 
formerly of Betchworth, Surrey. 

Nov. 11, At his residence, Great Yarmouth, 
aged 82, the Rev. Edward Barker Frere, M.A., 
formerly Vicar of Biggleswade, Beds., and In- 
cumbent of Ilketshall St. Lawrence, Suffolk. 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, the Rev. George 
Thompson, Incumbent of Heathery Cleugh, 
Weardale. 

At Penn Vicarage, Wolverhampton, aged 76, 
the Rev. E. Paley, M.A., formerly Vicar of 
Easingwold, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 14. At St. John’s Parsonage, Hoxton, 
aged 68, the Rev. A. P. Kelly, M.A., the first 
and for thirty-eight years Incumbent of the 
said parish. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Huddersfield, the 
Rev. Stephen Westbrook, M.A., late of Katha- 
rine College, Cambridge, Incumbent of St. 
John’s. 

Nov. 17. At Rehoboth-house, Dublin, aged 
66, the Rev. James Morton, M.A., Rector of 
Farrahy, diocese of Cloyne, co. Cork. 

At the Rectory, Lee, Kent, aged 93, the Rev. 
George Lock, M.A., Rector. 

At Nunwick, Northumberland, the Rev. W. 
John Trevenen, M.A., Incumbent of Holme, 
Hunts., and Domestic Chaplain to Lord Teign- 
mouth. 

Nov. 18. At Ventnor, the Rev. Henry Low, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Coll., Oxford. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 18. At Purau, Rhodes Bay, Canter- 
bury, New Zealand, aged 47, George Rhodes, 
esq., J.P. of Timaru. See Oniruary. 

Aug.4. At Te Papa, Tauranga, New Zea- 
land, Falcon P. Leonard, esq., Lieut. 18th 
Royal Irish, younger son of Dr. Leonard, 
Deputy-Inspector-General, Royal Naval Hos- 
pital, Haslar. 

Aug. 12. Mr. F. Robson (p. 397). From 
his will, recently proved, it appears that this 
gentleman’s name was really ‘‘ Thomas Fredk. 
Brownhill,’”’ and that the appellation by which 
he was, as he says, ‘‘more commonly known, 
Frederick Thomas Robson,’”’ was merely a pro- 
fessional one. 

Aug. 24. At Auckland, New Zea'and, aged 
29, Major Antrobus, 2nd Waikato Militia, 
second son of the late G. C. Antrobus, esq., 
Eaton-hall, Congleton. 

Aug. 27. In Northern India, aged 26, Sir 
Alexander Lawrence, bart. He was the eldest 
son of Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
K.C.B., who fell at Lucknow, by the youngest 
dau. of the Rey. George Marshall, of Car- 
donagh, in Ireland, and was nephew of the 
Viceroy of India, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lawrence, bart., G.C.B. He was born at 
Allahabad in 1838, entered the Bengal C.S. 
in 1857, and was Assistant-Commissioner in 
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the Punjaub. He married, in 1862, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Every Kennedy, of Upper Mer- 
rion-street, Dublin, and of Belgard Castle, 
co. Dublin. He was created a baronet for 
his father’s services in India in 1858, with 
remainder to his brother, Henry Waldemar. 
The “‘ Delhi Gazette” gives the following ac- 
count of his sudden death :—‘‘ The young gen- 
tleman was, it appears, travelling up north by 
the Hindostan and Thibet Trunk road with his 
uncle, Col. Lawrence, the deputy commissioner 
of Simla. They made ten or twelve marches 
in safety, and reached Torahon, the summer 
residence of the Rajah of Bussahir, on the 26th 
of August, The next morning they started on 
horseback for the next bungalow at Tarunda. 
About four miles on the road they had to cross 
a bridge which girdled an almost perpendi- 
cular cliff; on nearing this spot, Sir Alex- 
ander’s horse being somewhat restive, he passed 
his uncle to the front; on riding over the 
bridge rather hurriedly a large cross-beam 
gave way, and both rider and horse were pre- 
cipitated violently down about three hundred 
feet of khud, and of course killed on the spot. 
This shocking and terrible accident happened 
about 120 miles from Simla. The corpse was 
brought into the station on the morning of 
Aug. 29, and was buried on the evening of the 
same day. The funeral was attended by the 
Viceroy and his staff, the Commander-in-Chief 
and his staff, the members of Council, Sir H. 
Edwardes, and all the principal visitors and 
residents of the place.” 

Aug. 30. At Melbourne, Valentine, wife of 
R. C. Brook, esq., 40th Regt., and youngest 
dau, of Maj.-Gen. Batemun, of Osborne-terr., 
Clapham-road. 

Sept.7. On his homeward voyage, invalided, 
from British Caffraria, Capt. Robert Henry 
Dick Macfarlane, 2nd Battn. 5th Fusiliers, of 
Donavoured, Perthshire. 

Sept. 11. At Bermuda, of yellow fever, aged 
24, William Trelawny Scott, esq., Lieut. R.A., 
only child of William Pulteney Scott, esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Brompton. 

Sept. 14, Killed by a fall from his horse, at 
Up-park Camp, Kingston, Jamaica, aged 38, 
Maj. Thomas Cochrane, of the 5th West India 
Regt. He entered the service April 1845; be- 
- came lieutenant, Jan. 1847; captain, Jan. 1855; 
and major, Jan. 1859. He commanded the 
expedition aguinst the Crabboes on the African 
coast, in Sept., Oct., and Nov., 1858, including 
the action of the Crabboe Heights on the 18th 
of Sept., for which he received the brevet of 
major. 

Sept. 15. At Fernando Po, Western Africa, 
aged 54, J. W. B. Lynslager, esq., for some 
time Governor of the Island and Acting British 
Consul. He was for thirty-seven years a resi- 
dent merchant there. 

Sept. 25. Near Mercara, India, aged 35, 
John Austin, eldest and last surviving son of 
George Austin Moultrie, esq., of Aston-hall, 
Shiffnal, Shropshire, and St. Austins, near 
Farnham. ; 
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Sept. 26. At Trichinopoly, Fanny, wife of 
Capt. George Stedman, 28rd Regt., M.L.I. 

Sept. 30. At Bermuda, of yellow fever, 
Louis Frances Ellen, only dau. of Capt. W. J, 
8. Pullen, R.N. 

At Ellerslie, Jamaica, the Hon. Emily Valen- 
tina, wife of George Price, esq., and dau. of 
Edward, fourteenth Lord Dunsany. 

Lately. At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 37, 
Mr. F. S. Watermeyr, one of the leading bar- 
risters of the Supreme Court. He was counsel 
for the plaintiff in the late case of “ Long v. 
the Bishop of Capetown.” 

Oct. 1. At Goverment-house, Freetown, 
Kate, wife of his Excellency Major Blackall, 
of Colamber-manor, co. Longford, and Governor 
of Sierra Leone. 

Oct.1. At Llanlachan, aged 77, Mrs. Stewart, 
of Luskintyre. ‘This lady,” says the ‘“‘ In- 
verness Courier,” “‘ was a genuine specimen of 
the Highland gentlewoman of the olden time, 
stately in personal appearance, kind-hearted, 
genial, courteous, well mannered, given to 
hospitality. Possessed of much solid good 
sense, she superintended and managed her 
household affairs discreetly and judiciously, 
and reared a large family of sons and daughters, 
whom she lived to see in a good position in 
life. By her death an eminent type of her 
class of the old school, whose number is fast 
diminisbing in the Highlands, has passed away. 
Her mind and memory were richly stored with 
the legendary and traditionary lore and poetry 
of the Gael, whose graphic language she spoke 
with perfection and purity. The deceased 
lady was a daughter of Macrae of Torrluishich, 
an old family in Kintail. Her clan were faith- 
ful and loyal adherents of Scotland’s ancient 
dynasty, in whose cause they suffered much. 
At the battle of Sheriffmuir (remarkable for 
the fact that the right wing of each army 
defeated the left wing of the other, both sides 
claiming the victory, though Argyll retired to 
Dunblane and Marr to Ardoch) the Macraes, 
though forming part of the defeated wing of 
Marr’s army, refusing to fly, fought valiantly 
against great odds, one of their number, from 
time to time, rushing to the top of an eminence 
in their rear, and shouting Cobhair, cobhair, 
as uchd Dhia ’us an Righ! (‘Help, help, in 
the name of God and the King!’) At length 
the few that survived of the devoted band cut 
their way with their broadswords through the 
ranks of their foes to carry home the sad tale,— 
sad indeed to Torrluishich, who had to mourn 
the death of three gallant sons, Farquhar, 
Christopher, and Duncan, the last a youth of 
surpassing prowess. His great heavy broad- 
sword is still preserved in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Mrs. Stewart’s remains were carried to 
the distant island of Harris, for interment in 
the cemetery of St.Clement, beside those of 
her husband, Mr. Donald Stewart of Luskin- 
tyre, and some of her children, and were fol- 
lowed to thé place of embarkation, at the pier 
of Fort-William, by a considerable number of 
carriages, containing many friends and neigh- 
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bours, thus manifesting their respect for her 
memory.” 

Oct. 3. At Madeira, aged 26, Adelaide, wife 
of Capt. the Hon. Ernest Cochrane, R.N., and 
only dau. of his Excellency Major Blackall, 
Governor of Sierra Leone. She had been mar- 
ried but three weeks *. 

Oct. 4. At Weymouth, aged 69, Robert 
George Cecil Fane, esq., a Commissioner of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The late Commissioner 
Fane was the youngest of thirteen children, of 
whom the late General Sir Henry Fane, for- 
merly commander-in-chief in India, was the 
eldest. Another brother, at an early age, was 
killed at the battle of Vittoria, and two or 
three other brothers held valuable preferments 
in the Church. One sister married the late 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the auditor of the Civil List. 
The deceased Commissioner was educated at 
the Charterhouse, where he had amongst his 
schoolfellows Mr.Commissioner Holroyd, and 
Mr, W. H. Whitehead, the late Chief Registrar 
of the Court of Bankruptcy. Mr. Fane pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, where he took a first-class 
in classics. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1819, and soon enjoyed consi- 
derable practice as an equity barrister. To 
that great lawyer Lord Eldon he was well and 
favourably known. In 1823 Mr. Fane was ap- 
pointed by his Lordship one of the five com- 
missioners of the “Thirteenth List,” and in 
1832 he was nominated by Lord Brougham 
one of the six commissioners who were to hold 
office under the new act establishing the Court 
of Bankuptcy. This appointment he filled 
until the time of his death, which occurred 
somewhat suddenly. The late Commissioner 
was at one time much interested in railway 
schemes, and for some years he regularly took 
his seat at the board of directors of the 
Eastern Counties, now the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. As a member of the Law 
Amendment Society he was a constant attend- 
ant at the weekly meetings in Lancaster-place. 
In later life his judicial bearing was marked 
by an eccentricity of manner and an occasional 
acerbity of temper which tended to hide the 
true goodness of his disposition. Failing health 
may possibly to some extent have been the 
cause of this, and although his decisions were 
frequently the subject of comment by the pro- 
fession and by suitors it is somewhat singular 
that very few of his judgments were success- 
fully appealed against ; indeed in this respect 
he might challenge comparison with almost 
any other commissioner. But it was in private 
life that his character shone in its true light, 
and exhibited many traits of amiability and 
good-feeling. Mr. Fane was an ardent lover 
of field sports, and in the Leicestershire hunts 
he was well known. Occasionally he appeared 
in court with some facial disfigurement, the 
result of an unlucky fall, and once, after a pro- 
longed stay at Melton, he took his seat upon 
the bench with his arm in a sling. Mr. Fane 
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was a lover of the fine arts, and prided himself 
upon his collection of paintings, which included 
several choice specimens. He was twice mar- 
ried, and leaves a family. In 1848 he published 
a series of Letters on Bankruptcy Reform, 
addressed to William Hawes, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 74, Dr. Charles Maclean, 
late Inspector-General of Military Hospitals. 
This distinguished officer and excellent surgeon 
entered the service in 1809 as hospital mate, in 
which rank he served at Walcheren. In the 
following year he landed in the Peninsula, and 
was promoted to the assistant-surgeoncy of the 
second battalion 53rd Regiment. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Busaco, served at Torres 
Vedras, Salamanca, Vittoria, and in the battles 
of the Pyrenees (July, 1813) ; also at the cross- 
ing of the Bidassoa, at Nivelle, and at Toulouse. 
For these services he was awarded the war 
medal with seven clasps. In June, 1814, he 
embarked with his battalion at Bordeaux, and 
on the 7th of the following month landed at 
Kinsale. In the next month he proceeded with 
the same battalion to Portsmouth, where he 
remained until the 23rd of July, when he em- 
barked with it for St. Helena. During his 
stay in St. Helena, Dr. Maclean was one of the 
medical attendants of Napoleon. Subsequently 
he sailed in medical charge of a detachment of 
400 men to join the Ist battalion in India, where 
he remained until 1823. There he was ap- 
pointed acting surgeon (October, 1818), and 
served in that rank until July, 1820, when he 
was brought on full pay of the 53rd, but not 
gazetted until March, 1821. During the pas- 
sage homewards, Dr. Maclean was wrecked on 
Green Point, near Capetown. In July, 1823, 
he landed at Deal, and two years afterwards 
was promoted to the full surgeoncy of the 53rd 
regiment. He afterwards embarked with his 
regiment for Gibraltar, where he remained up- 
wards of two years. In July, 1832, he assumed 
the medical charge of the depét, and on the 
expiration of three years he rejoined the ser- 
vice company then at Malta. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the Ionian Islands, and on the 25th 
of April, 1840, embarked at Corfu with his 
regiment for England. In August, 1842, he 
was appointed staff surgeon of the first class, 
and sailed for Barbadoes, where he served until 
October, 1844. On returning home he took 
charge of the Bristol recruiting district. Again 
in 1848 he embarked for foreign service at 
Corfu, and in the following year he proceeded 
with the rank of Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Hospitals to Jamaica, where he remained until 
1852, and on his return home he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Hospitals in Ireland ; and 
to his efficiency in his various posts the tes- 
timony of Sir Andrew Smith, the Director- 
General of the Army Medical Depét, was given 
in the warmest language at the time of Dr. 
Maclean’s retirement from the service. 

Oct. 7. In the Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
Major H. E. Fraser, who from 1827 to 1864 
inhabited Paris, and who when in town was 
rarely to be seen elsewhere than on that small 
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but choice section of the boulevard which ex- 
tends from the Chaussée d’Antin to the Rue 
Lafitte. Major Fraser was of good Scottish 
ancestry on both sides, his grandfather being 
the son of the eleventh Lord Saltoun, and his 
mother a daughter of Marshal Forbes (a cadet 
of the noble house of Forbes), of the Portuguese 
service, by a lady said to be allied to royalty. 
His father went to Portugal in 1790, married 
there, and had a large family. Two daughters 
living, are the wives of rich noblemen, the one 
is the Marquise de Bombelles, and the other 
is the Marquise de Gargallo, of Naples; one 
son was a secretary of embassy in Austria, the 
other, Henry Erskine Fraser, was the Major 
Fraser who has just gone to his grave. He 
was born at Badajoz, Portugal, where he lived 
up to the age of eleven years. He had then 
lost both father and mother, and was com- 
mitted to the care of M. de Lebseltern, the 
tutor of Prince Felix de Schwartzenberg. The 
two pupils were sent together to Russia, where 
they entered the military service as cadets. 
Their friendship, dating thus early, was con- 
tinued in Paris. The Major used to be fond of 
recounting how he took part in the battle of 
Leipsic, and rode into Paris with his regiment 
of Russian Hussars. But of late years he left 
off telling these stories, because they made him 
out older than he wished to be thought, and 
he’ was a singularly well-preserved man for his 
age. He left the Russian service in 1827 with 
the rank of Major, and ever after lived in 
Paris, in an apartment in the large house on 
the Boulevard des Italiens belonging to the 
Marquis of Hertford. The furniture of these 
rooms was simple, and not in proportion to the 
high rent of lodging in that quarter. There 
was little to be seen in them beyond an iron 
bedstead, a large map, a bearskin, a few books, 
a large assortment of polished leather boots, 
and a barrel of Cyprus wine, always on tap for 
the accommodation of friends. One day when 
his bed was broken he replaced it by a coffin, 
in which he was wont to say that he slept 


- better than in bed, because he was not liable 


to tumble out when disturbed by the night- 
mare, to which he was very subject. He once 
made a bet with Lord Henry Seymour that he 
would ride to Brussels and back in thirty-six 
hours, and he did it. Another time he rode 
for a wager to Compiégne and back every day 
for six days running. With all this he was an 
accomplished scholar; he habitually capped 
Latin verses with Jules Janin, and was the 
friend of Alfred de Musset, Bequet, and Ro- 
mieu. He was a member of all the most gam- 
bling clubs in Paris, but never played himself. 
Notwithstanding his eccentric and, as many 
supposed, frivolous life, he had a practical 
taste for the industyial pursuits of the present 
age. He was a director of several railways, 
and died ultimately from a fever caught in 
Portugal, whither he had gone to organize 
a company.— Paris Letter. 

Oct.8. At Agen, in France, aged 66, Jac- 
ques Jasmin, the Gascon poet, styled in his 
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native tongue, Jaquose Jansemin. He was 
the son of very humble parents, was born at 
Agen in 1798, and received his only education 
from the charity of a priest. His writings in 
the patois of his province are celebrated 
throughout Southern France, and his fame 
long ago extended to Paris, whither he was 
repeatedly invited to migrate, but nothing 
could induce him to leave Gascony. He began 
his poetical career in 1825 with a poem called 
Mical Mouri (‘1 must die’), which at once es- 
tablished his reputation. Some time before the 
Revolution of 1848 he was at Paris on a visit, 
when he was presented to King Louis Philippe, 
and received a pension through the influence 
of the Duchess of Orleans. In reply to temp- 
tations held out to him to settle in the capital 
he wrote a poetical epistle to M. Dumont, 
which displayed a degree of feeling and quict 
humour almost worthy of Burns. Sainte 
Beuve and Chas. Nodier wrote sketches of 
“The Man and his Muse,” and Longfellow 
has translated into English one of his most 
esteemed poems, ‘‘The Blind Girl of Castel- 
Cuillé.” Jasmin could not complain of non- 
appreciation while alive ; and his memory will 
live long in the extensive districts of France 
where the mellow dialect in which he wrote is 
spoken or understood. Toulouse, the city cele- 
brated for its cultivation of the Muses, decreed 
him many chaplets. Some of the barber-poet’s 
most esteemed pieces appeared in two series, 
entitled Les Papillotes, ‘‘The Curl-papers.” 
No one who visited Agen failed to have pointed 
out for his admiration that brilliant shop on 
the Promenade du Gravier, with the gilded 
inscription and decorations, the bright blue 
flag bordered with gold, and the golden bla- 
zonry of ‘“‘Jasmry, coiffeur.”” There were 
trophies behind the window—trophies such as 
many a smaller Tasso might have envied— 
a gold crown from the city of Toulouse ; a gold 
cup from Auch; a gold watch from the Tuile- 
ries; an emerald pin from the Duke of Or- 
leans, and a pearl pin from the Duchess; and 
a service of fine linen from the town of Pau. 
Though naturally vain of all these distinctions, 
he was a kind-hearted worthy man, who never 
disclaimed his origin, and whose pride it 
was to have been able to support his pa- 
rents; who was never above “ frizzling hair,” 
though hé wore the Legion of Honour, and 
who always was kindly and charitable to the 
poor. Beside several medals from Academies, 
&c., he had received the Spanish Order of 
Isabella and the Order of Gregory the Great 
from Pope Pius IX., for, unlike too many modern 
French writers, he was a devout Catholic, 
**We may not expect to see another Jasmin. 
No new author of Papillotes, will, in all likeli- 
hood, construct his harp from the reeds of the 
Garonne. At no more ‘St, Germain Nights’ 
will the short, stout, dark-haired man, bright- 
ened and decorated with Spanish and Roman 
orders, compel grey-headed men with stars and 
ribbons to weep, and then go home to wear 
a white apron, frizzle hair, clip, curl, chatter 
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and warble, and be the very Anacreon of hair- 


dressers. We question whether a parallel to 
this man’s history is to be found among the 
anecdotes of our own literature. Itis uniquely 
French—the gilt flower, and oak crowns, the 
fashionable readings, the visits of great people 
to the barber in his blue coat and coarse stuff 
shirt, the chairs arranged for customers and 
listeners round the shop, the gracious recep- 
tion and garrulous attention to foreigners, and 
the wife standing by smiling to hear, for the 
thousandth time, what beautiful girls have 
thronged to admire the poetry of Monsieur 
Jasmin, and not his poetry alone. No doubt 
this wild piper of the Garonne, who appre- 
ciated himself quite as much, though very in- 
nocently, as he was appreciated by the world, 
was, in French fashion, petted, spoiled, be- 
fooled, rewarded by theatrical demonstrations, 
and turned into a dandy, although nothing 
ever subdued the strong common-sense which 
kept him from attempting to play the Parisian ; 
but so much the better for him in his day, for 
he belonged to a country of extremes. Else 
might he have languished, as others have 
languished, ‘ singing all alone,’ and perhaps, 
notwithstanding his merry nature, have died 
carly, broken in spirit, as predicted by his 
father when he said, ‘* To the workhouse, my 
son; it is there the Jasmins die !’”—Paris 
Letter. 

Oct, 12. At Washington, aged 94, Roger B. 
Taney, Chief Justice of the United States. 
The “Index,” the Confederate organ, says 
that the deceased “‘ belonged to the purer and 
better age of the Republic. To much learning 
he added a rare equanimity of temper, and his 
courtesy and dignity on the bench were not 
more remarkable than the fearlessness with 
which he uttered, and the firmness with which 
he maintained, his opinions. To no one would 
the justum et tenacem propositi virum more 
fitly apply than to this venerable man, who 
was unawed by popular clamour, and unse- 
duced by executive patronage. His decision 
in the Dred-Scott case, and his more recent 
dictum in upholding the rights of the citizens 
against military despotism in Baltimore, ren- 
dered him the subject of obloquy and hatred in 
the North; and his last days were saddened 
by the mournful spectacle of liberty over- 
thrown and law outraged by a reckless domi- 
nant faction. But his name will live in associ- 
ation with that of John Marshall, whose ermine 
he wore so purely and so well.” 

Oct.14. At his residence, Southsea, Hants., 
aged 68, Major John Law, late R.M. He 
entered the service as second lieutenant on 
March 14, 1810, being then only fourteen years 
of age. On June 1, 1813, he was-presentgin 
the famous action between the 38-gun frigate 
** Shannon,” Captain Broke, and the American 
frigate “Chesapeake,” of the same force, off 
the harbour of Boston, resulting in the capture 
of the latter vessel by boarding after an en- 
gagement of fifteen minutes, in which time 
the British lost twenty-five killed and fifty- 
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eight wounded, and the Americans forty-seven 
killed and ninety-nine wounded. The official 
despatch states, ‘* Lieutenants Johns and Law, 
of the Marines, bravely boarded at the head of 
their respective divisions.””. The historical re- 
cord of this action states, ‘‘ Lieutenant Law 
rushed forward, and while one party of the 
Marines kept the Americans from ascending 
the main hatchway, another party directed 
their attention to the musketry from the tops; 
in this one corporal and three privates were 
killed. The American Captain Lawrence was 
mortally wounded by a musket-shot fired by 
Lieutenant Law previous to the boarding, and 
died on the 4th of June.” The naval war 
medal with one clasp was awarded to the sur- 
vivors of this gallant action in February, 1849. 
Lieutenant Law was afterwards at the capture 
of Fort St. Elmo, and the batteries at Naples 
on May 21, 1815, which were held by the Royal 
Marines until the entry of the Austrian army. 
He was promoted to first lieutenant, June 6, 
1828; appointed adjutant of the third division 
at Plymouth, July 10, 1837; became captain, 
April 26, 1838; and retired on full pay, Aug. 
11, 1847. On Nov. 28, 1854, he received the 
brevet rank of major. During a service of 
fifty-four years and seven months he was only 
two years and ten months on half-pay, and 
then by reduction of the corps. 

At Woodrising-hall, Norfolk, aged 84, Maj. 
Richard Weyland, formerly of the 16th Light 
Dragoons. He was born March 25, 1780, and 
was the second surviving son of J. Weyland, 
esq., of Woodrising, by Elizabeth, dau. of J. 
Noursse, of Woodeaton-hall, Oxfordshire. He 
was for a short time at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, but obtained a commission in the 16th 
Light Dragoons, and served with that regiment 
throughout the Peninsular war. He succeeded, 
under the will of his maternal grandfather, to 
the Woodeaton estate in 1825, and was Hign 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1832, in which latter 
year he stood for the county in the Reform 
interest, and was returned as the third Whig 
member, having for his colleagues Mr. G. G. 
Harcourt and the present Earl of Abingdon, 
then Lord Norreys. He seems subsequently 
to have modified his views, as he opposed the 
ballot, the abolition of flogging in the army, 
the sale of bishops’ lands, the abolition of sine- 
cures, the repeal of the malt tax, &c., and in 
1837, he did not present himself for re-election. 
In 1854, he succeeded to the Woodrising estate 
on the death of his elder brother, and resigned 
the Oxfordshire property to his eldest son. He 
married, in 1820, Charlotte, dau. of C. Gordon, 
esq., of Cluny, Aberdeenshire, widow of Sir 
J. L. Johnstone, of Westerhall. He leaves 
issue two sons and a daughter. The daughter, 
Joanna Elizabeth, married, in 1844, the pre- 
sent Earlof Verulam ; and the elder son, John, 
born 1821, married, in 1850, Lady Catherine de 
Burgh, dau. of the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
K.P. Sir F. Johnstone is the Major’s grand- 
son by marriage, and Sir W. B. Smijth is his 
nephew—his sister’s son. Major Weyland was 
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very popular both in Norfolk and in Oxford- 
shire, and as a magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant of both counties he was universally re- 
spected. 

Oct. 15. At Norton-house, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Anne Louisa Sarah, wife of John Hogg, esq., 
J.P., M.A., F.R.S., and barrister-at-law of the 
Inner Temple. She was the second dau. of 
Maj. Goldfinch, of the Priory, Chewton Mendip, 
Somerset. 

Lady Boswell (p. 670) was the relict of Sir 
Alexander Boswell, Vice-Lieut. of Ayrshire, 
who was the eldest son of Dr. Johnson’s bio- 
grapher, and was, like his father—and unlike 
his grandfather, old Lord Auchinleck,—a Tory 
ofthe Tories. He was charged by Mr. Stuart, of 
Dunearn, with writing a political song of an 
offensive nature, was called out, and met his 
opponent, who was attended by the Earl of 
Rosslyn (his own “friend” being the Hon. 
John Douglas, the Marquis of Queensberry’s 
brother), at Auchtertool, near Balmuto, March 
26, 1862; the ball of Mr. Stuart struck him on 
the shoulder and entered the spine, and he 
died shortly afterwards at Bualmuto-house. 
Mr. Stuart was tried for murder, June 10, 1822. 
Jeffrey defended him, and he was acquitted, 
but the sensation caused by this avowed 
political duel was immense. Lady Boswell 
had lived in retirement for the last forty-two 
years. 

Oct. 16. At Paris, after a short illness, the 
Lady Catharine Ann Bruen. Her ladyship, 
who was the second dau. of the seventh Earl 
of Westmeath, by his second marriage with 
Lady Elizabeth Emily Moore, eldest dau. of 
Charles, first Marquis of Drogheda, was born 
May 10, 1801, and married Francis Bruen, 
esq., in 1823. 

Charlotte Heath, wife of the Rev. H. J. Mus- 
kett, of Clippesby-house, Norfolk. 

At Witham, aged 89, Elizabeth Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Hon. Francis Talbot, of 
Witham-pl., Witham, Essex, and aunt to the 
late Bertram Talbot, Eurl of Shrewsbury. 

Oct.17. At Bermuda, the Hon. Robert Ken- 
nedy, late Colonial Secretary, and son of the 
late John Kennedy, esq., of Cultra, co. Down, 
Ireland. 

Suddenly, at Rotherham, aged 37, Richard 
Augustus Long Phillip, esq., M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Oct. 18. At Therapia, near Constantinople, 
Philip Sarell, esq., of H.B.M.’s Embassy. He 
was seized by a cramp while swimming, and 
was drowned before he could be assisted. 
**Mr. Sarell, who was about forty years of age 
and unmarried, was a man of original mind, 
of the most upright character, and of many 
attainments. He was an accomplished Orien- 

‘talist ; his valuable services will long be missed 
at the Embassy.”—Lerant Herald. 

At Bowdon, Cheshire, Elizabeth, widow of 
William Neild, esq. : 

At her son’s house, Witham, Essex, aged 91, 
Harriet, widow of Alexander Proctor, M.D., 
formerly of Crewkerne, Somerset. 

Oct. 19, At Dolphin’s Barn, Dublin, aged 
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39, William George Howard, esq., son of the 
late Hon. and Rev. Francis Howard, by 
Frances, dau. of the late Rt. Rev. George de 
la Poer Beresford, Bishop of Kilmore, and 
nephew of the Earl of Wicklow, and heir 
presumptive to his title and estates. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Archibald Robertson, 
M.D., F.R.S., many years Senior Physician of 
the General Infirmary, Northampton. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Scutt. 

At Beccles, aged 81, Robert Fiske, esq., late 
of Kessingland, Suffolk, third and last surviv- 
ing son of the late Samuel Fiske, esq., of 
Clopton-hall, Rattlesden. 

Oct.20. At Dover, Lieut.-Gen. George San- 
dys, of H.M.’s Indian Army. Tbe deceased 
general received a commission in the Indian 
army in the year 1812. In 1847 he became 
colonel of the 6th Regt. Madras Light Cavalry, 
which appointment he held for some years, 
and he was promoted to Major-Gen. in 1857. 
Since his retirement from the service he had 
suffered much from failing health. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 24, Capt. Hamil- 
ton Sandford Pakenham, late 2nd Life Guards, 
youngest son of the late Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Pakenham, Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

At the Whetmore, Onibury, Shropshire, 
Jane Isabella Erskine, eldest dau. of the late 
Hon. James Erskine-Murray, of Aberdona, 
Fifeshire, of injuries received from burns on 
Sept. 20. 

Anne, widow of the Rev. William Corbould- 
Warren, Rector of Tacolneston, Norfolk, and 
younger dau. of the late Sir William Cu- 
bitt, F.R.S. 

Oct. 21. At Bradwell Grove, aged 84, the 
Dowager Lady Sherborne. She was the Hon. 
Mary Legge, only child of Henry Stawell Bil- 
son Legge, Baron Stawell, whose title is ex- 
tinct. She married the second Baron Sher- 
borne in 1803, by whom she had surviving 
issue, the present Lord Sherborne, Elizabeth, 
Countess (Dowager) of Ducie, the Hon. J. T. 
Dutton, and the Hon. R. H. Dutton, M.P. 

At Manydown-park, near Basingstoke, aged 
70, Sir Richard Henry Charles Rycroft, bart. 
The deceased, who was the third baronet, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1827, and is himself suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his son Nelson, who 
was born in 1831. The first baronet was Dr. 
R. Nelson, who assumed the name of Rycroft 
in 1858. 

At Aberdeen, Capt. J. H. Furneaux, R.N., 
Inspecting Commander of the Coastguard, and 
second son of the late Maj.-Gen. W. Furneaux, 
R.A. He served on board the ‘‘ Southamp- 
ton,” 50, at the Cape of Good Hope, flag-ship 
of Sir E. D. King ; the “ Excellent,” gunnery- 
ship, Capt. Sir T. Hastings; ‘“‘ Mutine,” 12, 
Capt. Richard Crawford; and ‘“ Excellent’ 
again, Capt. Chads, and lately as Inspecting 
Commander of Coastguard. 

Suddenly, at the residence of her son, St. 
Paul-street, Islington, aged 55, Eliza, wife of 
Comm. Richard Fellowes Lewis, R.N, 
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At Greenwich Hospital, aged 54, Joseph 
Allen, esq. He was the editor of Allen’s ‘“‘ New 
Navy List,” and was also a newspaper writer 
on professional topics. 

At Musselburgh, Christina, eldest dau. of D. 
Macdonald, esq., late Capt. 42nd Royal High- 
landers. 

At King’s College, London, aged 17, Cyril 
Ernest Dudley, son of the Rev. Edward L. 
Ward, Rector of Blendworth, Hants. 

At Torquay, Louisa Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Francis Macartney Iredell, Lieut.-Col. of 
H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Over-hall, Colne Engaine, aged 65, John 
Jeremiah Mayhew, esq., one of H.M.’s Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Essex. 

Oct. 22. At Huntingdon, aged 80, Adm. 
Henry Edwards. The deceased entered the 
navy in November, 1796, and after serving 
on the home station in the West Indies, was 
made lieutenant, November 2, 1802, and in 
that capacity, after serving at Portsmouth and 
in the North Sea, returned to the West Indies, 
and served in the * Atlas,” 74, in the action 
off St. Domingo, Feb. 6, 1806. In September, 
1809, he obtained command of the ‘* Haddock,” 
schooner, but was unfortunately captured on 
his passage home with despatches, Nov. 12, 
following. On regaining his liberty he further 
served in 1810 and 1811, and for a short 
time, in 1813, in the Mediterranean and river 
Thames, and he was commander of the ‘“* Do- 
terel,’”’ 18, from August, 1825, until promoted 
to post-rank, August 2, 1826. He became 
rear-adm. on the reserve list, April 15, 1854; 
vice-adm., June 9, 1860; and adm., February 
9, 1864, 

At his residence, Woolwich-common, aged 
80, Morgan Thomas, esq., Inspector-General 
of Hospitals. He entered the Army as an As- 
sistant-Surgeon, July 14, 1804, and served in 
the campaign in Italy in 1805, including the 
occupation of Sicily, descent on the coast of 
Calabria, battle of Maida, and siege of Scylla 
Castle in 1806. He afterwards accompanied 
the expedition to Sweden, under Sir John 
Moore; and subsequently in Portugal and 
Spain, up to the retreat to Corunna, in 1808-9. 
He obtained the rank of surgeon, Nov. 11, 
1811, and was present at the capture of Guada- 
loupe in 1815. He was promoted to assistant- 
inspector, July 14, 1836; deputy inspector- 
gen., Jan. 16, 1841 ; and inspector-gen., April 
1, 1850. He had received the silver war medal 
with two clasps for his services. 

In George-st., Portman-sq., Caroline, widow 
of Capt. Peter McQuhae, R.N. 

In Camden-grove, Kensington, aged 58, 
Fanny Hutchins Calleott, dau. of the late Dr. 
Callcott. 

In King-st., St. James’s, aged 69, Peter 
Routledge Montague Browne, of Janeville, 
St. John’s Point, D.L. and J.P. for the 
county of Down, Major Royal South Down- 
shire Light Infantry, and late Capt. 9th Regt. 

At Chester, Mrs. Mascie Taylor, relict of the 
Rev. Mascie Domyille Taylor, of Lymm-hall, 
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Cheshire, and Rector of Moreton Corbet, Salop, 
and Langton, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 23. Georgina, wife of the Rev. Edward 
Auriol, Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. 

In Southampton-st., Bloomsbury-square, the 
wife of Dr. Steggall. 

At Keswick, Cumberland, Bessie, wife of the 
Rev. H. Donald Hill. 

At Crosby, near Liverpool, aged 30, Mr. 
Alfred Taylor, C.E. Though so young, he 
had already become well known as a sanitary 
engineer. ‘‘ Commencing as a pupil with Mr. 
Hibbert, C.E., and afterwards with Mr. Henry, 
when engaged on the Wolverhampton water 
supply and drainage works, after executing 
several large surveys, he was engaged by the 
borough engineer of Liverpool, Mr. Newlands, 
at whose office and works he was not slow to 
avail himself of the first-rate opportunities 
which presented themselves for improving his 
practical knowledge. Thence he became the 
engineer of Merthyr Tydfil, where he carried 
out a good deal of drainage and other work, 
and removing to Waterloo, near Liverpool, 
completed the system of sewerage there which 
is now in operation. A few years ago Mr. 
Taylor commenced private practice, and car- 
ried out some difficult and successful land 
drainage works for Mr. Weld Blundell, at Birk- 
dale, near Southport. He also made surveys 
of both Birkdale and Crosby, for their respec- 
tive local boards, and laid out a system of in- 
land drainage and deodorising tanks for the 
latter, which met the approval and warm sup- 
port of the Government inspector, Mr. Rawlin- 
son. In addition to these, he executed many 
private sanitary works, and as architect pro- 
duced some meritorious buildings. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s character was distinguished by energy and 
thoroughness, sparing no pains, when about to 
undertake any new work, to inform himself of 
the details of the most successful works of the 
kind that had up to that time been carried out, 
In him we have lost a promising engineer, who, 
doubtless, by his practical talents and excel- 
lent judgment, would, had he lived, have raised 
himself to a foremost place in the profession,” — 
Builder. 

Oct. 24, At Edinburgh, aged 64, Walter 
Nugent, esq., of Chester-st., Belgravia, Lon- 
don, Baron of the Austrian Empire 

At Toronto, Canada West, aged 56, the Hon. 
James Christie Palmer Esten, Vice-Chancellor, 
who, for nearly fifteen years, occupied a posi- 
tion on the Chancery Bench in Canada. ‘ He 
was the son of the Chief Justice and grandson 
of the Attorney-Gen. of the Bermuda Islands. 
The former position was held by his father for 
twenty years. He was himself born in St. 
George’s, Bermuda. He was sent to England 
when a boy, and educated in London at Charter- 
house School. He studied his profession at 
Lincoln’s Inn; and we recollect being told 
that he was for a short period in the office of 
a special pleader in London, whose junior 
partner at the time was our present County 
Court Judge, the Hon. 8. B. Harrison, After 














being called to the bar he removed to Exeter, 
and practised in that town for a short time, 
and selected an Exeter lady, Miss Hutchinson, 
for his wife. In the year 1837 he came to 
Canada, and settled in Toronto, where he 
opened an office. Just at this period the 
Court of Chancery was established in Upper 
Canada, and Mr. Esten gave his attention par- 
ticularly to the equity branch of the law. 
From this time up to 1849 he had a large and 
lucrative practice, which he left in that year 
upon his elevation to the Bench. The labour 
and conscientious pains that he bestowed upon 
his onerous judicial duties were unremitting 
until June of the present year, when he was 
reluctantly compelled by the state of his health 
to allow himself some respite. For the last 
four years he suffered under a painful disease, 
but bore up bravely against it, until he was at 
length carried off by a low fever that set in a 
few weeks ago, and arose from the cruel and 
distressing nature of his complaint. The me- 
mory of this distinguished judge may well be 
cherished by his friends. He was an amiable, 
accomplished man, and a Christian gentleman. 
His profound acquaintance with the laws by 
which real property. is governed, made his 
opinions especially looked up to on all such 
points by his brother judges ; while he brought 
to bear on every subject a mind admirably 
adapted to preside in a Court of Equity, and 
stored with the results of careful and deep re- 
search. On the Bench he was patient and 
obliging, but always jealously guarded the 
rights of those having peculiar claims upon 
the assistance of that Court, which was created 
to administer equity. Towards students and 
the younger members of the profession he was 
kind, considerate, and ever ready to aid them 
with good advice; and it will be many, many 
years before the name of Vice-Chancellor Esten 
is forgotten amongst them.”—Toronto Daily 
Globe. . 

In Queen’s-sq., Bath, aged 86, Hen. Godwin, 
esq., J.P., for many years an active and valued 
supporter of the various institutions of that 
eity. 

Aged 56, Thomas Fosbrooke Salt, esq., of 
Stapenhill-house, Burton-on-Trent. 

Aged 82, Hen. Payne, esq., the Newarke, 
Leicester. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Capt. Chas. Mortlock, 
late H.E.1.C.S. 

At Southampton, Martha Frances, younger 
dau. of the Rev. John Davis, Oakhiil, Somerset. 

At the Parsonage, Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
J. Smyth, Incumbent of Keyingham, near 
Hull. 

Oct. 25. At Paris, aged 66, Adm. Romain- 


, Desfossés. The deceased was born in 1798, 


and entered the service at the age of twelve. 
He became captain of a corvette in April, 1837, 
and capt. of a line-of-battle ship in 1841. Being 
appointed to the command of the French naval 
station of Bourbon and Madagascar, in 1845 he 
undertook an expedition against Tamatave, the 
Queen of which, Ranavola, had banished all 
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the strangers from her territory. He landed 
troops from the corvettes “ Berceau” and 
“ Zelée,” and proceeded to bombard Tama- 
tave; but he was forced to retire after con- 
siderable loss. The Chamber of Deputies, who 
disapproved the expedition, would not have it 
renewed. He was made Rear-Adm. in 1847, 
and after the revolution was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly by the department of 
the Finistére. On the 3lst of Oct., 1849, the 
President of the Republic named him Minister 
of Marine, which post he held until 1851, when 
he was appointed to the command of the Levant 
naval division. He was named Senator in 1855, 
and raised to the rank of Admiral in 1860. 

At Greenwich, aged 83, Chas. Lear, esq., for- 
merly of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms. 

At the house of her nephew, the Rev. T, W. 
Weare, Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire, aged 
72, Miss Maria Pugh. 

At Ollerton-hall, Sarah Frances Elizabeth, 
wife of R. K. McGildowny, esq., and dau. of 
the late Capt. W. Fowden Hindle. 

At Torquay, aged 14, Arthur Harrison, sixth 
son of the Rev. Charles Forster, Rector of 
Stisted, Essex. 

At Croydon, aged 73, Louisa, widow of the 
Rey. Charles Arnold, M.A., formerly Vicar of 
Nazing and Roydon, Essex. 

Oct. 26. At Bournemouth, Catharine Amelia, 
relict of Capt. Jas. Willis, R.N., and dau. of 
the late Edmund Walcott Sympson, esq., of 
Winkton, Hants. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
aged 34, Cecil Anne, wife of Capt. William 
Patterson. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of 
Lt.-Col. G. Kingston, late of the Bengal Army. 

At Monk’s-grove, Chertsey, Mrs. St. Aubyn, 
relict of James St. Aubyn, esq., of St, Michael’s 
Mount, Cornwall. 

Oct. 27. At Castle Malwood, Lyndhurst, 
aged 79, Gen. Thomas William Robbins, Col. 
of the 80th Foot, Deputy-Lieut. and Magis- 
trate for the county of Southampton. He en- 
tered the army in 1805, and served in Sicily in 
1806-7, with the Ist Brigade of Guards under 
Sir John Moore. He exchanged into tlie 7th 
Hussars, and was with them in the Peninsula 
and France, in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814, including the investment and surrender 
of Pampeluna, the battles of Orthes and Tou- 
louse, with several intermediate affairs of out- 
posts. He served also in Flanders in 1815, 
with the 7th Hussars; was present at Quatre 
Bras, commanded a squadron of the rear- 
guard in the affair at Genappe, and was se- 
verely wounded at Waterloo. He had re- 
ceived the war medal with two clasps for Or- 
thes and Toulouse. The following are the 
dates of his commissions :—Ensign, Sept. 26, 
1805; lieut., May 5, 1808; capt., May 25, 
1809 ; maj., Dec. 24, 1818; lieut.-col., Oct. 24, 
1821; col., Jan. 10, 1837; major-gen., Nov. 
9, 1846 ; lieut.-gen., June 10, 1854; gen., Nov. 
9, 1862; col. 80th Foot, March 12, 1855. 
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At Mount Henry, co. Wexford, aged 65, 
Rear-Adm. Henry Lyster. He entered the 
Navy in November, 1811, and served on the 
West India and North American stations until 
October, 1815. He was next, for two years 
and a-half, employed on the coast of Africa, 
and, after further service in South America, 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant, Jan. 
20, 1824. From the close of the last-named 
year until March, 1826, he served again on the 
Jamaica station, and in July, 1831, proceeded 
to China, and assisted in forcing the passage 
of the Boca Tigris, September 9, 1834. He 
was made commander, November 23, 1841, and 
in 1842 sailed for the East Indies, and was 
acting captain of the ‘‘ Agincourt,” 72, and 
second in command of the expedition to Ma- 
luda Bay in 1845, was honourably mentioned 
in the gazetted despatches, and was in con- 
sequence posted June 30 of the same year. 
He returned home in 1846, and was captain of 
the “ Penelope,” 16, bearing the commodore’s 
pendant, and honourably mentioned in the 
gazetted despatches for important services at 
the capture of Lagos in 1851, where he com- 
manded a division of the attacking force, and 
was wounded. 

At Bex, Switzerland, Anne Frances, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Kitchener. 

In Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, aged 75, 
Henry Lewis Wickham, esq. See Osrrvary. 

At Fishponds, Stapleton, Gloucestershire, 
Frances, widow of Charles Penry Martin, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Stubbs, D.D., Rector of Fryerning, Essex. 

At Banisters, Finchampstead, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Henry Ellis St. John, 
of Westcourt, Berks. 

At her house in the Close, Exeter, aged 91, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. William Oxenham, 
formerly Vicar of Cornwood, Devon, and Pre- 
bendary of Exeter Cathedral. 

At Aberystwith, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Peter Felix. 
ft. Aged 72, Mr. Chas. Harriot Smith, architec- 
tural sculptor. After a very limited education, 
he was set to work at the age of 12, by his 
father, as a stone mason, but he was devoted 
to art, and in 1809 he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a design for a villa, in 1810 a view 
of Chelsea Hospital, from actual measurement, 
and in 1813 a design fora church. In 1814 he 
was enabled to enter as a pupil, and he passed 
through all the schools of drawings of the hu- 
man figure. In 1817 he obtained the highest 
academic rewards for architecture, and con- 
sequently enjoyed the privilege of free admis- 
sion as a student at all times during his life. 
Starting thus, he might have aspired to prac- 
tise one of the highest branches of art. Cir- 
cumstances, however, led him to producing 
rather than creating. He executed the Co- 
rinthian capitals and other architectural adorn- 
ments at University College, the National 
Gallery, the Royal Exchange, and elsewhere, 
and was appointed, without application, one 
of the four commissioners to travel through 
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England and Scotland in search of a fit and 
proper stone for the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Later, he was a member of the Go- 
vernment Committee appointed to inquire and 
report as to the condition of the stone of the 
Houses of Parliament. Mr. Smih became a 
life member of the Society of Arts in 1813, and 
for many years took a lively interest in its 
proceedings. This was the only society to 
whieh he ever subscribed, feeling justly proud 
that to all other institutions he was admitted 
by invitation. His writings and lectures were 
numerous and varied in subject. In his latter 
days he called himself a ‘‘ strange mongrel of 
art, science, literature, and business.”” He 
was an occasional competitor for architectural 
works. For the Nelson column at Charing- 
cross he made a large model of his design. 
The last design he submitted was for the pro- 
posed museum in Kensington. In 1855 he was 
elected honorary member of the Institute of 
Architects—a distinction of which he was very 
proud.— Builder. 

Oct. 28. At Bergheim, in the Principality of 
Waldeck, aged 72, Lieut.-Gen. Charles An- 
thony Ferdinand Bentinck, Count Bentinck, 
Col. of the 12th Foot. He was the second son 
of Count John Charles Aldenburg-Bentinck, 
and conseqnently a near relative of the Duke 
of Portland. He was born March 4, 1792, and 
married in 1846 the Countess Caroline, dau. of 
Count Waldeck, by whom he leaves four sons. 
The late general entered the army in 1808, and 
up to the time he obtained his rank as major- 
general was in the Coldstream Guards. He 
served with his regiment at the defence of 
Cadiz, and the Isle of Leon, from March, 1810, 
to June, 1811, and was wounded at the battle 
of Barossa, which prevented his joining the 
lst Battalion in Portugal. He was afterwards 
appointed adjutant of the 2nd Battalion, and 
accompanied the six companies that were sent 
to Holland in 1813 under Lord Lynedoch, and 
was engaged in the successful attack of Merxem, 
the bombardment of Antwerp, and the opera- 
tions against Bergen-op-Zoom. He was after- 
wards attached to the second division as 
deputy-assistant-adjutant-general, under Sir 
H. Clinton, at the battle of Waterloo and the 
capitulation of Paris, for which service he re- 
ceived the brevet rank of major, and being 
appointed assistant adjutant-general to the 
2nd division, he continued to serve in the army 
of occupation until its dissolution in 1818. His 
commissions were :—ensign, Nov. 16, 1808 ; 
lieut. and capt., Sept. 24, 1812; brevet-major, 
June 18, 1815; capt. and lieut.-col., May 27, 
1825; col., June 28, 1838; major, May 30, 
1843; lieut.-col., Nov. 9, 1846; major-gen., 
Nov. 11, 1851; lieut.-gen., Jan. 15, 1858 ; col. 
12th Foot, April 14, 1857. He had received 
the Waterloo medal, and also the war medal 
with one clasp. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Elizabeth Essex, 
Lady Honyman, widow of Colonel Sir Ord 
Honyman, bart., of Armidale, formerly com- 
manding the Grenadier Guards, and youngest 
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dau. of the late Admiral George Bowen, of 
Coton-hall, Shropshire. 

At Calverly-park, Tunbridge Wells, Eliza, 
fifth dau. of the late Sir Henry Hawley, bart., 
of Leybourne Grange, Kent. 

At Sydney-place, Brompton, aged 54, Emma 
Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Cobbe, R.A. 

Thomas John Barstow, esq., of Hillands, 
Dedham, Essex, only son of the late Major 
Barstow, H.M.’s 69th Regt. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 20, Annie Harriet, 
second dau. of the Rev. F. J. Eyre, Rector of 
Englefield, Berks. 

Suddenly, Thomas Battam, esq., F.S.A., of 
Aubrey-villas, Notting-hill. 

At Scotstoun-house, near Glasgow, aged 89, 
Miss Oswald, of Scotstoun. 

At her residence, Cavendish-cottage, Lea- 
mington, Sophia, widow of the Rev. Francis 
Smyth, eldest son of the late Rev. Jos. Smyth, 
Vicar of Kirkby-Moorside, Yorkshire. 

At the Vicarage, Terrington St. John’s, Nor- 
folk, aged 87, Frances, widow of Edmund 
Clutterbuck, esq., of Avening-lodge, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Oct, 29. At Valetta, aged 85, Monsigneur 
Publio de Conti Sant, late Archbishop of Rhodes, 
and Bishop of Malta. From the “‘ Malta Ob- 
server’’ we learn that he was created Bishop of 
Larada in partibus in the year 1818, and on 
the death of Mgr. Caruana, in 1847, was raised 
to the highest ecclesiastical post in Malta, 
which he continued to occupy until 1857, when 
he retired into private life. 

At his residence, Bloomsbury-sq., aged 87, 
Lyon Falkener, esq., (or Fawkener, ) descendant 
and representative of the ancient Rutlandshire 
families of those names. 

At the Rectory, Rawmarsh, Rotherham, 
Elizabeth Anne, wife of the Rev. David Ross, 
and only dau. of the late T. Moseley, esq., of 
Grove-hill, Camberwell. 

At Kensington, aged 46, Mr. John Leech, 
See Oprrvary. 

At her residence, Springfield-lodge, Wor- 
cester, aged 79, Eliza, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Maxwell, and mother of Dr. Maxwell, 
of that city. 

Oct. 30. At Ickworth, Suffolk, aged 64, the 
Most Hon. Frederick William, Marquis of 
Bristol. See Opirvary. 

Aged 33, Capt. St. John William Chiverton 
Chariton, late of the Royal Dragoons, eldest 
son of St. John C. Charlton, esq.,Apley Castle, 
Shropshire. 

At the Spa, Gloucester, Sarah, widow of 
Thomas Turner, esq., and second dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Jones, Vicar of Foy, Herefordshire. 

Oct. 31. At Lewes, aged 80, F. Harding 


Gell, esq., for the last thirty-five years Coroner 


for East Sussex, to the duties of which office 
he attended uninterruptedly to within a few 
days of his death. He officiated at an inquest 
held at Uckfield on Oct. 24, but upon his re- 
turn he expressed himself as feeling somewhat 
unwell, and retired to bed, which he never 
again left. 
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Aged 41. Henry Wycliffe Goodwin, esq., of 
Sunderland-place, Westbourne-park, Bays- 
water, and of the Stock Exchange. He was 
a member of Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated (B.A. 1845), and brother to Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin, Dean of Ely. 

At the Vicarage, Chobham, Surrey, aged 90, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Charles Jerram, late 
Rector of Witney, Oxon. 

Lately. Gen. Paul Petrovitsch Liprandi, so 
well known in the Crimean war. He was born 
in 1796, and served under General Woronzow 
in the campaign of 1812-15. In the Polish war 
of 1831 he greatly distinguished himself, par- 
ticularly at the capture of Warsaw, and at his 
storming of two Polish redoubts. In 1848 he 
became lieutenant-general and commander of 
the 12th Division of Infantry. In 1854 he re- 
placed General Aurep at the blockade of Kala- 
fat, and, after the Alma, went to the Crimea. 
He led the Russian troops at Inkerman, Nov. 
5, 1854, and afterwards occupied the heights 
of the Tchernaya, which menaced the flank of 
the allied army. In 1855 he commanded the 
left wing of the Russian army at the battle of 
Traktir, and defendod the defiles of Belbeck. 
Latterly he commanded the 6th Division of 
Infantry in the interior of the Russian empire. 

Nov. 1. At Zofingen, Switzerland, aged 71, 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Adm. Sir William 
Hope and Lady Ann Hope Johnstone. 

At Penlee, Stoke Damerel, Theodosia Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Gostling, R.A. 

At Wearish-hall, Takely, Essex, aged 32, 
Harriet, wife of Joseph Dixon Legerton, esq. 

At Dantzig, aged 78, H. R. Plaw, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul-General. 

At Cambridge, aged 77, Mr. Edward Litch- 
field, fruiterer. As a tradesman he was well 
known to several generations of gownsmen. 
Having a taste for antiquities he formed 
a small museum which contained some curious 
and valuable articles. At various periods he 
rendered essential service to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, who, through his instru- 
mentality obtained for its Museum many ob- 
jects of much local and general interest. Mr. 
Litchfield was Churchwarden of St. Sepulchre’s 
at the period when the famous stone altar case 
was decided. Latterly he took an active part 
in the management of the Cambridge Free 
Library, to which he was a donor of books 
and curiosities. 

Aged 76, Peregrine Bingham, esq., formerly 
one of the Police Magistrates at Great Marl- 
borough-street. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Peregrine Bingham, B.C.L. (whodied May 
28, 1826), by Amy, dau. of William Bowles, esq. 
He was educated at Winchester, and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, proceeding B.A. June 14, 1810, 
and being called to the Bar by the Hon. Society 
of the Middle Temple, Nov. 27, 1818. He 
published ‘“‘ The Law and Practice of Execu- 
tions,” (Lond., 8vo., 1815); “‘ A Treatise on 
Infancy and Coverture,” (Lond., 8vo., 1816) ; 
“A Digest of the Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
with Precedents,” (Lond., 8vo., 1820) ; ‘*A Sys- 
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tem of Short Hand on the Principle of the As- 
sociation of Ideas,” (Lond., 8vo, 1821); and 
* Reports in the Common Pleas, from Easter 
Term, 1819, to Michaelmas Term, 1840, (Lond., 
19 vols. 8vo.,1821-40). The first three volumes 
of these Reports were compiled jointly with 
W. J. Broderip, esq. In 1811 appeared a poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Pains of Memory,”’ but it is un- 
certain whether it were written by the gentle- 
man whose death we now announce, or his 
father>. Mr. Bingham married Eliza, dau. 
of James Bolton, and sister of the late Lady 
Thurlow, by whom he had Peregrine (born 
1820, and educated at Charterhouse, and Jesus 
College, Cambridge) and Eliza. 

Nov. 2. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Frederica 
Anne Saunders, widow of Frederick Franks, 
esq., and dau. of the late Sir John Saunders 
Sebright, bart. 

At Brompton, aged 45, Geo. F. Sheppard. 

Nov. 3. At his residence, Clapham, Lieut.- 
Gen. Charles Dixon, R.E. He entered the 
service, Oct. 1806; became lieut., Dec. 1806; 
eapt., July, 1811; major, July, 1830; lieut.- 
col., Jan. 1837; col., Nov. 1815; major-gen., 
Dec. 1854; and lieut.-gen., Sept. 1860. 

Aged 78, Harriett, wife of Adm. Croft, of 
Stillington, near York. 

Marianne, wife of the Rev. Thos. Shepherd, 
Vicar of Wellington, Herefordshire. 

At Torquay, aged 21, Thomas Flavel, second 
son of the Rev. John Flavel Stenner, Curate of 
St. Paul’s, Finsbury. 

Near Goletta, Tunis, from the upsetting of 
a boat belonging to H.M.S. *‘ Orlando,” Lieut. 
A. P. Still; C. B. Wood, Surgeon ; Capt. E. F. 
Pritchard, R.M.L.I.; B. Stratford, Assistant 
Paymaster ; B. W. Fielding and S. B. Kemble, 
Midshipmen ; Vasco de Gama, Midshipman (of 
the Portuguese Navy); W.C. Hadnill, Master’s 
Assistant. A cutter containing the above named 
eight officers, four seamen, and one marine, 
belonging to the “Orlando,” left the ship, 
which was lying off Tunis, for a pic-nic, and, 
after spending the day ashore at a place a little 
to the southward of Goletta, they started on 
their homeward voyage at about 3.30 p.m., 
when, within about 800 or 1,000 yards off the 
shore, the boat was struck by a heavy squall 
which capsized her, by which accident the 
lives of the whole party except one were sacri- 
ficed. They clung for a while to the boat, but 
at last the coxswain (Edward Faye) seeing 
that she was drifting out to sea, struck out for 
the shore, and was the only one who succeeded 
in saving his life. He was found the next 
morning completely exhausted in an Arab hut 
by the crew of another cutter of the “ Or- 
lando,” which bad been sent, in tow of the 
French frigate ‘‘ Invincible’s” steam-launch, 
in search of the missing boat. The ‘‘ Orlando” 
and ‘‘ Tyrian” gun-boat, with the steam-launch 
of the “Invincible,” for some days used their 
utmost endeavours to recover the bodies, but 
up to the 8th of the month they had been un- 
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successful. On the news spreading in the town 
of Tunis all the foreign representatives dis- 
played their flags at half-mast; and on the 
receipt of the intelligence at Malta all the 
English men-of-war in port, as well as the mer- 
chant vessels and the foreign vessels of war, 
did the same out of respect to the memory of 
so many gallant officers and men, whose death 
has suddenly deprived their country of their 
valuable services.—Capt. Pritchard, the Marine 
officer, entered the service, Sept. 1848; be- 
came lieut., Jan. 1852; and capt., Nov. 1859. 
He was at the bombardment of Odessa, April 
22, 1854; served the Eastern campaign of 
1854-5, with the R.M. Brigade, and was at- 
tached to the Light Division of the army in 
the trenches before Sebastopol during the 
winter. He was Adjutant to the 2nd Battalion 
at the fall of Sebastopol, and at the surrender 
of Kinburn; had received medal and clasps, 
5th Class of the Medjidie, and Turkish medal, 
—Mr. Fielding (son of Dr. Fielding, of Tun- 
bridge) was one of the few survivors of the 
wreck of H.M.S. “‘ Orpheus,” on the coast 
of New Zealand. 

Nov. 4, At Christiansand, of brain fever, 
aged 21, Hardinge Arthur, son of Sir Henry 
Stracey, bart., of Rackheath-park, Norfolk. 

Nov. 5. Aged 68, Col. Onslow Baker, of the 
Bengal Artillery, youngest son of the late Sir 
Robert Baker, bart., of Dunstable-house, Rich- 
mond. 

At Clifton, Bristol, aged 75, Anna Marg- 
aretta, relict of the Rev. Charles Taylor, late 
Rector of Bidisham, Somerset. 

Nov. 6. At Lockinge-house, near Wantage, 
aged 65, the Lady Overstone. She was Har- 
riet, third dau. of the late Ichabod Wright, 
esq., of Nottingham. She married Mr. Jones 
Loyd (now Lord Overstone), Aug. 10, 1829, 
and has left surviving issue, one dau., the 
Hon. Mrs. Loyd-Lindsay. 

At the Castle, Portstewart, the Hon. Mrs, 
Campbell. 

In Westbourne-park, aged 45, Ellen Cathe- 
rine, wife of Col, W. Yolland, late of the Royal 
Engineers, and youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Peter Rainier, R.N., C.B., A.D.C. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 27, Sarah Anne, 
dau. of the late Rev. G. L. Benson. 

At the Beacon, Lingfield, the residence of 
Col. W. St. Clair, aged 17, Matilda Maria, eldest 
surviving dau. of Major Charles Creagh. 

At Townhead, Kintore, Mr. Alexander Watt. 
‘“*Mr. Watt, who in early life was a druggist, 
was a person of great intelligence, and had 
a strong turn for antiquarian pursuits. He 
had, perhaps, the best knowledge of the ancient 
history of the Burgh of Kintore, and the 
country all around, of any person in the dis- 
trict. His stores of antiquarian lore were 
always at the service of inquirers, and he has, 
on various occasions, been most helpfal in 
inquiries prosecuted by the Spalding Club, or 
by members of the Scottish Antiquarian So- 
ciety. For some time before his death, Mr. 
Watt was engaged in the preparation for the 
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press of a work connected with the early 
history of his native burgh, a considerable por- 
tion of which, we understand, has already 
passed through the press, and we trust that 
means may be found to complete the work, 
an: give it to the public.”"— Banffshire Journal. 

At St. Stogau, Rhine Prussia, aged 70, from 
paralysis, Mr. Robert Ransome, the senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Ransome and 
Sims, of the Orwell Works, Ipswich. As one 
of the pioneers who helped to clear away the 
old cumbrous implements of agriculture, and 
introduce the modern class of implements on 
the farm, his name is entitled to remembrance 
andhonour. Mr. Ransome, throughout a long 
life, took a deep interest in various religious 
and philanthropic movements, and the last 
public meeting over which he presided was in 
connexion with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Nov. 7. At Southsea, aged 46, Capt. William 
Ponsonby Johnson, R.N., second son of Wm. 
Ponsonby Johnson, esq., of Walton House, 
Carlisle. 

At Reading, Major John Montresor, youngest 
son of the late Gen. Sir Thomas Gage Mon- 
tresor, K.C.H. 

In Brunswick-sq., Brighton, suddenly, aged 
82, Newton Dickenson, esq., late Coldstream 
Guards. 

At Witton-hall, Aston, aged 88, Catherine 
Matilda, widow of the Rev. Francis Knight, 
D.D. 

Aged 85, Eleanor, widow of Major John Mal- 
colm, of Haughton-le-Skerne, co. Durham. 

Nov. 8. Aged 74, Lieut.-Col. James Robert 
Colebrooke. The deceased entered the Royal 
Regt. of Artillery as second lieut. March 21, 
1806. He became first lieut. June 3 following, 
and served in the expedition to Walcheren in 
1809. He was promoted to the rank of captain 
Dec. 31, 1822; major, Jan. 10, 1837; and lieut.- 
col., Nov. 28, 1854. 

Suddenly, whilst taking a Turkish bath, 
aged 51, Mountifort Longfield, esq., D.L., of 
Castle Mary, Cloyne, co. Cork. 

Nov. 9. At Oxenfoord Castle, Mid Lothian, 
aged 88, the Right Hon. North Hamilton Dal- 
rymple, ninth Earlof Stair. His lordship was the 
second son of Sir John Dalrymple, Baron of 
Exchequer in Scotland, by his cousin Elizabeth, 
only child and heir of Thomas Hamilton M‘Gill, 
esq., and heir and representive of the Viscounts 
Oxenfoord, which title merged in,the Earldom 
of Stair on the succession to it in 1840 of Sir 
John Dalrymple, the elder brother of the de- 
ceased, who was a general in the army, and 
for a short time after the passing of the Reform 
Bill represented the county of Mid-Lothian in 
Parliament. The deceased peer, who in early 
life served in the army, married first, in 1817, 
Margaret, youngest dau. of James Penny, esq., 
of Arrad, Lancashire, who died in 1828; and 
second, in 1831, Martha Willett, second dau. 
of the late Col. George Dalrymple, and had 
issue by both marriages. The late Earl in 
early life was well known in Mid-Lothian as 
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Mr. North Dalrymple, of Fordel, taking an 
active part in politics on the Liberal side, but 
owing to his advanced age, he had long ceased 
to mix in public affairs; like his predecessor 
in the title, he was a Whig in politics. He 
was a member of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and officiated for several years before 
his death, as an elder in the parish church of 
Cranstoun. His landed possessions were among 
the most valuable in Scotland; he was the 
largest landowner in Mid-Lothian, and the 
largest or second largest in Wigtonshire, beside 
having valuable properties in Ayrshire and 
Lanarkshire. He is.succeeded in the title by 
his eldest son, John, Viscount Dalrymple, 
Lord-Lieut. of Wigtonshire, who represented 
that county in Parliament for some years pre- 
vious to 1856. The present Earl was born in 
1819; he married in 1846 Louisa Jane Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of the Duke and Duchess 
de Coigny, and has issue. 

At Bournemouth, aged 76, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, a younger son of the first 
Lord Erskine, sometime Lord Chancellor. He 
was born March 12, 1788, was educated at 
Harrow, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded M.A. 1811, was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1813, and made a King’s 
Counsel in 1827. On the institution, in 1831, 
of the Court of Review in Bankruptcy, he was 
constituted the chief judge, and sworn of the 
Privy Council. In 1839 he was transferred to 
the Court of Common Pleas. This post he 
resigned on account of ill health in 1845; but 
for several years and up to the time of his 
death he was one of the commissioners of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. He married, in 1814, 
Henrietta Eliza, only dau. of the late Henry 
Trail, by whom he leaves issue. 

At Southsea, aged 81, Julia Caroline Wilhel- 
mine, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis de 
Rottenburg, K.C.H., and mother of Lady 
William Paget. 

At Bushy-pk., co. Dublin, aged 48, Caroline, 
relict of the Rev. John Rogerson Cotter, and 
dau. of the late Sir Robert Shaw, Bart. 

In Woburn-sq., aged 69, Sarah, widow of 
John Hulbert Glover, esq., F.S.A., Librarian 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 

At Brock-hull, near Hythe, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Rey. William Tournay, Rector of 
Denton, Kent. 

At Keswick-hall, near Norwich, aged 89, 
Hudson Gurney, esq. See Osrruary. 

Nov. 10. At Edinburgh, Admiral the Hon. 
Sir Montagu Stopford, K.C.B. He was the 
fourth son of John George, third Earl of Cour- 
town, K.P., by Mary, eldest dau. of Henry, 
third Duke of Buccleuch, and nephew of the 
late Admiral Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., and was born Nov. 11, 1798. He 
entered the navy Oct. 8, 1810, as first-class 
volunteer, on board the ‘‘Scipion,” 74, Capt. 
James Johnson, bearing the flag of his uncle, 
Hon. Robert Stopford, under whom, in the 
ensuing year, he was present as midshipman 
at the conquest of the island of Java. InJune, 
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1815, he joined the * Tonnant,”’ 80, fitting at 
Plymouth for the flag of Sir Benjamin Hallo- 
well, but was in the ensuing December trans- 
ferred to the “ Alceste,” 38, Capt. Murray 
Maxwell. In the latter ship he accompanied 
Lord Amherst in his embassy to China, and 
was wrecked in the Straits of Gaspar on the 
passage home, Feb. 18, 1817. In Oct., 1819, 
at which period he had been serving for six 
months on the Halifax station in the “‘ New- 
castle,’’ 60, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Edward 
Griffith, he was presented with a commission 
dated July 17 preceding. He was appointed, 
Feb. 24, 1820, to the “ William and Mary” 
yacht; was promoted, Jan. 29, 1822, to the 
rank of commander; and on April 8, 1825, 
after having served for about fourteen months 
in that capacity in the “‘ Algerine,” 10, in the 
Mediterranean, was advanced to post rank. 
He subsequently, from Aug. 1, 1842, until paid 
off in 1846, commanded the “ Pique,” 36, on 
the North America and West India station. 
He was appointed a rear-admiral in 1853; 
served in the Black Sea in 1854 and 1855, and 
was made a K.C.B. for his services before 
Sebastopol in the latter year. In 1857 he 
received from the Emperor of the French the 
order of Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
and was made a Knight, second class, of the 
Medjidie by the Sultan in 1858, in which year 
also he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Dockyard at Malta. In 1861 he was made 
a vice-admiral, and in 1863 became Admiral 
of the Blue. Sir Montagu was twice mar- 
ried: first in Aug., 1827, to Cordelia Wini- 
freda, second dau. of the late Gen. Sir George 
Whitmore, K.C.H., which lady died in 1851; 
and secondly in Sep., 1853, to Lucy, youngest 
dau. of John Kay, esq., of North Charlton, 
Northumberland, He has left issue by both 
marriages. 

At Southtown, near Great Yarmouth, Capt. 
Berry Haines, R.N. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 66, Emma, eldest 
dau. of the late Colonel sir Frederick Hankey, 
G.C.M.G. 

At Beaconfield, Grantham, aged 20, Grace 
Marian, wife of John Hardy, jun., esq., and 
dau. of Colonel Manners, of Parsonstown, 
Ireland. 

At Plymouth, aged 43, John, eldest son of 
the late Captain W. Stephens, R.N. 

Ann, wife of the Rev. Henry Van Notton 
Pole, of Waltham-place, Maidenhead, Berks. 

Nov. 11. John Ramsay McCulloch, esq., 
Comptroller of H.M.’s Stationery-office. See 
OsitvarRy. 

At Penn Vicarage, near Wolverhampton, 
aged 76, Sarah, widow of the Rev. Edmund 
Paley, M.A., Rector of Gretford, Lincolnshire, 
and formerly Vicar of Easingwold, Yorkshire. 

In South-street, Thurloe-square, Reditia, 
second dau. of the late Patrick Lynch, of the 
Castle, Galway. ° 

In London, Lieut.-Colonel William Brookes, 
late Town Major of Dublin, and formerly of 
H.M.’s 75th Regt. He commenced his military 
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career as a private soldier in the 75th (Ster- 
lingshire) Regt., but received an ensign’s 
commission in 1833, when he was appointed 
field adjutant to the troops on the first line of 
defence in the Kaffir war. He served for seve- 
ral years after in South Africa, and in 1839 re- 
ceived the special thanks of Gen. Sir George 
Napier, then Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He served through the Indian cam- 
paigns of 1857-8, and for a time during the 
siege of Delhi he commanded the regiment, 
his exertions being rewarded by a brevet 
majority. When the 75th returned from India, 
he was appointed Town Major of Dublin, and 
also presented with an unattached majority 
without purchase, receiving likewise the brevet 
of lieut.-col. After holding the Town Major- 
ship of Dublin for a few months, his gradually 
failing health compelled him to resign the ap- 
pointment, and to obtain permission to retire 
from the service by the sale of his commission, 
which was granted to him a few months pre- 
vious to his death. He died in King’s College 
Hospital, where he had been for some time 
under treatment for cancer. 

Nov. 12. At Salcombe Regis, Devon, aged 
72, Commander George Mortimer. He entered 
the service in 1805, and became lieutenant Dec. 
17, 1813, on board the “ Venerable,” 74, in 
which ship he assisted in the capture of the 
“ Iphigénie” and ‘‘ Alemene,” 40 gun frigates. 
Subsequently, when belonging to the ‘‘ Malta,” 
80, Capt. Fahie, he commanded a division of 
boats at the cutting-out of a large ship from 
under the batteries of Gaeta, for which service 
he received, in common with the other officers 
employed, the thanks of the British Minister. 
Having become incapable of further service 
from the effect of injuries, he received a Green- 
wich Hospital pension, Dec. 9, 1831. 

At the Elms, Ipplepen, Devon, aged 65, 
Jeffery Lang, esq., M.D. 

At Seaforth-house, Leamington, aged 15, 
Arthur Gillespy, youngest son of the late 
Anthony Strother, esq., of Eastfield-hall, 
Northumberland. 

Louisa Anne, only dau. of the late Francis 
Walford, esq., formerly of Cronkhill, Salop. 

Nov. 13. In Lowndes-street, aged 70, Sarah, 
Dowager Marchioness of Queensberry, relict 
of the sixth Marquis. Her ladyship was the 
dau. of the late Major James Sholto Douglas, 
and in 1817 married the sixth Marquis of 
Queensberry, who died in 1856. 

At Cliff-house, Ramsgate, aged 78, Mary Ann, 
relict of Sir William Curtis, second bart. 

Aged 75, Col. Henry Dawkins, late of the 
Coldstream Guards, of Over Norton, Oxon. 
The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Henry Dawkins, esq., of Over Norton; 
his mother was dau. of General Sir Henry 
Clinton, and sister of the late Generals Sir 
William and Sir Henry Clinton, G.C.B. Col. 
Dawkins was born in November, 1788, was 
educated at Harrow and Marlow, and entered 
the army as ensign in the Coldstream Guards, 
on the 10th of March, 1804. He embarked on 








the 28th of December, 1809, to join the Ist 
Battalion of Coldsteam Guards, serving with 
the Duke of Wellington’s army in Portugal. 
He was wounded at the enemy’s sortie from 
Bayonne in 1814. He served with his company 
at the battle of Waterloo and the capitulation 
of Paris, remained with the army of occupa- 
tion, and served as lieut.-col. with the 2nd 
Battalion of Coldstream Guards from Jan. 1, 
1815, to 1826, when he exchanged to half-pay 
unattached. He had received the war medal 
with six clasps for Nive, Nivelle, Vittoria, 
Salamanca, Cuidad Rodrigo, Fuentes d’Onor, 
and also the medal for Waterloo. His com- 
missions bore date as follow :—ensign, March 
10, 1804; lieut. and capt., Aug. 25, 1808; capt. 
and lieut.-col., July 25, 1814; col., Jan. 10, 
1837. He retired from the army in 1846. Col. 
Dawkins represented Boroughbridge in Par- 
liament from 1820 to 1830, and was a deputy- 
lieutenant and in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Oxford. 

At Great Malvern, aged 59, Margaret, widow 
of Peter Borthwick, esq., formerly M.P. for 
Evesham. 

At Charlemont-pl., Armagh, aged 40, Jane 
Josephine. wife of Hugh Boyle, esq., J.P. 

Nov. 14. At Hastings, aged 46, the Right 
Hon. John Thomas, second Baron Manners, 
of Foston, Lincolnshire. The deceased peer 
was the son of the Right Hon. Thos. Manners- 
Sutton, a distinguished barrister, (who, after 
serving the offices of Solicitor-General and a 
Baron of the Exchequer in England, was trans- 
ferred to Ireland in 1807 as Lord Chancellor, 
with the title of Baron Manners,) by his second 
marriage with the Hon. Jane Butler, dau. of 
James, ninth Lord Caher. He was born in 
Dublin, Aug. 17, 1818; succeeded his father 
May 30, 1842; and was captain in the West 
Suffolk Militia and a deputy-lieutenant of Suf- 
folk, in which county he once held a promi- 
nent position as owner of Fornham, near Bury. 
He married Sept. 28, 1848, Lydia Sophia, third 
dau. of Vice-Admiral William Bateman Dash- 
-wood, R.N., and by her leaves a youthful 
family of four sons and three daughters, He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
eldest son, the Hon. Jobn Thomas Manners- 
Sutton, born May 15, 1852, now third baron. 

- The first peer was fifth son of Lord George 
Manners-Sutton, third son of the third Duke 
of Rutland (who in 1762 inherited the estates 
and assumed the name of his maternal grand- 
father, Robert Sutton, Baron Lexington.) His 
brother was Charles, Lord Primate of all 
England ; and bis nephew was the late Speaker, 
Charles Manners-Sutton, first Viscount Can- 
terbury. 

‘At Torquay, aged 32, the Lady Mary St, 
Lawrence, third dau. of the Earl of Howth. 

At Elmfield-house, near Exeter, Harriet, 
widow of Gen. Gage John Hall, Col. of H.M.’s 
70th Regt. 

On board the P. and O, Company’s steamer 
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 Massilia,” aged 44, Major John Wray, De- 
puty Quartermaster-General of the Army. 

At Kilingbeck-hall, near Leeds, aged 84, 
Mrs. Anna Marie Salvin, relict of Wm. Thomas 
Salvin, esq., of Croxdale-hall, co. Durham. 

At Southgate, Middlesex, aged 48, Harriet 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Rev. John 
Marsh, of Hursley, Hants. 

Nov. 15. At Burton-hall, Cheshire, aged 
61, William Walter Congreve, esq., of Con- 
greve and Burton. 

At Torquay, aged 59, William Crawford, esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Chief Magistrate of 
Bombay. 

At Deal, Ann, wife of Edm. Brown, esq., J.P. 

Nov. 16. At Torquay, Frances, relict of Sir 
Robert Houstoun, K.C.B., of Clerkington, N.B. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Adm. George 
Brine, third son of the late Adm. James Brine. 
He entered the navy, in Feb., 1797, as mid- 
shipman on board the “‘ Glory,’’ 98, commanded 
by his father in the Channel; became, July 
23, 1802, acting-lieut. of the ‘* Diomede,” 50. 
In 1804-5 he was flag-lieutenant to his father, 
who at that time held the second command at 
Plymouth; and he then served for your years 
in the “‘ Victory,” 100, flag ship of Sir James 
Saumarez ; also in the Baltic, where he was ad- 
vanced to the command of the ‘* Sheldrake’’ 
sloop, Aug. 13, 1812. His last appointment 
was, Aug. 12, 1815, to the ‘* Mosquito,” 18, 
which vessel he paid off within a few days of 
the receipt of his post-commission, which was 
dated Dec. 7, 1818. He accepted the retire- 
ment, Oct. 1, 1846. 

At Clifton, aged 60, Major-Gen. Peter Jas. 
Begbie, H.M.’s Madras Artillery. 

Mrs. Mayne, second dau. of the late Sir John 
Taylor Taylor, bart. 

At Redruth, Cornwall, aged 80, Stephen 
Davey, esq., J.P., and D.L., and Deputy 
Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall. 

At Dover, aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Girardot, late 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

Nov. 17. In Sussex-pl., Hyde-pk., Julia 
Barbara, wife of Sir Archer Denman Croft, 
bart. 

Aged 56, Hannah Letitia, wife of Major 
Stansfeld, of Field-house, near Halifax. 

Nov. 18. At Plymouth, aged 58, Anne Cathe- 
rine, wife of Major-Gen. Trevor. 

In Portman-place, Maida-hill, aged 80, Ca- 
therine Charlotte, relict of Nathaniel Beard, 
and dau. of the late Sir Thomas Carr, of Bed- 
dingham. 

Nov. 19. At Park-cresc., Brighton, aged 
78, Maria Ann, relict of Terrick Haultain, 
esq., late Deputy Paymaster-General. 

At Lansdowne, Tunbridge Wells, Mary, 
widow of Edmund Wright, esq., of Mauldeth- 
hall, Lancashire. 

Nov. 20. At Cheltenham, aged 53, Col. Ed- 
mund William Wilton Passy, late of the 56th 
Regt., eldest son of the late Rev. Joseph Passy, 
of Leire, Leicestershire, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 



























































Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area Popula- ending Saturday, 
ssomrnne’ | git ,| fe 
DISTRICTS. Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Acres. 1861. 22, 29, | 5, 12, 19 
1864. | 1864, 1864. | 1864. | 1864. 
| 
Mean Temperature ° ° . 53°1 50'6 424 87°5 45°5 
aa ~ 78029 |2803989 || 1335 | 1409 | 1454 | 1586 | 1742 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 213 218 | 198 | 228 | 274 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 275 291 | 314] 339] 347 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 193 209 | 198 | 219 | 226 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 571158 802 803 | 341 | 3866] 404 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 352 888 403 | 434] 491 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
m o ; a . 
Week ending |,5 3 %& rs ge Z2 ze 3 3 £ : 
Saturday, |F§ "S| oS /oslogioz ea |2/]8] 8 
RSS| NE 5 | Og |@E  . 
Oct. 22 . 696 | 197 | 207] 198 | 28} 1335 997 | 987 | 1984 
da 29 .| 771} 190] 208] 2038] 87 | 1409 | 1044 | 987 | 2031 
Nov. 5 .| 799| 181 / 221] 212] 35 | 1454 | 1019 | 998 | 2017 
‘i 12 .| 877 | 191] 219| 289 | 41 | 1586 | 1003 | 991 | 1994 
» a 865 | 218} 275] 302} 58) 1742 944 | 1016 | 1960 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 15, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 





Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. da. 

Wheat ... 770... 38 9 | Oats 130 ... 19 11 | Beans 181... 87 11 

Barley ... 2,120 ... 30 1] Rye 62 ... 33 O| Peas 58... 35 9 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LasT SIX WEEKS. 

& a e d. s. d. 

Ws ba cctaccnccsde ch’. Wee Me acccvaccscsstavoonad We TB vacscciciccsscutad 88 4 

BIE sic cicsasesdeseces BD ET PD aiacscccsscccadsseacs Be Be Be isnss cs scnccisacoas 35 4 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 17. 
Hay, 31. 15s. to 51. 17s. 6d. — Straw, 11. 5s. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 5. Os. to 67. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET, 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


MOR REED Cadet 4s. 4d.to5s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 17. 

eae he. Gh, Ge Ge: WOE. 1 BRIS ciccec dec ces coesnccevssesensesces 1,520 
Wi ipiccncsntcihiscasecns 4s. 4d.to 5s. 2d. | Sheep .......cccccccscecceees condiccess = 
Pork.. 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. | Calves 360 
I di cactaccgececnnsess Oe. Od. t0 Os. Od, | Pige..ic.sccccccccsccccccsccccecccceseee 120 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 18. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 21s. Od. to 23s. 0d. Other sorts, 16s. 6d. to 20s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, STRAND. 
From October 24 to November 23, inclusive. 



















































































































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
sae =< . ad 8 4 
4 ge ¢ [8s sa(8e] a (8 
REISE! 8 a) Weather. |/>5/2E| 3 |S Weather. 
Oct.} © | ° | ° fin. pts. Nov.} ° | ° | ° |in. pts. 
24 | 49 | 55 | 48 |29. 31|ifoggy 9 | 87| 4 42 |30. 99)|fair 
25 | 47 | 56 | 51 |29. 29//do. 10 | 37 | 44 | 42 |80. 96iido. 
26 | 47 | 57 | 53 |29. 25)/heavy rain 11 | 36 | 43 | 42 |30. 80)/foggy 
27 | 58 | 58 | 52 |29. 26)\constant rain || 12 | 40 | 44 | 43 |80. 72/do. 
28 | 53 | 58 | 50 |29. 44/ifair 13 | 40 | 48 | 46 |29. 44)/const.hvy.rain 
29 | 52 | 54 | 50 |29. G4j\cloudy, rain || 14 | 46 | 52 | 44 |28. 77)/fair, cloudy 
80 | 48 | 50 | 46 |29. 96!ldo. do. 15 | 43 | 50 | 43 |28. 75\ifoggy, rain 
81 | 45 | 58 | 45 |30. 16/\cloudy 16 | 48 | 49 | 43 |29. 24/\constant rain 
N.1| 45 | 48 | 44 /830. 12)/do. 17 | 43 | 51 | 52 |29. 2Ojido. do. 
3 | 43 | 48 | 43 |30. 19)|foggy 19 | 50 | 52 | 49 |29. 71//do. 
4 | 87 | 50 | 42 |30. 20)ldo. 20 | 48 | 46 | 51 (29. 73/islight rain 
5 | 42 | 60 | 40 |30. 26/lrain 21 | 42 | 51 | 45 |29. 79)|fogey 
6 | 41 | 45 | 37 |30. 50)\foggy, fair 22 | 42 | 50 | 41 |29. 46j/irain 
7 | 38 | 43 | 40 |30. 30)/do. do. 23 | 42 | 48 | 50 |29. 55//hvy.rn.cly.rn. 
8 | 87 | 47 | 40 |80. S5lirain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Oct.) Sper | 3 per New x. Bills. | India | Jmdia | India 
wat) Semi | Sita. | SBe | stock. | “dion.” | stock. | Bonds sper cents 
0.24) 883 94 | 87} 87 4 | 236 17. 6 dis. 10. 7 dis.'1043 3 
25 | 894 #)| 874 4 | 874 § |2387 9 | 12.6 dis. | 213 11 dis. 1043 5 
26/89 4/87} +| 874 4! 15. 6 dis. | 214 1043 5} 
27 | 89 #)| 874 | 874 # | 2374 9| 6.5dis. | 214 105 4 
28 | 89 $/| 873 #2) 874 2 14. 4 dis. 105} 4 
29 | 89} 4) 874 #&/| 874 $$ |— 14, 4 dis. | 212 18 dis. (1054 # 
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Ayston Church, monument in, 500 
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Guide to the Knowledge of, 637 
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Beaudesert, Medieval Remains at, 728 
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Belfast, Churches for, 67 
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Block Book, with woodcut, 197 
Bloxam, M. H., Esq., Sketch of War- 
wickshire, 212 
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On the Restora- 
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bey, 340 
On Mancetter 
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On Guy of War- 
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Blunt, Rev. J. H., Directorium Pastorale, 
637 

Bohemia, King and Queen of, miniature 
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Book of Common Prayer, The Arranged 
as Said Edition of the, 98 

Books, Prices of Rare, 563 

Bosham Church, restoration of, 68 

Botany, Lessons in Elementary, 227 
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Brandon, R., On the Timber Roofs of the 
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Brash, R. R., On Holed Stones, 686 

Brean Down, British hut circles at, 622 

Brent Knoll, visit to, 621 

Bressingham Church, architecture of, 747 

Brick, on the use of, 423 

Bright, Rev. W., Faith and Life, 775 

Bristol, Marquis of, death of, 717 

British Association, at Bath, Inaugural 
Adress, 603 
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North America, 775 
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———— On Incised Markings upon 
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On Roman Remains lately 

- discovered, 611 

Buck, Rev. John, publications of, 2 

Buckler, C. A., Form of Appeal of the 
Crouched Friars, 633 

Bucks Architectural and Archeological 
Association, 487 

Burnham Church, architecture of, 617 

Burton, J. H., The Seot Abroad, 508 

Dr. John, family of, 772 

Bury St. Edmunds, Church of St. Mary, 
architecture of, 481 

MSS. belonging to the 

















Monastery, 480 

- St. James’s Church, 
restoration of, 482 

Byker, old tapestry from, 83 

Byland Abbey, architecture of, 209 

Cadogan, Earl of, memoir of, 517 

Caithness, Antiquarianism in, 714 

Calcutta, Lady Canning’s tomb at, 317 
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Cambridge, Great St. Mary’s Church, 

restoration of, 67 
Visit of the Prince and Princess 

of Wales to the University, 99 

Cameo in tortoise-shell of the Blessed 
Virgin, &e., 197 

Camirus, antiquities from, 715 

Caparn, Rev. W. B., On the Discovery of 
a Roman Pottery Kiln, 770 

Cardew, Rev. G., Description of the 
Cemetery at Helmingham, 62 





On Explorations at 
Helmingham, 197 











On Helmingham Hall 
and Church, 733, 734 

Careby Church, effigies in, 503 

Carewe and Cecil, Correspondence of, 34 

Carlby Church, monuments in, 502 

Carlisle Cathedral, Chantries in, 218 

Carlow, Kitchen Midden discovered near, 
199 

Carpets of the East, 287 

Carter, Mr. John, Drawings of, 473 

Cashel, Architectural History of, 405 

Rock of, 403 

Casterton Parva Church, monument in, 





Castle Bytham Church, coats of arms in, 
762 


Headingham Church, tile from, 58 

Newe, Strathdon, bronze armlet 
found at, 83 

Catharine de Bohren, supposed portrait 
of, 58 

Caulfield, R., Esq., On Historical Tra- 
ditions, 491 

Cave of Bruniquel, The Fossils of the, 
588 

Cellini, Benvenuto, Works of, 4 

Chambers, W., History of Peeblesshire, 
507 

Chantries in English Cathedrals, 216 

Charlecote Hall, History of, 589 

Charles I., Great seal of, 62 

—— Medallet of, 494 

V. of Germany, medal of, 58 

Charlton, Dr., visit to Italy, 81 

Chedworth Woods, Roman Villa discovered 
in the, 728 

Cheltenham, contemplated destruetion of 
St. Mary’s Church, 68, 317 

Chester Architectural, Archeological, and 
Historical Society, meeting of, 70, 606 

Chester, crypt in Watergate-street, 73, 
606 





Chichester, enthronization of bishops of, 
362 

———- visitation of St. Richard’s 
Shrine, 498 

Chichester Cathedral, chantries in, 218 

architectural his- 





tory of, 181 
Chillon, Castle of, 579 
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Chinese porcelain, specimen of, 58 

Christie, Rev. J., On a Cist on the Farm 
of Forteath, 82 

Chur, cathedral at, 569, 574 

Church and Fortress of Dover Castle, 98, 
225 

Churches restored, 67 

——-- Consecrations of, 674 

Clare, John, the Northamptonshire Poet, 
memoir of, 115 

Clarke, W. H., Esq., Ou the Antiquity of 
the Highland Dress, 223 

Cleveland, Duke of, memoir of, 516 

——- Grave-hills in, 19 

relics discovered at, 304 

Clipsham Church, monuments in, 762 

Clones, or Cluain Eois, round tower at, 
141 

Clonmacnoise, injuries to the sculptures 
at, 198 

Vandalism at, 444 

Cobham brasses, 417 

Colby, Capt. Thomas, memoir of, 792 

Colchester, antiquities from, 64 

the Archzol gical Association 








at, 592 
——— Church of the Holy Trinity, 
tower of, 594 
Church of St. Giles’, monument 
in, 594 
——— museum established at, 317 
Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for 
North Country Anglers, 508 
Colour Prize, design for, 317 
Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, 508 
Cooper, C. H. and Thompson, On Lam- 
beth Graduates, 87 
On the 





Library of John Newton, 538 
On the 





Family of Dr. Burton, 772 

Coote, H. C., A Neglected Fact in Eng- 
lish History, 370 

Cork Cuvierian Society, 491 

Cormack’s Chapel, 404 

Cornwall, Royal Institution of, proceed- 
ings of, 74 

— climate of, 77 

Corona-Lucis at Aix-la-Chapelle, 701 

County Gossip, chapter of, 437 

Coventry, Five documents from the ar- 
chives of, 54 

———— temporary museum at St. Mary’s 
Hall, 467 

——— St. Michael’s Church, 468 

Trinity Church, stone pulpit at, 





469 
Cathedral, remains of, 469 
White Friars’ Monastery at, 
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Ford’s Hospital, carved oak 
building of, 470 
——— mint at, 721 
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Craig, Mr. E. T., On the Bust, Portraits, 
and Monuments of Shakespeare, 723 

Cranoe, Churchwarden’s accounts, 79 

Crawhall, J., Collection of Right Merrie 
Garlands, 508 

Critical Essays, 508 

Crouched Friars, Form of Appeal from 
the, 633 

Culpeper, the family of, 756 

Cumbwell Priory, Charters of, 435 

Cuming, H. S., On the Kings of East 
Anglia, 599 

Cunninghame, G. C., On the death of 
Francois Thurot, 82 

Cureton, Rev. Dr., memoir of, 520 

Cushion-case, embroidered, 61 

Dammaun, Rev. A., On Antiquities found 
at Pyrmont, 83 

Daniel, Mr. George, sale of the Library 
of, 450 

Danish Order of the White Elephant, 
jewel of, 197 

Deans of Peculiars, 2, 215 

Dembinski, Gen., memoir of, 244 

Denham Court, description of, 488 

Denmark, Runic monuments in, 158 

war in, 228 

peace with Austria and Prussia, 
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—— Visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to, 509 

Dennington Church, monuments in, 599 

Denny, H. Esq., On the Extinct Bears of 
Britain, 208 

Denton, Rev. W., Commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer, 508 

Desmond Castle, relic from, 58 

Earl of, accounts for diet and 
medicine of the, 28 

Devenish Island, and Neighbourhood, 131 

The Round Tower, 133 

— Church, ruins of, 134 

Devotional folding-tablet, date 1450, 58 

Diaries of a Lady of Quality, 226 

Diary of a Dutiful Son, 369 

Directorium Pastorale, 637 

Dodd, Rev. G., On Boscobel and the 
Escape of Charles II., 589 

Doddeshall House, visit to, 488 

Dover Castle, Church at, restoration of, 434 

— Church, description of, 437 

—- concave dials discovered at, 59 

—-— Roman remains at, 18 

Drake, Rev. T., On Stained Glass Win- 
dows, 609 

Dublin, St. Patr'ck’s Cathedral, tomb 
discovered in, 63 

Du Noyer, G. V., Ou Fanaux de Cimi- 
tiere, 203 

Duntreath Charter chest, documents from, 




















Durham, proposed restoration of the Nep- 
tune fountain, 317 
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Earle, Rev, J., Guide to the Knowledge 
of Bath, 637 

Early English binding, 62 

East Brent Church, tower and spire of, 
621 

Eastlake, Lady, ‘The History of our Lord, 
169 

Eastry Church, visit to, 333 

Ecclesiological Society, Report of, 67 

meeting, 316 

Edenham Church, monuments in, 763 

Edinburgh Castle, repairs of, 81 

—-— sculpture from, 83 

Edward I., penny of, 80 

— III., groats of, 80 

Egypt, bronze vase from, 58 

and Nubia, inscriptions in, 59 

Egyptian sepulchral tablet, 60 

——-—. Antiquities, discovered, 168, 292 

Elizabeth, Queen, portiait of 61, 197 

the lute of, 733 

Elton, C., Norway: The Road and the 
Fell, 98 

Enamelled Pyx, 51 

England, Omitted chapters of the His- 
tory of, 507 

Enniskillen Castle, 131 

Espin, Rev. 7. E., Critical Essays, 508 

Essex Archeological Society, meeting of, 
317 

Evans, J., On the Flitwick Medal, 538 

—— On a Counterfeit Groat of 
Henry VIII., 745 

Ewer, description of a singular, 12 

Exeter Cathedral, chantries in, 219 

Faith and Life, 775 

Falmouth, mirage seen off, 78 

Fareham, flint implements found near, 62 

Feldwyk, the family of, 757 

Ferrier, Professor, memoir of, 113 

Fersfield, tue birthplace of the Rev. 
Francis Blomefield, 749 

Flint Implements in Syria, 143 

Flitwick Medal, 504, 538 

Fogge, Richard, Family Chronicle of, 
436 


Forgeries of Roman coins, 69 

Fountains Abbey, memorials-of, 24 

Fowler, Rev. J. T., oo of a Pe- 
culiar Bell- frame, 368 

Fox, Rev.’ 8S., Edition of King Alfred’s 
Boethius, with English Translation, 97 

—— William Johnson,.Esq., memoir of, 




















Framlingham Castle, ruins of, 598 

France, A Scotch Colony in, 47 

Freeman, E, A., Esq., On Early Roman- 
-_ Architecture in Switzerland, 66, 





On the Provostship 
of Wells, 211 

Freiburg Minster, 577 

Fritileworth, Lee House, 755 
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Fry, Miss, Notes on Rainham Church, 
320 

Furniture, proposed improvement in, 144 

—————- of an opulent citizen of the 
fourteenth century, 147 

Gardiner, Gen. Sir Robert W., memoir 
of, 383. 

Gaveston, Piers, monument to, 466 

Geneva, architecture at, 568 

Cathedral, 571 

George I., Silver medal of, 494 

Giant’s Grave, near Devenish, 136 

Gibson, Dr., On a Skeleton of the Din- 
ornis, 208 

Glass bottle found in the Thames, 60 

Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and 
Mediaeval, 774 

Gold and silver ornaments, 3 

—— trinket, or badge of office, 62 

Goodnestone Church, restoration of, 333 

Goodwin, Mr. C. W., On a Votive Tablet 
obtained from Nubia, 196 

Gopsall Hall, antiquities at, 344 

Gordon, Sir John Watson, memoir of, 
243 . 

Gowing, Mr. T. S&S. On Suffolk Local 
Etymology, 486 

Gozo, Discovery of Ancient Vaults in the 
Island of, 143 

Graffito, drawing of a, 55 

Graham, Mr. H. Davenport, On Stone 
Monuments in Argyleshire, 195 

Grattan, Tho. Colley, Esq., memoir of, 
252 

Graves, Rev. J., remarks on Kitchen- 
middens in Ireland, 201 

—_—_————. On Provosts of Cathedral 
Churches in Ireland, 769 

Greek Coinage, 16 

Antiquities, 715 

Green, Rev. H., Lecture on Shakespeare 
and the Emblem Writers, 70 

———_—— J. R.., Remarks on the Pro- 
vostship of Wells, 92 

oe On Guy of Warwick, 464 

Guide to the Knowledge of Bath, 637 

Gunpowder, Terrible Explosion of, 639 

Hampshire Clergy in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 635 

Handbook for Travellers in Durham and 
Northumberland, 369 














in Ireland, 369 

Handel, the Messiah composed by, at 
Gopsall Hall, 344 

Hansard, Mr. O., On Artificial Stone, 65 

Hart, Mr. W. H., On the History of 
Sutton, 205 

On Ockham Church, 
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Hartshorne, Rev. C. H.,, On Warwick 
Castle, 459 
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Hartshorne, Rev. C. H., On Kenilworth 


Castle, 466 
On the Popu- 
lation and Taxation of Colchester, 592 
On Colchest 








Castle, 592 

Hawkhurst Church, Records of, 436 

Hawkins, Mr. E., Notes on Warwickshire 
Numismatics, 721 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, memoir of, 245 

Hayward, A., Esq., Diaries of a Lady of 
quality, 226 

Hebrew seal, 62 

Helmets, ancient, 197 

Helmingham, explorations at, 197 

— Hall, description of, 733 

Hengrave Hall, visit to, 483 

Henrietta Maria, signet ring of, 62 

Herculaneum, paintings from, 60 

Hereford Cathedral, re-opening of, 67 

Chantries in, 216 

Heston Church, Threatened Demolition of, 
585 

Hewitt, Hewett, Huet, or Hewyt Family, 
95 

Highland Dress, antiquity of the, 223 

Hill, Rev. H., On St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick, 314 

Hillesden Cross, 489 

Hills, Mr. G., On the antiquities of Bury, 
481 

















On the Round Towers of 
Treland, 738 

Hinckley, Meetings of the Leicestershire 
Archeological Society at, 336, 402 

——. Church, architecture of, 336 

Hinde, J. H., Esq., On Early Printing in 
Newcastle, 614 

Hine, Mr., On Nottingham Castle, 347 

History of our Lord exemplified by Works 
of Art, 169 

Hodson, Christopher, error concerning, 
130 

Holed Stones, On, 686 

Holiday, Mr., cartoon by, 317 

Holt, Mr. H. F., On a Woodcut of St. 
Christopher, 196 

—— Lord Chief Justice, monument to, 
753 

Honeygore, road formed of trees at. 622 

Hood, Robin, Folk Lore concerning, 266, 
505 

Hook, Dr., On John de Stratford, 589 

Hopper, Mr. C., On Watches and Clocks, 
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On Suffolk Emigrants, 
602 
Hotel of the French Archives, '761 
Huddersfield Archaeological and Topo- 
sce Assocjation, first meeting of, 
24 


Hugo, Rev. T., On the Religious House of 
Whitehall at [chester, 614 
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Huntley, Capt. Sir H. Vere, memoir of, 
112 


Hussey, Mr., On Blachington Church, 355 

Hyde, John, Grant of Arms to, 221 

Idsworth Chapel, mural paintings dis- 
covered, 56 

Imhoff family, drawings illustrative of 
the, 61 

Ipswich Congress, 592 

Ducking-stool at, 477 

Sparrowe’s House at, 477 

Wolsey’s Gate, 477 

Ancient Houses at, 478 

Churches at, 478 

visit to, 739 

Key Church at, roof of, 478 

Temporary Museum at, 736 

Minstrel, Song-book, MS. of, 596 

Ireland, Notes on the Architecture of, 
131, 267, 403, 539 

Kitchen-middens in, 199, 201 

Provostsof Cathedral Churches,769 

Iron Weapon from Nubia, 197 

Smoking pipe from Thibet, 198 

Irving, G. V., Hsq., On the Camps, Roman 
Roads, &e., in Suffolk, 484 

Italy, Painted Furniture in, 148 

Ivory Sculptured group, the Baptism of 
our Lord, 

Japan, war with, 776 

Jarrow Church, proposed restoration of, 81 

—_—_—— architecture of, 675, 679 

———_——- foundation of, 676 

Jeaffreson, J. C., Life of Robert Stephen- 
son, 774 

Jenkins, Rev. R. C., History and Anti- 
quities of Sandwich, 328 

Jephson, Rev. J. M., Additions to the 
Glossary of Essex, 319 

Jervise, Mr. A., Notice of Antiquities in 
the Parish of Airlie, 81 

Jervoise, Sir J. C., On the Architecture 
of Idsworth Chapel, 56 

Jewellery, ancient description of, 14 

Jewish Emblems, 296 

Jewitt, O., Esq., in conjunction with J. H. 
Parker, Esq., Notes on the Architec- 
ture of Ireland, 131, 267, 403, 539 

—_——- History of Jarrow Church, 
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Joass, Rev. J. M., Notes of Various Ob- 
jects of Antiquity in Strathnaver, 82 

Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, 74 

Keightley, T., Edition of the Plays of 
Shakespeare, 638 

Kelke, Rev. W. H., On Ancient Stone 
Crosses, 489 

Kell, Mr., On the Site of Ancient South- 
ampton, 63 

Kells Castle, cost of repairs, 199 

Kempstone, glass yessel found at, 49 

Saxon antiquities at, 52. 
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Kenilworth Castle, visit to, 466 

——__——. Church, Norman arch at, 466 

+ Monastery, ruins of, 466 

Kenrick, Rev. J., Papers on Subjects of 
Archeology and History, 638 

Kensington Museum, posy rings from, 198 

Kent Archeological Society, meeting at 
Sandwich, 130, 325 





Museum of, 326 

Keys of the fifteenth century, 198 

Kilkenny Archeological Society, mecting 
of, 198 





St. Canice’s Cathedral, 308 

——— discoveries at, 456 

Kilmolash Church, ruins of, 547 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of 
Boethius, 97 

—— Lord, monument of, 206 

— C. W., The Gnostics and their Re- 
mains, Ancient and Mediaval, 774 

Kirton-in-Lindsey, The Saxon Church of, 
221 

Laing, S., Esq., Antiquarianism in Caith- 
ness, 714 

Lambarde, family of, 435 

Lambeth Degrees, remarks on, 87, 91, 
130, 266 

— Walter Savage, Esq., memoir of, 
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Lawrence, W. L., Esq., On the Excava- 
tions at Wycomb, 85 
Lea, Sir R., Ambassador to Russia, 58 
Leaden dump found in the Thames, 63 
Leech, Mr. John, memoir of, 794 
Leicester, Roman antiquities found at, 80 
Abbey, Roman coins found in, 


Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, meeting of, 79, 609; 
at Hinckley, 336 
Leigh of Slaidburn, and their Descendants, 
pedigree of, 365 
Lenehan, Mr., On the Old Thomond 
Bridge at Limerick, 203 
Levien, E., Esq., On the MS. collections 
relating to Suffolk, 480 
Leybourne Church, Heart Shrine in, 435 
_ Library of the Society of Antiquaries, re- 
arrangement of, 717 
. Lichfield Cathedral, chantries in, 218 
visit to, 473 
_stained glass at, 474 
Lincoln Cathedral, chantries in, 216 
I Architectural Society, 











meeting of, 344 

Bishop of, Address of, 346 

Lismore Castle, History of, 539 

Little Bytham Church, Norman doorway 
at, 762 

Lodge, Rev. B., On an Early MS. in Col- 
chester Castle, 319 

— Conference, breaking up of the, 
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London Street Architecture, improvement 
in, 68 

painted street signposts, 224 

Wall, Old, photograph of, 51 

Louvre, enamels at the, 10 

Lower, M.A., Esq., On Bishopston Church, 
354 








On Seaford Church, 
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On Wakehurst Place, 
755 

On Ardingly Church, 
756 


Lowndes, Rev. C., On Doddershall, 490 

Lowther Church, mural monument for, 
317 

Lyddington Church, monument in, 501 

Lymbery, Rev. J., Description of a Refuse 
Heap near Bannow, 201 

Lympsham Church, architecture of, 621 

Lyons, discovery of tombs near, 190 

Lyra Eucharistica, 227 

Lysons, Rev. S., On a Roman Villa at the 
foot of Chedworth Woods, 728 

Madden, Mr., On a Collection of Gold 
Coins, 745 

Magnentius, Emperor, coin of, 609 

Major, R. H., Esq.,On a Mappemonde, 49 

Malcomson, R., Esq, On a Kitchen Mid- 
den in Ireland, 199 

Malta, Fossil Elephant of, 39 

Man, Antiquity of, 280 

Mancetter Rectory, antiquity of, 342 

Manning, Rev. C. R., Description of the 
Church at Diss, 746 





On Bressingham 








Church, 748 
On Fersfield Church, 
749 
On Wortham Church, 
753 


Manton, Hidden monumental inscriptions 
at, 367 

Marble, application of, in building, 418 
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881; F. H. 107; 
Mrs. 376 

Blore, J. W. 108 

Blow, Mrs. W. 105 

Bloxsome, W. H. 
378 

Blunt, F. W. 237; 
J. H.T. 382; Mrs. 
G. 777; Mrs. R. 
F. L. 104 

Boates, G. M. 110 

Boddam, A. E. 651 

Boddington, F. E. 
649 

Boden, E. 514 

Boger, H. 380 

Bogle, Maj. A. H. 
106 

Boileau, Lt. D. J. 
526 

Boissier, Mrs. P. H. 
233 


Bokenham, T.C.515 
Boldero, Mrs. 777 
Bolton, E. D. 797; 
S. 397 
Bonar, M. 378 
Bond, N. 782 
Bonham ! Carter, 
Mrs. H. 106 
Bonnett, S. 110 
Boodle, Mrs. A. 645 
Booker, A. M. 514; 
G. 650 
Boor, H. 667 
Booth, Lt.-Col. H. 
255 
Boothby, Mrs. R. T. 
875 


Boringdon, Visc. 531 
Borlase, Capt. J. 380 


Borrett, T. 650 
Borrodaile, A. E.238 
Borthwick, M. 810 
Borton, A. 515 
Bosanquet, Capt. G. 
S. 647 
Boscawen, Hon. L. 
238 
Bosville, G. W. 237 
Boswell, Lady, 670, 
802 
Boucher, A. R.110 
Boughey, T. F. 513 
Boulay, Mrs. J. T. 
H. du, 106 
Boulton, A. 531 
Boutflower, Mrs. S. 
P. 778 
Bowden, J. 108 
Bowen, E. A. 110; 
Mrs. 375 
Bower, S. 396 
Bowes, J. S. 121 
Bowlby, Mrs. 779 
Bowies, A. G. 782 
Bowley, Mrs. J. W. 
L. 646 
Bowling, L. J. 380 
Boycott, E. S. 238 
Boyd, F.380; T. 651 
Boyle, G. E. 378; 
J.J. 810 
Brackenbury, Capt. 
H. 782; Sir E. 
123 
Bradford, C. W. 382; 
G.N. J. 514 
Bradley, Mrs. J. C. 
232 


Bradshaw, G. 380; 
S. 110 
Brady, J. W. 650 
Bragge, E. A. 235 
Braine, N. W. 107 . 
Brakenridge, J. 253; 
W. J. 238 
Brakspear, Mrs, W. 
G. 778 
Bramble, S.J. R. 235 
Branthwaite, E.110; 
J. 254 
Brasier, Vice-Adm. 
395 
Brasscy, G. 532 
Braune, G. C. P. 392 
Bray, Mrs. G. 231 
Breakey, Mrs. 232 
Breedon, J. 515 
Bredin, E. G. 782 
Brehm, C. L. 258 
Brenan, 8S. A. 512 
Brendon, W. E. 662 
Brereton, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir W. 373, 526; 
W. T. 779 





Breton, Mrs. J. 644 
Brett, Mrs. J. T. 511 
Brewster, W. B. 261 
Brice, R. 237 
Bridgeman, R. A. S. 
261 
Bridges, G. E. 379; 
H. 669; L. A. 530 
Bridgman, W. 532 
Bridson, Mrs. W. P. 
61l 


Briggs, Mrs. J. P. 
611 


Bright, Mrs. G. 104; 
J. F. 237 

Briinjes, R. 110 

Brind, Brig.-Gen. 
779 

Brine, Adm. G. 810 

Bristol, Most Hon, 
F. W. Marquis of, 
806 

Bristow, Mrs. H. W. 
511 


Britton, J. 124 
Broadley, Miss §S. 
256; S. 124 
Broadrick, Mrs. E, 
375 
Brock, E. 515 
Brockman, H. J. 648 
Brodie, A. 663 
Bromby, C. H. 230 
Brook, V. 798 
Brooke, C. A. 782; 
G. E. 379; Lady 
L. T. 665; Sir V. 
A. 379 
Brooker, Capt. G. A. 
C. 107; Mrs. E, 
W. 779 
Brookes, Lt.-Col. W. 
809; Mrs. J. H. 
778 
Brooking, A. 380 
Brooks; S. 124 
Brooksbank, Mrs. W. 
231 
Broome, Mrs. A. 778 
Brophy, E. A. 649 
Brough, M. E. 515 
Broughton, E. 378 
Broun, Capt. G. 531 
Brown, A.810; Capt. 
J.H. 259; E.780; 
J.G. 108; M.237; 
M. G. 650; Mrs. 
A. 778; Mrs. J. 
874; Mrs, J. T. 
106; T. B. 381 
Browne, A. M. F. 
619; C. 106; Col. 
F. 262, 394; D. 
A. 878; G. A. L. 
647; H. L. 530; 











Mrs. A. 104; Mrs. 
-G.F.S 645; Mrs. 
M. G. 510; P.R. 
M. 803; S.A. 514; 
S. B. 381 
Browning, Mrs. 232 
Brownjohn, Mrs. S, 
D. 104 
Brownlow, Lt.-Col. 
C. H. 378; Mrs. 


H., A. 646 
Bruce, Capt. A. A. 
384; Hon. Mrs. 


H. A. 646; Lady, 
262; Lady E.651; 
Mrs. L. K. 105; 
Mrs. L. S. 875; 
R. 528 

Bruen, Lady C. A. 
802 


Brune, E. A. 648 

Brush, A. E. 782 

Bryan, E. 126 

Bryans, F. R. 651 

Bryden, A. 381 

Buchanan, Col. J. 
529; J.255; Mrs. 
T. B. 374; Rt. 
Hon. Sir A. 509 

Buckland, Mrs. M, 
H. 106; W. A. 
662 

Buckle, A. L. 648 ; 
Mrs. E. 232 

Buckoll, G. M. 110 

Buckworth, Mrs. C, 
611 

Budd, J. D. 121 

Bull, J. 396 

Bullar, J. 120 

Bullen, B. E. 514; 
Mrs, R. 646 

Buller, Hon. Mrs. J. 
Y. 233; Mrs. H. 
778 

Bullock, G. M. 780; 
T. W. W. 382 

Bulman, Mrs. G. R. 
511 

Bulmer, I. S. 262 

Bulwer, Mrs. E. G. 
231 

Bunch, R. 509, 643 

Burd, Capt. R. 780 

Burdett, H. R. 525 

Burdon - Sanderson, 
E. 124 

Burges, Hon. Mrs. 
Y. 510 

Burgess, Mrs. J. 
374; R. 650 

Burgh, J. A. C. de, 
649; W.de, 514 

Burghley, Lady, 105 

Burgoyne, Capt. 513 
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Burke, Lady, 614 
Burn, Lt. H. 533; 
T. H. 525 
Burnaby, C. 8.650; 
Lt.-Col. 513 
Burnand, Mrs.A.104 
Burne, G. 378 
Burnett, J. G. 781; 
Mrs. J. C. 510 
Burney, C. P. 797; 
Maj. H. S. 238 
Burnley, J. H. 103 
Burra, M. E. 380 
Burrowes, A. 513; 
Hon. F. 669; Mrs. 
H. 510 
Burrows, F. E. 238 
Burton, Capt. R. F. 
643; E. L. 647; 
J. 108; Mrs. N. 
511; W. P. 514 
Bury, C. M. 651; 
J. M. 648; Visc’- 
tess, 511 
Busfeild, M. S. 238 
Bushby, Lady F.375 
Bushell, Mrs. J. M. 
779 
Butler, C. 380; E. 
M. 650; J. V. D. 
235; Sir T. P. 
514 
Butson, W. S. 780 
Butt, Mrs. 375, 644 
Butts, W. P. 781 
Byam, Lt.-Gen. E. 
533, 643 
Byde, A. 879 
Bylehan, Mrs. H. P. 
645 
Byng, Hon. Mrs. H. 
233 


Byrne, S. H. 381 

Byrom, Mrs. W. H. 
J. 233 

Cadell, Mrs. H. M. 
644 

Cadogan, Adm. Earl 
of, 534 

Calcott, F. H. 803 

Caldecot, C. 262; L. 
S. 236 

Caldwell, Lady, 665; 
Mrs. H. 645 

Calvert, Mrs. R. 105; 
Mrs. W. 778 

Cameron, A. L. 257; 
R. P. 515 

Campbell, D. 781; 
E. G. 779; F. 
618; G. 312; G. 
K. 254; H. F. 
648; Hon, Mrs. 
807; I. E. F.780; 
Lt.-Col. A, 287; 


Mrs. W. 779; S. 
J. M. 782 
Canning, A. 123 
Cantrell, W. H. 781 
Capel, H. M. 512; 
Lady H. 121 
Carden, W. J. 513 
Cardew, C. B. 373; 
Mrs. H. 646 
Carew, Mrs. G. O. 
B. 643; R. P. 377 
Carey, Capt. T. 124; 
E. A. 781; Maj. 
C. Le M. 513; 
Mrs. De Vic F. 
103; Mrs. J. G. 
876; W. 651 
Carington, A. C..237 
Carleton, Hon. H. A. 
110; Mrs. 232, 
778 
Carlisle, Dean of, G. 
F, dau. of, 109 
Carnarvon, C’ tess of, 
232 
Carpendale, Mrs. T. 
R. 64+ 
Carpenter, W. B.648 
Carr, Col. G. 781; 
D. P. 380; E. 
525; Mrs. E. 233; 
Mrs. F. C. 510 
Carte, C. 124 
Carter, Comm. R. 
651; F. D. 261; 
H. J. 378; M. 
665; Mrs J. W. 
231; T. TF. 779; 
S. R. 109 
Carthew, Mrs. 646 
Cartwright, Capt. S, 
D. D. 515; Lady 
E. L. M. 238; S. 
125 
Carus- Wilson, Mrs. 
Cc. 511 
Castlehow, Mrs. W. 


779 

Cavendish, Mrs. C. 
777 

Carver, Mrs. A. J. 
510 


Carwithen, L. 123 

Cary, Mrs. O. H. 233 

Cassin, Mrs. B. 232 

Castle, H.379; Mrs. 
375 

Castlerosse, Visc’ tess 
232 

Caston, G. E. 651 

Cator, Adm. B. 394; 
Mrs. B. P. 645; 
T. 525 

Cavaye, Mrs. 645 

Cavell, F. 108 


825 


Cavendish, M. 514 

Cecil, Lady R. 511 

Chacon, Don C. 509 

Chads, E. H. 647; 
J. T. 380 

Chadwick, Mrs. J. 
De H. M. 645 

Chamberlain, E. G. 
235 

Chambers, Mrs. R. 
232; Mrs. W. F. 
3875; W. 650 

Chaplin, P. 648; R. 
F, 781 

Chapman, EF. F.379; 
H.S. 110; M. E. 
§28 

Chard, H. 664 

Charlton, Capt. St. 
J. W. C. 806 

Charnock, R. 122 

Chase, Mrs. H. M. 
510 

Chavasse, W. I. 525 

Chawner, Mrs. E. H. 
232 

Chaytor, Ens. A. 255 

Cheetham, H. 651; 
Mrs. C. 646 

Cherois, N. de la, 
110 

Cherry, F. S. 106; 
H.C. 797; R.A. 
234 

Chesney, Mrs. C. C. 
105 


Chetwynd, Hon. Mrs. 
C. C. 645 

Chichester, M. E. C. 
782 

Child, Mrs. A. 231 

Chinnery, A. E, F. 
M. 512 

Chipman, S. 230 

Chisholme, Mrs. R. 
S. 510 

Chitty, Mrs. A. W. 
374 


Cholmeley, J. 382 
Christian, A. 396; 
H. M. A. 514 
Christie, G. 647; 
Mrs. T. B. 376; 
W. J. 512 
Church, Mrs. A. 510 
Churchill, Lady A. 
S. 106 
Clapcott, Mrs. C.233 
Clark, A. E. 235 
Clarke, C. E. 8.378; 
Dr. J. 664; E. M. 
880; J. E. 513; 
M. F.108; M.N. 
380; Mrs. E. F. 
231; W. 662 
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Clay, Mrs. W. 615 

Clayton, A. 533; E. 
G. 782; G. E. S. 
782; Mrs. N. G. 
510; Mrs. V. G. 
6144; W. 662; W. 
J. 525 

Cleather, E. G. 782 

Cleave, Mrs, W. O. 
778 


Cleeve, Mrs. S. 374 

Clegg, Mrs. J. 232 

Cleghorn, Mrs. 512 

Cleland, Mrs. 644 

Clements, C. 650 

Clifford, Hon. Mrs. 
H. H. 646 

Clift, Mrs. 8. 375 

Clifton, C. H. 378; 
Mrs. C. F. 645 

Clissold, Mrs. E. M. 
778 

Close, Capt. F. 380 

Clowes, M. L. 732; 
Mrs. L. 511; R. 
662 

Clutterbuck, F. 806 

Cobb, E. W. 108; 
F. 121; Mrs. 233; 
Mrs, C. F. 210 

Cobbe, E. E. 806; 
M. 236; Maj. C. 
H. 236; Mrs. C. 
A, 233 

Cochrane, B.C. 663; 
Hon. E. G. L. 
647; Hon. Mrs. 
A. 669; Hon. Mrs. 
E. 799; Maj. R. 
122; Maj. T. 798 

Cockburn, Lady,778 

Cockell, Mrs. W. H. 
231 

Codd, Maj. W. 670 

Codrington, E. H. 
881; Lt. G. H. F. 
381; M. 377; Sir 
C. W. 231, 257 

Coffin, H. I. 650; 

Coghlan, Maj -Gen. 
W. M. 103 

Coke, Lady K. 238 

Colby, T. 665 

Cole, F. H.797; G. 
E, 236; W.S.651 

Colebrooke, J. J.808; 
Lady, 234 

Coles, R. G. 650 

Colleton, Lady, 376 

Collett, E, S, 531- 

Collier, S. C, 780 

Collins, Mrs. W. A. 
644 

Collum, Mrs. W. 377 

Collyer, N, 122 
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Colnaghi, D. E.102; 
Mrs, D. E. 104 
Colomb, Mrs, P. H. 

+ es 
Colquhoun, L. 108; 
T 23 


. 237 
Colthurst, R. 395 
Colvile, Lt.-Gen. H. 
776 
Colvin, Mrs. R. [F. 
231 
Combe, C. E. 236 
Comyn, E. 382 
Conant, F. P. P. 110 
Coney, C. B. 238; 
Mrs. T. 374 
Congden, E. J. 534 
Congreve, C. H. 237; 
W. W. 810 
Connolly, G. S. 669 
Connop, J. 391 
Connor, Mrs. 105 
Constable, Mrs. 104 
Conti Sant, Mons. P. 
de, 806 
Conway, W. 373 
Cooke, Col. W. A. 
123; E. J. 236; 
Mrs, E. B. 105; 
W. 377 
Cookesley, R. A. 513 
Coombes, J. 781 
Cooper, A. M.781; 
I. F. 381; J. 255; 
M. 651; Mrs. E. 
104; Mrs. J. C. 
645; S. M. 236 
Coote, E. 531; Sir 
C. H. 669 
Cope, E. 533 
Copleston, J. H. 514 
Corbet, M. E. 395 
Corbett, Hon. Mrs. 
64+; J. 107 
Corbould- Warren,A, 
802; C. 380 
Corday, Madame 
Dow. de, 668 
Cork, C’tess of, 778 ; 
and Orrery, Earl 
of, 230 
Cormack,, Lt.-Col. 
649 


Cornell, Mrs. W.232 

Cornwallis, Mrs. 104 

Corrie, Mrs. E. S. 
646 

Cosby, Mrs. R. §G. 
374 


Costobadie, Capt. C. 
H. 663 

Cotter, C. 808; M. 
A. 398 

Cotton, M. 394 

Court, B, E. 781 


a’Court, Hon. Mrs. 
W. L. H. 233 
Courtenay, E. B.373 
Courthorpe, C.S. 647 
Coussmaker, G. 377 
Cowan, S. J. 380 
Cowie, D. 230 
Cowper, Mrs. 377 
Cox, C. I. 394; Col. 
Sir W. 259; F. 
H. 651; M. 648; 
Mrs. J. M. 232; 
Mrs. R. P. 104 
Coyney, Mrs. W. M. 
777 


Crabtree, W. 797 
Cracroft, R. W. 237 
Cragg, M. E. M. 109 
Craven, H. 120; 
Hon. F, K. 257 
Crawford, J. T. 526; 
Maj.-Gen. A. F. 
534; W. 810 
Crawley, A. 256; C. 
D. 379; C. Y.230; 
Mrs. G. B. 232 
Creagh, M. M. 807 
Creed, Mrs. H, K. 
105 
Cresswell, M. 670; 
Mrs. G. O. 645 
Crewe, C. 118 
Crichton-Stuart,Lt.- 
Col. 879 
Cridland, H. 107 
Crispin, Maj.-Gen. 
B. 121 
Crocker, Mrs. A. 
510; Mrs. W. F. 
232 
Crockett, Mrs. 103 
Croft, H. 807; H. 
D. 261; Lady J. 
B. 810 
Crofton, Hon. C. St. 
G. 651; Hon. F, 
G. 512 
Croke, A. 261 
Croker, H. M. 381; 
Mrs. E, 646; R. 
F. 377 
Crosbie, E. M. 647 
Crosby, J. 231 
Crossley, J. 124 
Crowley, A. 123 
Crowther, Mrs. S. 
B. 778 
Crozier, Mrs. J. A. 
615; M. F. 513 
Cubitt, M. G. 514; 
Mrs, G. 644 


Cumberbatch, Mrs, 


L. H. 645 
Cumberlege, Mrs, S. 
F. 611 


Cummins, Mrs. H. 
I, 234 

Cunynghame, Lady 
A. 125 

Cuppage, Capt. B, 
526 


Cureton, 
W. 119 

Currey, G. 649 

Currie, Mrs. 511 

Curtis, J. 124; Maj. 
A. H. 120; Lady 
M. A. 809; Mrs. 
645 

Curwen, Mrs. A. F. 
645; Mrs. H. F. 
510 

Cust, E. V. F. 237; 
R. 255 


H. 395; 


Cuthbertson, Mrs. 
F. 105 

Cutler, Mrs. H. G. 
374 

Cuyler, F. 665; 
Lady, 375 

Dacres, Maj.-Gen. 


Sir R. J. 373 
D’Aeth, H. 396 
Dalrymple, Rt. Hon. 

N. H.808; W. H. 

261 
Dalton, J. 260; Mrs, 


W. H. 105; W. 
110 
Dalzell, Maj.-Gen, 


Hon. A. A. 373 
Damer, Mrs. S, D. 
645 
Dandrennan, 
I. G. 531 
Daniel, C. 373; G. 
H. 662; Mrs. E. 
645; W. M.110 
Danvers, A. F. 3:0 
Darby, Mrs. J.C. S. 
375 
Darell, A. 398 
Darke, C. 393 
Darley, A. 514 
Darlington, Mrs. J, 
644 


Lady 


Darnell, D. C. W. 
235 

Darrah, C. J. 782 

Darroch, D. 670; S. 
L. 236 

Daubeny, Mrs. T. 
232 

Davenport, C. 662; 
Mrs. 669 

Davey, S. 810 

Davidson, G. G. 109 

Davies, C. 262; E. 
119; F.M. B.312; 
M. M. 649; Mrs. 














232; Mrs. J. L. 
511; Mrs. J. Q. 
103 

Davis, E. H. 514 

Davy, F. 780 

Davys, Dr. G. 102 

Dawes, I. M. 512 

Dawn, Mrs. W. J. 
Mc G. 778 

Dawkins, Col.H.809 

Dawson, Mrs. G. M. 
645 ; T. 649 

Day, J. D. 254; 
Mrs. G. F. 232; 
Mrs. M. 104 

Dayman, F. 396 

Deacon, F. 397 

Deane, B. M. 238; 
E. M. 380; Mrs. 
C. H. 777 

Décrés, Duchess, 665 

De Klupffell, A. 666 

Delamain, Mrs. C. 
H. 105 

Delap, M. A. 108 

De Lisle, Mrs. 374 

Dembarrére, M. D. 
509 

Dembinski, Gen. 125 

Denby, R. O. 379 

Denison, Hon. Mrs, 
W. B. 106 

Denne, R. H. 512 

Dennis, J. 396 

Denny, R. 255; W. 
E. 648 

Dennys, C. A. 647, 
779 

Dent, H. 124; Mrs, 
C.B.C. 234; Mrs, 
J.J. D. 375 

Desborough, Mrs, 
777 

Despard, G. P. 534 

Des Voeux, Lady A. 
777 

Deverell, A. J. 238 

Dewar, Mrs. D. E. 
105 

Dewes, A. 234 

De Winton, Capt.234 

D’Eyncourt, Lady 
H. 105 

Dick, J. D. 663 

Dickenson, N. 808 

Dickerson, S. H. 107 

Dickson, Hon. Mrs. 
D. 3S. 777; W. 
110 

Dickinson, H. 649 

Digby, Mrs. J. A. 
510 

Dilke, C. W. 397 

Dillon, Mrs. R. 104 

Dimont, C, H. 110 
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Disraeli, Mrs. R. 645 
Divett, E. 373 
Dixie, L. J. M. 513 
Dixon, E. 380; Gen. 
C. 807; M. H. 
651 
Dobbie, V. C. G.'647 
Dobbs, M. G. M.782 
Dobson, Adm. G. 238 
Dod, M. E. 261 
Dodd, H. R. 513 
Dodgson, Mrs, T. 
645 
Doering, Mrs. J. W. 
779 
Dolmage, A. J. 512 
Dolman, F. J. 649 
Dombrain, Lady M. 
534 
Domvile, E. F. 398 
Donaldson, Lady, 
645 
Donohoe, D. 102 
Doran, J. 121 
Doria, W. 230 
Dornford, J. 781 
D’Orsey, A.J. D.380 
Dorville, Capt. 515 
Doughty, Mrs. H. 
M. 232 
Douglas, Capt. Hon. 
A. J. 398; L. M. 
235; Lt.-Gen. Sir 
R. P. 230; Mrs. 
H. S. 106; Mrs. 
P. H. 511 
Douton, Mrs. C, G. 
646 
Dove, E. M. 649 
Dowell, S. B. 391° 
Downes, Mrs. 510 
Downie, M. B. 238 
Dotvnman, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir T, 122 
Doyle, A. 378 
D’Oyley, J. 230 
D’Oyly, Mrs. W. 232 
Drake, G. A. T. 392; 
J. T. 122; Vice- 
Adm. J. 396 
Draper, Mts. J. S. 
644 
Drew, Maj. H. R. 
648 ; Mrs. W. H. 
645 
Driberg, Mrs. W. C. 
233 


Drummond, A. M. 
123 ; J. 664; Mrs. 
R. 104 

Drummond - Hay, 
Mrs. 777 

Drury, A. C. 107; 
A. V. 224; Mrs. 
A. C, 670 


Duff, A. G. 
G. L. 378 
Duffus, M. A. 512 
Duke, W. 533 
Dumergue, Mrs.645; 
Mrs. W. S. 512 
Dun, Lt.-Gen. C. D. 


103; 


398 

Dunbar, Col. P. 262 

Du Cane, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 104 

Duncan, Mrs. J. 231 

Duncombe, T. H. 
877 

Dundas, F. E. 377; 
Hon. Mrs. J. C. 
778; M.S. 381 

Dunlop, J. 108 

Duperier, Maj. C. 
238 

Dupuis, Mrs. G. R. 
376; Mrs. H. 
511 

Durand, Mrs. H. M. 
231 


Durant, E. 379 
D’ Urban, 
S.M. 376 
Durell, Mrs. 510 
Durham, E. C. 110 
Dwyer, E. 514 
Dyke, C. E. 109; 
Mrs, P. H. 778 
Dysart, J. 393 
Earle, Lt.-Col. W. 
377; Mrs. W. J. 
232 
Earnshaw, Mrs. J. 
644 
East, Mrs. C. J. 374 
Eastwood, J. 254 
Eaton, F. M. 107 
Eddowes, S. 381 
Eden, M. P. 534; 
Mrs. A. 644; Mrs. 
M. 1¢4 
Edger, T. S. 257 
Edleston, Mrs. 377 
Ed]mann, Mrs. 510 
Edmonstone, Sir G. 
F. 665 
Edmunds, E. 391 
Edridge, H. P. 651 
Edwardes, Hon. R. 
102, 650 
Edwards, Adm. H. 
803; A. M. 237; 
Mrs. H. J. 778; 
W. E. 649 
Effingham, C. C’tess 
Dow. of, 534 
Egan, E. 238; 
797 
Egerton, Hon. Mrs. 
A, 233 


M. 


Mrs. W. 
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Eldridge, Mrs. G. J. 
374 


Elers, H. 110; L. 
110; Mrs. C, G. 
104 

Eliot, Hon. W. G. 
C. 103 


Eliott, Sir W. F. 532 

Ellerton, Lady H. 
B. 394 

Elles, Mrs. W. K,. 
374 

Elliot, Mrs. G. W. 
104; E. C. 877° 

Ellis, A. 669; A. A. 
880; Hon. Mrs. 
A. 778; J. 782 

Elwes, E. 379 

Ely, H. F. W. 237 

Emerson, E. 669; 
M. S. 647 

Emery, W. 230 

Enery, C, I, 515 

Enfantin, Pére, 663 

England, M. C. 108; 
W. 235 

Engledue, M. W. 
650 


Errington, C.S. 262; 
Mrs. J. R. 375 
Errol, C’tess of, 376 
Erskine, C.781; H. 
D. 126; J. 1.802; 
Rt. Hon. T. 808; 
W.C. C. 513 

Essex, C’tess of, 574 

Estcourt, E. D. B. 
262 

Eustace, C. 8.515; 
Lt.-Gen. Sir J. R. 
396 

Evans, E. G. 
F. 380; H. 
J. 670; K. 512; 
M. S. 234; Mrs. 
T. 234; Mrs. U. 
W. 282; R. 529 

Everard, E, 531 

Everett, E. H. 110; 
Mrs. A. J. 233; 
Mrs. J. F. 510 

Every, Mrs. 10+ 

Ewbank, A. I. V. 
650 

Ewen, Don J. G. 
102; Mrs, W. H. 
L. 104 

Ewing, A.647; Mrs. 
J. A. 645 

Eyre, A. H. 806; 
C. 662, 797; E.J. 


381; 
394; 
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Faithfull, Mrs.” G. 
778 


Falconar, E. C. 512 

Falkener, L. 806 

Fane, F. 781; Mrs. 
H. 779; R. G. C. 
799 

Fanshawe. Adm. Sir 
A. 125; Mrs. F. 
375 

Farley, F. 650 

Farmar, Mrs, C. L. 
A. 375 

Farnall, E. C. C. 
109; T. K. 394 


‘Farquhar, Mrs. 778; 


Mrs. J. 512 
Farrar, G. F. 237; 
Mrs, F. W. 510 
Farrell, H. C. 381; 
Hon. Mrs, 105 
Fasson, Mrs. S. H. 
778 

Faulkner, E. S. 126; 
Mrs. H. D. 374 

Faussett, Mrs. G. T. 
646; T. G. 381 

Fectham, Mrs, W. 
375 

Feilden, Mrs. 375 

Felix, E. 805 

F. llowes, Mrs. 778; 
Mrs, H. J. 777; 
Mrs. R. 512; Mrs. 
W. B. 106 

Fenwicke, G. O. 662 

Ferguson,.Hon. Mrs. 
3897; J. 509; R. 
515 

Fermoy, Lady, 511 

Ferrers, Rt. Hon. 
A. A. C’tess, 110 

Ferrier, J. F. 125 

Festing, M. E. 124 

Ffrench, A. S. 235; 
Mrs. R. P. 231 

Field, Lady G. 232; 
Mrs. W. 777 

Fielding, B. W. 807 

Fiennes, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 234 

Finch, C. W. 782; 
R. A. 236 

Fiulay, E. B. 781; 
Mrs. 511 

Fish, Mrs. J. L. 105 

Fisher, A. E. 381; 

' E. 285; F. 530; 
Mrs. F. 374; Mrs. 
F.C. 234; R. 258; 
V. C.779 

Fiske, R. 802 

Fittock, W. H. 643 

FitzClarence, Hon. 
G. 237 
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FitzGerald, Mrs. 
777; Mrs. P. 232; 
T. K. 514; W. G, 
515 

Fitzgerald, G. 664 

Fitzmaurice, Hon. 
Mrs, F. 104 

FitzRoy, Capt. W. 
380 


Fitzroy, C. B. 236 
Flavell, C. E. 648 
Fleming, J. 664 
Fletcher, J. P. 108 
Flewker, W. 782 
Fliedner, Pastor T. 
667 
Flockton, M. 258 
Flood, Mrs, F. $.777 
Floyd, Mrs. G. 511 
Foot, Mrs. C. 106 
Forbes, H. V. 234; 
M. G. 664; M. 
S. 235 
Forster, Mrs. 231; 
W. 109 
Fortescue,C’tess,105 
Forteath, A. 650 
Foster, A. H. 804; 
B. 513; C. W. 
235; F,. A. 651; 
Mrs. C. M. 777; 
Mrs. W. 644; W. 
236 
Fountaine, Mrs. J. 
511 
Fowke, A. E. 650 
Fowle, Mrs. E. 645 
Fowler, L651; Mrs. 
R. 104 
Fowler-Butler, R. 
780 
Fox, C. 254; Don 
E. 103; Lady M. 
262; Mrs. T. 105, 
234; Mrs. W. C. 
511; R.J.L.514; 
R.P.649; W.J.124 
Foy, Mrs. W. H. 104 
Frampton, Lt. H. W. 
534 


France, F. 230 
Francis, E. 665 
Franks, C. W. 103; 
F, A. 8S. 807 
Fraser, Hon. J. H. 
381; L. M. 513; 
Maj. H. E. 799; 
Mrs. S. J. G. 105 
Frazer, Capt. D. M. 
665; Mrs. D. A. 
C. 644 
Freeland, J. 530 
Freeling, Mrs. 777 
Freeman, R. M. 107 
Freer, Maj. R. 238 


Freemantle, A. W. 
L. 237; Lady A. 
375; Lt.-Col. A, 
515; Mrs. 2383; 
Mrs, W. H. 232 

French, C. M. 781; 
G. 103; H. 530 

Frere, E. B. 797; J. 
262; Mrs, B. J. 
L. 377 

Freshfield, J. W. 
258; Mrs. W. D. 
376 

Fresney, Col. 666 

Frith, Lt.-Gen. J. 
W. 533, 643 

Fry, A. M. 108; E. 
379; G. 379 

Fryer, S. E. 236 

Fuller, J. 380; Mrs. 
G. P. 777; Mrs. 
M. J. 376 

Fulton, R. 395; T. 
781 ° 

Furlong, Mrs. 231 

Furneanx, Capt. J. 
H. 802 

Fyers, Mrs, 511 

Fyson, L. 379 

Gage, D. 108 

Gahagan, T. E. 663 

Gains, Mrs. G. E. 
231 

Gaitskell, H. 256 

Gale, F. M. 780 

Galitzin, Prince P. 
666 

Gall, Mrs. R. H. 104 

Gallagher, Dr. J. 665 

Gama, V. de, 807 

Garden, Mrs, W. A. 
374 * 

Gardiner, Gen. Sir 
R. 258 

Gardner, Mrs. J. C. 
232 

Garforth, W. 529 

Garratt, C. F. 650 

Garrett, R. E. 648 

Garvock, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 373 

Gascoigne, Capt.647 

Gascoyne, E. 262 

Gaskell, Capt. W. 
P. 234 

Gaskin, Hon. J. S. 
125 

Gattey, M. H. 647 

Gatty, G. L2l 

Gay, L. B. 108; M. 
A. 107 

Geach, C. S. 398 

Geuke, E. H. A. 109 

Gedge, J. H. 513 

Gehle, A. S. 781 


Geissel, Cardinal J, 
Von, 533 
Geldart, E. A. 782 
Gell, F. H. 806 
Gerbet, Mons. 396 
Gerrard, L. C. 513 
Gibbes, C, E. 261 
Gibbins, Mrs. R. 106 
Gibbons, E. 262; 
Mrs. B. 646 
Gibbs, L. 647 
Gibson, E. 236; G. 
107; L. 780; 
Mrs. R. H. 512 
Gibsone, Mrs. J. 778 
Gilbert, A. M.S.126 
Gilchrist, Dr. A. 396 
Gildea, J. 382; Mrs, 
W. 106 
Gilderdale, J. 661 
Gillispie, M. P. 109 
Gilliatt, J. 395 
Gillow, E. A. 533 
Gilmour, Mrs, G.512 
Girardot, H. 110; 
Lt..-Col. 810 
Giraud, F, E. 382 
Girdlestone, E. 512; 
Mrs. R. B. 106 
Girling, S. 526 
Gisborne, H.F. 108; 
S. 108 
Glanville, J. 391 
Glossop, Mrs. G. G. 
P. 374 
Glover, Capt. 'R. C. 
255; Lt. F. G. E. 
256 ; S. 808 
Glyn, C. S. 780 
Goddard, T. W. 236; 
W. J. 109, 234 
Godding, Mrs. J. 104 
Godfrey, Mrs. 645 
Godley, W. A. 651; 
W. LH. 532 
Godman, M, 382 
Godsell, W. 110 
Godwin, H. 804 
Golding, Mrs.S8. 376 
Goldney, Capt. C. 
N. 651 
Goldsworthy, C. S. 
J. 125 
Gowch, A. L. 380 
Goodall, M. 780 
Goode, M. 650 
Goodenough, J. G. 
18 
Goodwin, H. W. 806 
Goodwyn, Mrs. 377 
Goold, C. M. 236; 
L. 392 
Gordon, C. H. W. 
235; C. N. 126; 
L. C. 514; Mrs. 
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17 
36 ; 


26 ; 
irs. 





B. L. 231; Mrs. 


H. W. 511; SirJ. 
; W. G. 
513 
Gore, Capt. J. 120; 
M. 668, 779; W. 
H.526 , 
Gosford, A. Earl of, 
126; Rt. Hon. A. 
A. Visc. 257 
Gosling, Mrs. G.778 
Gosselin, S. F. 378 
Gostling, T. S. 806 
Gough, R. 534 
Gouldsbury, V.S.647 
Govan, Mrs. 376 
Gower, A, C. 395; 
8.513 
Gracie, Mrs. G. S. 
374 
Graham, Capt. W. 
T. 666; Lady H. 
375; M. F. 237; 
Mrs. 257; Mrs, G. 
646; Mrs. G. A. 
233; O. M. 108; 
Sir E, 122 
Grainger, Mrs.J. 510 
Grant, F. C. H. 107; 
L. 235; Lady M. 
375; Maj.-Gen. 
D. 396; Mrs. G. 
F, 511; Mrs. H. 
C. 233; Mrs. J. 
779; S. E. M. 530 
Granville, F. J. 236 
Grath, M. 381 
Grattan, Mrs. E. A. 
374; T. T. 261 
Gravenor, S. 664 
Graves, F.107; Mrs. 
A. H. 510 
Gray, H. 119; Mrs, 
J. D. 105; Mrs. 
L. 105 
Greathed, Mrs. W. 
376 
Greaves, E. M. 514 
Green, A. M. 382; 
L.M.107; M.A. 
667; Maj. J. C. 
256; Mrs. E. 105; 
Mrs. G. C. 105; 
Mrs. G. W.G.231 
Greenall, G. 109 
Greene, Col. G. T. 
643; E. W. 110 
Greenlaw, Lt.-Col. 
A. J. 238; R. 255 
Greenwood, A. M,. 
613 
Gregg, T. E. 378 
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Gregory, H. G. 236; 
Lt. J.J.782; Mrs. 
W. F. 105 


. Grenville, Rt. Hon, 


Lady, 125 

Gresiey, A. W. 122 

Greville, Lady V. 
646; Vice-Adm. 
H. F. 670 

Grey, E. M.128; H. 
110; Mrs. 105, 
511; Mrs. E. 777 

Griffith, Mrs. J. 644; 
S. M. 121 

Grinfield, E. W. 254 

Grissell, Lt.-Col. J. 
395 

Grogan, Mrs. C, E. 
778 


7 
Grosvenor, Lady C. 
777 
Grove, F. 395 
Groves, Mrs. J. 106 
Guanes, Don M. S. 
y, 103 
Guest, A. S. 651 
Guinness, W. S. G. 
118 
Guise, Mrs, 106 
Gunnery, Mrs. R. 


7 
Gunter, Mrs. R. 646 
Gurney, H. 808; 
Lt. C. 124; Mrs. 
E. 778 
Guttery, G. T. 873 
Gwyn, R. H. 397 
Gwynne, F. X. 512 
Hachette, M. L.527 
Hackblock, M. 105 
Hackett, J. 514 
Haddock, T. F. 382 
Hadnill, W. C. 807 
Haggard, Capt. G. 
380; Mrs. 374 
Haig, R. W. 650 
Haigh, Mrs. G. H. 
377 
Hailes, Lt.-Col. J. 
262 
Hailstone, Mrs. 511 
Haines, Capt. B. 809; 
C.S. 514 
Haldane - Chinnery, 
J. R.A. 512 
Hale, S. A. 238; T. 
107 
Hales, J. 109 
Halford, Hon. Mrs. 
A.779 
Hall, Capt. J. H. 
237; H. 810; H. 
S. 647; M. 515; 
Mrs. E. 374, 376; 
Mrs. F. 778; Mrs, 


Gent. Mae, 1864, Vor, II. 


W. J. 778; R. 
665; W. J. 381 
Halsted, J. E. 395 
Hamber, E. M. 379 
Hamblin, H. J. 257 
Hamilton, C. 109; 
Capt. R. T. F. 
391; J. F. 255; 
L. C. E. 378; 
Lady M. 532; 
Mrs. 375; Mrs. R. 
W. 233; R. 660; 
T. B. 109; V. H. 
108; W. F. 780 
Hammond, Mrs. J. 
W. 644 
Hanbury, J. 262 
Hancock, Lt. G. E. 
780; G. 530 
Hankey, E. 809; 
Mrs. J. A. 233 
Hanmer, J. G. J. 236 
Hannam, C, 670 
Hannay, R. 513 
Hansard, S. 513 
Hanson, M. A. 379 
Harcourt, A. F. P. 


235 

Hardcastle, A. E. H. 
107 

Hardinge, Visc’tess, 
511, 534; Maj.- 
Gen. R. 526 

Hardy, E. R. 531; 
F. 262; G. M. 
809; Mrs, 374 

Hare, Lady A. 108; 
Lady E. 109 

Harenc, Mrs. A. R. 
645 

Harford, E. J. 379 

Harland, E. 378 

Harman, L. M. 108; 
Mrs. E. 644 

Harper, L.236; Mrs. 
H. D. 234 

Harris, H. F. 651; 
J. P. 118; Mrs. 
511; Mrs. J. 778 

Harrison, A. A. 256; 
A. H. 236; E.S. 
781; G. F. 106; 
G. G. 121; M. 
103,234; Mrs. B. 
644; M. S. 663 

Harrisson, E. 262 

Harston, S. R. 534 

Hart, J. 665; Mrs. 
R. P. 375 

Hartopp, H. 515; 
Sir W. E. C 
670 

Harvey, F. 398, 643; 
L. A. 234; Mrs. 
B. W. 104; R. L. 


829 
S. 583; W. W. 
373, 662 
Haslewood, Mrs. A. 
B. 376 
Hassall, Mrs. C. C. 
644; T. K. 398 
Hasson, M. A, 528 
Hastings, J. 534; 
Marg. of, 238; 
Rear-Adm. Hon. 
G. F. 515 
Hatton, J. L. S. 513 
Haultain, M. A. 810 
Havelock, Capt. J. 
665; Mrs. 511 
Hawkes, A. B. 664; 
Mrs. J. C. 778 
Hawkins, C. J. 119; 
E.776; E, L. 378 
Hawley, A. B. T. 
648; E. 806 
Hay, Comm. E. 256; 
Lt.-Gen. C. M. 
261; Sir A. G. 
236 
Haydon, F. M. 514 
Hayter, Mrs. H. G. 
233 
Head, J. C. 238 
Heales, Hon. R.526 
Hearn, Mrs.T.J. 511 
Hearsey ,Capt.J. 397 
Heathcote, Lady E. 
510; Mrs. J. A. 


106 
Heatly, Col. J. 395, 
527 
Heaton, F. L. 237 
Heaven, A. G. 381 
Heaviside, J. S. 667 
Hedges, J. J. 797 
Hedley, A. I. 513; 
Mrs, T. 645 
Heygate, L. A. 235 
Helby, Mrs. 778 
Hellier, Mrs. J. S. 
645 
Helm, G. F. 650 
Helps, M. 781 
Henderson, F. E, 
878; Lt. A. 395; 
P. D. 234 
Heneage, E. 109 
Henley, G. 126 
Henning, A. S. 261; 
S. 234 
Hensley, A. De M, 
379; Mrs. A. 646 
Herbert, C. 534; E. 
T.381; Hon. Mrs, 
G.376; Hon. Mrs, 
R. 645; J. D. 
513; Lady M. 374 
Herdman, A. F.378 
Heriot, L. E. 237 


5H 
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Heritte, M. E. 509 
Herold, F. 650 
Herries, E. 103 
Herschel, W. J. 107 
Hervey, C. F. 651 
Hessey, Mrs. F. 104 
Hewett, J.651; Mrs. 
W. N. W. 3875 
Hewitt, M. E. C. 
667; M. P. 781 
Hext, E. S. 110 
Hextall, J. 119 
Hey, J. 649 
Heyman, Mrs. 644 
Heyworth, J. 236 
Hickers, Mrs. F. H. 
779 


Hickes, W, 125 

Hickey, Lt.-Col. E. 
397; Mrs, R. F. 
376 

Hickman, R. J. 110 

Hicks, Miss M. C, 
534; Mrs. H. 104 

Higgens, Capt. J.664 

Higgins, S. M. 391 

Hildyard, Mrs. J. G. 
B. T. 511; Mrs. 
J. R. W. 377 

Hiley, Mrs. R. W. 
106 

Hill, A. 238; A. B. 
391; A. S. 381; 
B. 651; C. 225; 
Comm. S. 397 ; G. 
M. C. 122; J. Mc 
L. 649; M. E. 
120; Mrs. H. 231; 
Mrs. H. D. 644; 
Mrs. P. E. 510; 
R. H. 237; W. 


782 
Hilliard, Mrs. A. S. 
779 
Hillman, Mrs. W. 
; 232 
Hilton, S. M. 514 
Hindmarsh, S. 782 
Hine, S. A. 782 
Hingeston, S. 119 
Hirst, C. A. 515 
Hitcheock, M. A. 
515 
Hitchings, J. C. 665 
Hitchins, Mrs. H, O, 
231 
Hobart, Hon. H. M. 
515; Hon. Mrs, 
C, E. 106; S.A. 
E, 780 4 
Hobbs, Capt. G. L. 
237 
Hobson, M. A. 515 
Hochee, J. 378 
Hodges, Dr. E. 667 
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Hodgkinson, E. 381; 
Lady E. 125 
Hodgson, M. R. 382; 
Mrs. R. 644; T. 
E. 649 
Hoey, L. J. 109 
Hogg; A. L. S. 802 
Hogge, C. W. 110 
Hoghton, E. 782 
Holbeche, E. 665 
Holcombe, Mrs. 778 
Holder, Mrs. 646 
Holland, W. B. 255 
Holley, H. H. 649 
Hollway, Capt. T. B. 
532 


Holmes, G. G. 107 ; 
Mrs. A.778; Mrs. 
C. R. 511; Mrs. 
R.511; S. P. 122 

Hone, Mrs. 666 

Honyman, Lady E. 
E. 805 

Hook, C. A. 236; 
W. 236 

Hooper, E. 582; W. 
S. 379 

Hoops, S. E. 650 

Hope, C. 381; E. 
806; Mrs. C. W. 
376; S. 380 

Hopkins, Mrs, W. B. 
510 

Hore, F. S. 512 

Hornbuckle, P. C. 
532 

Horne, Mrs. 511 

Horsburgh, Mrs. J. 


375 
Horsfall, E. D. 378 ; 
L. 107 
Horton, C. W. 394 
Hose, Mrs. J. C. 232 
Hossack, F. 381 
Hoste, Mrs. 510 
Houstoun, Lady F. 
810 
Hovell, J. J. 513 
Howard, A. G. 669 ; 
E. B. 651; G. 
649; W. G. 802 
Howe, T. 525 
Howell! H. 236; 
Mrs. A. W. 778; 
Mrs. H. T. 510 
Howlett, A. E. 236 
Howman, C. 235 
Hoyle, K. 780 
Hoyles, H. L. 780 
Hubbard, H. 392 
Hudleston, Lt. E. R. 
528 
Hudson, C. 109; 
Mrs. E. T. 512 
Hughes, A. 531; 


Capt. G. W. B. 
782; E.512; Hon. 
Mrs. 670; J. 515; 
J.B. 378; M.780; 
Mrs. V. 511; 8. 
E. A. 650 
Hume, A. E. 780; 
Cc. A. 120; D. 
534; E. L. 382; 
E. W. 382 
Humphrey,N.L.373 
Hunt, E. 781 
Hunter, P. M. 534; 
P. R. 106 
Huntley, Sir H. V. 
120 


Hurlock, Mrs. R. G. 
375 

Hurst, F. T. 381 

Hussey, E. W. 108 

Hutchings, H. 526 

Hutchinson, Hon. 
Mrs. H. H. 262; 
R. 393; S. 650; 
W. 110 

Huth, F. G. 108 

Hutton, H. 649 

Hyatt, A. G. 582 

Hyde, A. 110; M. 
110 

Hysh, Mrs. J. A. 
376 


7 
Hyslop, Lt.-Col. W. 
530 


Inglis, Mrs. 104 

Ingram, E. 381; 
Mrs. H. M. 778; 
Mrs. W. 232 

Innes, C. 288 

Inverarity, Capt. W. 
D. 647 

Irby, Hon. Mrs, 
777; Maj. L. H. 
L. 513 

Tredell, L. A. 803 

Ireland, Lord Chanc. 
of, C. L. dau. of, 
650 

Irvin, L. G. 380 

Irwin, J. 812; M. 
E. 377 

Jackson, A. 123; C. 
108; F. E. 648; 
G. E. 513; J.782; 
Lady, 375; M.«. 
288; S. K. L. 782; 
S. L. 530; W. G. 
108; W. O. 514 

James, C. 124; Capt. 
C. 781; Maj.-Gen. 
H. 513; M. A, 
124; M. E, 513; 
Mrs. A. 374; Mrs. 
E. R, 645; Mrs. 
R. H, 231 





Jameson, W. 515 

Jaques, L. 651 

Jardine, Comm. W. 
234 

Jasmin, J. 800 

Jay, Capt. C. H. 
262 


Jee, M. 649 

Jeeks, W. 395 

Jeffeock, Mrs. J. T. 
375 

Jefferson, L. de B. 
238 


Jeffery, Mrs. L. 261 
Jefferys, M. 525; S. 
236 
Jeffreys, J. S. 515 
Jekyll, S. 237 
Jenkins, Capt. R. 
873; H. 377; M. 
107 
Jenner, E. A. 782 
Jennings, J. 398 
Jephson, Mrs. J. M,. 
233 
Jeremie, J. A. 230 
Jerram, A. 806 
Jessopp, K. A. 515 
Jeudwine, Mrs. W. 
374 
Jeune, F. 102 
Jex- Blake, R. H. 
648 
Johnson, Capt. W. 
P. 808; E. 108; 
E. T; 238; J.J. 
382; Mrs. C. H, 
374; Mrs. F. A. 
234; M. 669; S. 
B. M. 108; W. 
526, 661 
Johnston, C. G. 381; 
Lt. W. F. 584; 
Mrs. 646; T. I. 
236 
Johnstone,Maj.-Gen. 
M. C. 373 
Jolly, C. H. 530 
Jones, A. M. 378; 
-Capt. V. 532; D. 
125; E. 125; E. 
L. 379; F. 106; 
F. H. 235; H. L. 
514; J. 119, 377; 
J. O. 121; L. L. 
780; M. M. 648; 
Mrs. C. J. 512; 
Mrs, H. H. 231; 
Mrs, J. 374, 644; 
Mrs. J. C. 233; 
S.J. 109; T. 237, 
391, 781; T. J. 
109 
Joseph, A. 235 
Josling, G. F. 648 














Joyce, Mrs. F. 


779 
Junghuhn, M. 256 
Justice, J. 255 
Katon, A. A, 262 
Kaye, J. 515; Mrs, 
E. 669 
Keene, M. L, 107 
Keighley, M. C. 651 
Keith, Lady M, 261 
Kelly, A. P. 797 
Kemble, S. B. 807 
Kemmis, W. 393 
Kempe, J. E. 230; 
Mrs. 262 
Kempson, Maj. 110 
Kempster, Mrs. F. 
G.777 
Kempt, Col. R. J. 
649 
Kempthorne, E. S. 
122; Mrs. J. 104 
Kemys- Tynte, Mrs. 
Cy 122 
Kendall, E. M. J. 
234; Mrs, N. 374 
Kennedy, A. S. 235; 
Hon. R.802; Mrs. 
F. C. 510 
Kennion, Mrs, 511 
Kensit, H. E. 238 
Kenworthy, A. 393 
Kenyon, Hon. Mrs. 
233; Mrs. J. R. 
376 
Keogh, Capt. J. A. 
665 


Ker, Capt. R. H. 
394; W. P. 781 
Kerr, C. S. F. 377; 
Lady F. 644; M. 
F. 780 

Kerrich, G. J. 108 

Kerrison, R. 124 

Kershaw, F. A. 649; 
Mrs. J. C. 779 

Kersley, T. H. 650 

Kessey, W. 531 

Key, Lady, 646, 

Keyes, Lt.-Col. -C. 
P. 373 

Kinchant, R. H.125; 
R. M. 379 

King, A. J. 514; C. 
W. 103; E. 665; 
J. 253, 781; M. 
255, 391; Mrs, A. 
H. 104 

Kingdon, C. R. 651 

Kingscote, L. 106; 
Mrs, F. 510 

Kingsford, H. B. 
649; Mrs. F. W. 
645 

Kingsley, W. T. 782 
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H. Kingsmill, Capt. P. 


W. 256; Mrs. 511 
Kingston, E. 804 
Kirke, M. E, 238 
Kirkpatrick, T. 509 
Kirtland, W. 397 
Kirwan, Mrs. G.511 
Kitchener, A. F. 805 
Kitchin, Mrs. G. W. 

645 
Kitson, E.650; Mrs. 

511 


Knatchbull, Mrs. R. 
E. 105; W. W. 
533 

Knight, C. M. 808; 
Ens. F. 125; J. 
108; Mrs. A. R. 
B. 645; S. 397 

Knightley, Sir C. 531 

Knowles, E, R. J. 
122 

Knox, L. 236; Mrs. 
J. 510 

Kortright, C. H. 643 

Ladd, T. E. 649 

Laing, J. 664; M. 
108 

Lake, L. K. 125; 
Maj.-Gen. N. T. 
121 

Lakin, R. E. 515 

Lamb, G. A. 797 

Lambert, J. J. 378; 
Lady, 104, 121 

Laming, J. 665 

Lamont, H. 238; M. 
A. 666 

Lamotte, Mrs. F. L. 
779 

Lampen, Mrs. R. 646 

Lance, G. 259; Mrs. 
W. 105 

Landor, W. S. 534 

Lane, A. J. 514; K. 
781; Mrs. E. A. 
377 

Lang, E. S. 780; J. 
809 


Langford, W. 237; 
W. W. J. A. 797 
Langlands, Ens. C. 

J. 255 
Langworthy, E. A. 
235 


Lansdowne, 
of, 643 
Larking, C. 108 
Larpent, Mrs. G. P. 
de H. 233 
Lascelles, E. R. 391 
Laslett, E. S. 647 
Last, S. J. 670 
Latham, Mrs. E, 
374 


Marq. 


Latter, Mrs. A. S. 
376 

Laurence, Mrs. R. 
232 

Law, Maj. J. 801 

Lawless, M. J. 396 

Lawrell, Mrs, H. J. 
231 

Lawrence, E. 121; 
F. 122; Sir A. 
797; W. H. 380 

Lawson, C. 109; G. 
R. 782; Mrs. W. 
376 

Lawton, J. 126 

Lea, Mrs. 510 

Leach, Mrs. J. H. 
510; W. 394 

Leader, M. W. 108 

Leaf, R. E. 378 

Lean, Mrs. F. 376 

Lear, C. 804 

Leatham, Capt. J. 
B. 394 

Leathes, A. 782; 
Mrs. S. 778 

Le Breton, A. L. 
648; S. 530 

Lee, F. E. 649; J. 
230, 381; Mrs. C. 
232; S. 382 

Leech, J. 806 

Leet, C. H. 647 

Lefroy, Mrs. 375 

Legg, Miss, 648 

Leggatt, Mrs. R. S. 
611 


Legge, A. G. 513; 
C. A. 109; Hon. 
Mrs. G. 375 

Legerton, H. 806 

Le — Cc. D. N. 


Le Hardy Mrs. C. 
F.1 

Leigh, °F B. 238; 
Mrs. O. P. 511 

Leighton, Mrs. J. 
512; S. C. 257 

Leman, J. A. 665 

Le Marchant, J. 255 

Le Mesurier, J. T. 
H. 662 

Leonard, F. P. 797 

Leslie, H. 261; H. 
J.125; Hon. G. 
W. 643; Mrs. J. 
H. 510 

L’Estrange, G. B. 
396 

Lethbridge, Capt. R. 
124 


Letts, Mrs. J. D. 779 
Lever, Mrs. J. O. 
375 - 


831 


Levett, Mrs. 644; 
Mrs. C, B. 510 
Livingston, C. 797 
Lewin, Mrs. E. P. 
238 
Lewis, A. 230; C. 
A. 237; Comm. 
A. 123; E. 802; 
J.H. 253; L. 257; 
M. F. S. 381; T. 
E. 879; T. W.110 
Lewty, Mrs. C. 376 
Ley, C. 661 
Liddell, Comm. W. 
H. 651; J. W. 528 
Life, W. 648 
Light, T. M. 649 
Limpus, Mrs, H, F 
232 
Limond, Mrs. D. 643 
Lind, Mrs. J. B. 511 
Lindsay, C. 398; E. 
R. 515; Mrs. J. 
M. 779; Sir C. 
236 
Liprandi, Gen. P. P. 
806 
Lister, E. G. 878; 
M. S. 377 
Litchfield, Adm. H. 
531; E. 806 
Little, F. M. 664 
Littler, R. 253 
Littledale, S. A. 513 
Livesey, A. 512 
Livett, F. M. 650 
Llewellyn, D. H. 256 
Lloyd, H. L. 669; 
Mrs. E. 777; Mrs. 
E. M. 511; Mrs, 
F. T. 778; V. 125 
Lobb, E. M. 106 
Loch, Mrs, F. A. E. 
374 
Lock, G. 797 
Lockhart, A. E. 234; 
W. S. A. 647,779 
Lockyer, G. 512 
Locock, Mrs. H. 646 
Lodge, Mrs. S. 646 
Lodington, H. J. 391 
Loftus, Lord H. 237 
Logan, L, A. 512 
Lombard, J. M. 515 
Lombe, C. M. 647; 
Mrs. H. E. 376 
Long, Mrs. R. P. 
104; R. 378 
Longcroit, E. 107 
Longden, Mrs. W. 
G. 374 
Longe, F. A. 648 
Longfield, M. 808 
Longford, C’tess of, 
646 








832 


Longman, L. F. 122 

Loraine-Grewe,Mrs. 
777 

Loring, Mrs. E. H. 
105 


Loughnan, Mrs. R. 
J. 23 

Louis, M. S. E. 512 

Louisiana, L. P. Bp. 
of, 256 

Lousada, M. J. 235 

Love, H. 379 

Lovell, N. de J. 236 

Low, H. 379, 797; 
Mrs, 233 

Lowden, Mrs. G. R. 
646 

Lowe, J. 664; Rear- 
Adm. A. 647 

Lower, W. T. 780 

Lowis, Mrs. E. E. 
777; Mrs. J. M. 
77 


7 
Lowndes, C. 126; 
G.A.650; W. 398 
Lewther, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 374; W. St. 
G. P. 287 
Luard, Mrs. R. 233 
Lucas, G. 669; S. 
780 
Luce, Mrs. J. P. 376 
Ludlow, Mrs. E. 777 
Lupton, J. H. 513 
Lushington, M. 259 
Luxmoore, Lt. C. T. 
P. 647 
Lyell, Sir C. 231 
Lyle, Mrs. H. 375 
Lynch, R. 809 
Lyne, A. H. 381 
Lynslager, J. W. B. 
798 


Lyons, C. 395; Mrs. 
_ 646 
Lysons, H. S. 120; 
8. 513 
Lyster, Rear- Adm. 
H. 805 
a ey Hon. L. 
103 


Rolie: E. R. 108; 
E. R. L. B. 649 
M’ Adam, Mrs. J. K. 

646 


McAll, M. J. 125 
Macarthy, Sir C. J. 
529 
Macartney, A. S. 
37 , 


McCausland, M. 530 
McClellan, T. 781 
Macclesfield, C’tess 
of, 232 
McCulloch, J. R.809 
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Macdonald, C. 803 
McDonell, J. 103 
McDonnell, 780 
MacDonnell, Sir R. 
G. 102 
MeDouall, Mrs. W. 
S. 233 
rae M. A. 
513 
Macdowall, Maj.- 
Gen. D. H. 643 
Macfarlane, Capt. R. 
H. D. 798 
McGachen, H. M. 
668 
McGee, Mrs. 104 
McGhee, E. S. 234 
McGhie, G. 256 
McGildowny, S. F. 
E. 804 
Macgillycuddy, Mrs. 
646 


MacGregor, C. S. 
107; Sir M. 780 
‘ae C. Me. L. 
379 
Machell, Capt. L. 
392 
McHutchin, Mrs. M. 
W. 376 
M’ Kenzie, G. P. 509; 
M. 378; R. M. 
382 
Mackenzie, 
104; Mrs. W. 
511; W.S. 236 
Mackeson, Mrs. H, 
B. 779 
Mackie, Mrs. J. 232 
Mackinnon, C. 647; 
Surg. W. A. 648 
Mackworth, M. 514 
Maclagan, Mrs. 644 
Maclean, Dr. C.799; 
J. 643 
Macleane, F. S. 382 
Macleod, Mrs. R, B. 
ZE. 233 
McLorg, 
105 
Macnaghten, S. 237 
MeNeill, Mrs. D. 
779; Mrs. M. 377 
MeNiell, Mrs. 377 
McQuhae, C. 803 
Macqueen, R. 651 
Oe M. J. 
615 
ow Capt. J. 
oO. 
secant C.L.H. 
665 
Madden, J. 650 
Magnia«, F. E. 781 
Mais, F. D. 377 


Lady, 


Mrs. E. 


Maitland, Mrs. J. 
W. 106 

Magenis, G. A. M. 
513 


Magill, C. S. 234 
Maguire, E, 125 
Mainwaring, Mrs. A. 
5382; Mrs. W. G. 
374 
Malcoln, E. 808 
Malcomson, Mrs. A. 
510 
Malet, Lt. L. M. 647 
Malthus, H. 533 
Manley, H.F. 236 
Mann, Mrs. G. 511 
Manners, H. 378; 
J. T. Baron, 810; 
Lady A. 877; 
Lady J. 375 
Manning, C. L. 670 
Mansel, Mrs. 374; 
Mrs. O. L. 874 
Mansfield, Mrs. 778 
Margary, Mrs. 779 
Marillier, Mrs. C. H. 
643 
Mark, C. I. 649 
Marquis, Mrs. 233 
Marriott, C. H. 780; 
C. P. 379; Mrs. 
Cc. Hz. 512 ; Sir 
W. M. S. 662; W. 
H. 651 


D. Marsh, Capt. E. N. 


236; H. E. 810; 
Maj. A. L. 651; 
L. C. 513; Mrs. 
B. 645; W. 525 

Marshall, A. B. 780; 
J. 650; Mrs. F. 
A. S. 104; Mrs. 
J. G. 374; P. C. 
118 

Marsham, Lady C. 
777 


Marsland, H. 781 

Marston, Mrs. C. D. 
376 

Martin, C. 647; C. 
P.805; C.T.119; 
H. 119; Mrs. G. 
875; Mrs. W. E. 
105; Mrs. W. G. 
231; R. B. 513; 
S. 378; S. B. 649; 
T. F. 873; U. A. 


378 
Martindale, Mrs. 778 
Martyn, Mrs. H. J. 
644; M. 666 
Mason, D. K. 373; 
H. 514; J. 534; 
M. 514; Mes. 377 
Mather, Mrs. G. 105 





Matheson, Mrs. 875 
Mathew, Mrs. B.778; 
Mrs. J. J. 105 
Mathias, Mrs. G. H. 
D. 232; Ven. O. 
525; W. 253 
Matson, A. 515 
Matthews, M. J.238 ; 
Mrs. J. 374 
Maturin, E. A. 121 
Maude, Mrs. E.510; 
Mrs. F. F. 232 
Maughan, C. P. G. 
123 


Maunsell, J. 779; J. 
M. 108; Lady C. 
259 

Maw, M. 651 

Mawdesley, H. W. 
119 

Maxwell, E. 806; 
Hon. S. R. 108 

May, E. S. 398 

Mayer, J. H. 648 

Mayhew, J. J. 256; 
Mrs. W. A. 510; 
J.J. 803 

Mayne, Mrs. 810 

Mayo, Mrs. C. T. 
645 

Mazzinghi, Count, 
125 

Mead, Mrs. R. G. 
106 . 

Meade, H. 662 
Meath, Bp. of, H. 
D. dau. of, 515 
Medland, Mrs. W. 

61l 

Meech, C. 396 

Mellish, H. 398 

Mellor, H. 378 

Melvill, E. 650 

Melville, Hon. Mrs, 
A. S. L. 376 

Mercer, I. A. 665 

Merewether, E. M. 
A. 649; F. 391; 
Mr. Serj. 393 

Merry, Mrs. W. W. 
231 

Mertens, F, M. D. 
235 

Mesham, M. J. 781 

Metcalfe, S. G. 649 ; 
Sir T. J. 776 

Methold, T. T. 513 

Mew, Mrs. A. P. 777 

Mexborough, C’tess 
of, 104 

Meyer, H. P. D. 
647 

Meynell, Mrs. E.644 

Meyrick, M. 236 

Michael, W. 123 


bf 











Michell, H. C. 663; 
L. 237 
Middleton, A. E; 
107; C. A. 650. 
E. W. C. 109 
Mill, J. 103; M. 
122; W. 425 
Millar, Miss B. 120 
Miller, A. 394; J. 
126. 396; Lady, 
-777; M. 3882; 
Mrs. W. 777; Sir 
T. C. 254 
Milles, Hon. 


877 

Mills, J. W. 377; 
Mrs. A. 233; T. 
S. 662 

Milner, W. 515 

Milroy, D. 663 

Minet, S. M. 781 

Minturn, A. M.649 

Mist, Mrs. H. W. 
645 

Mitchell, A. 124; 
E. M. 238; M. 
M. 235; Mrs. C. 
778 

Molesworth, Lt. W. 
R. 664; R. F.W. 
378 

Monro, K.782; Mrs. 
C. J. H. 376 

Monson, Mrs. D. J. 
106 

Montagu, Lady A. 
666; I. E. 394 

Montgomery, Mrs. 
A. 231 

Montresor, Maj. J. 
808 


Mrs. 


Moody, C. B. 394; 
Mrs. 105; Mrs. 
J. L.777 

Moon, Mrs. E. G, 
612 

Moore, D. 647; H. 
D. 649; Mrs. T. 
644; T. A. 109 

Morales, C. B. McC. 
120 

Moran, F. J. C. 235 

Mordaunt, A. 649 

Morgan, G. R. 122; 
J. E. 236; M.257; 
Mrs. C. 104 

Morier, Vice-Adm. 
395 

Morison, J. B. B. 


647 
Morley, Mrs. G.376 ; 
Rt. Hon. E. P. 
Earl of, 531 
Morres, R. E. 651 
Morrieson, D. B. 669 
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Morris, C. L. 107; 
D. 666; Mrs. C. 
H. 644; Mrs, J. 
L. 105; Mrs. U, 
L. 644; W, 776 

Mortimer, Comm.G. 
809; M. 782 

Mortlock, Capt. C. 
804 

Morton, Dr. T, 382; 
J. 532, 797 

Moseley, L, 
W. 514 

Mosley, Mrs. R, 233 

Mosse, Mrs. 510 

Mostyn, Hon. Mrs. 
233 

Mould, G. W. 238 

Moultrie, J. A. 798 

Mourilyan, J. N. 
108 

Mowbray, Capt. T. 
126 


106 ; 


Mozley, G. 237 

Mudge, M. M. 128 

Muller, Mrs. Max, 
375 

Mundy, M. 525 

Munn, Capt. H. O. 
262; J. H. 782; 
Mrs. G. S. 105; 
Mrs. H. O. 375 

Munns, Mrs. F. 669 

Munsey, C. E. 382 

Munster, C’tess of, 
512 

Mure, Capt. C. R, 
255 

Murray- Prior, 
T. 262 

Murton, W, 530 

Musgrave, A. 373 

Muskett, C. H. 802; 
J. 397 

Musters, Mrs, J. C. 
646 

Mynors, Mrs. R. B. 
376 

Napier, J. 782; J.C. 
650; Maj. - Gen. 
E. H. E. 643; 
Mrs. A. 105; 
Mrs. G. J. 779; 
Mrs. R. H. 777; 
Rt. Hon. Lord, 
509 

Nash, J. 382 

Neame, A. 513 

Neale, H. V. 650 

Nedham, W. F. L. 
119 

Need, Mrs, W. 232 

Neild, E. 802 

Nelson, Hon. 
M. H. 779 


Col. 


Mrs. 


Nepean, Dow. Lady, 
779; E. C. 782 

Ness, J. 781 

Neumann, C, 106 

Nevile, Mrs, C. 233 

Nevill, Mrs. H. R. 
376 

New, J. C. 380 

Newall, Mrs, W. E. 
232 

Newby, Mrs. R. J. 
231 


Newcastle, Duke of, 
670 
Newcome, W. C. 378 
Newill, Mrs. H. 777 
Newman, J. R.394; 
M. de C, 379 
Newnham, E, 106 
Newton, W. A. 650 
Nicholetts, C. 647 
Nicholl, Mrs, I. 375; 
Mrs. J. C. 644 
Nicholson, E. H. 
667; H. W. 259; 
Mrs. H. L, 232 
Nicoll, M. 235 
Nicolson, A. D. 106 
Nihill, C, E. 534 
Nisbet, J. M. 106 
Nisbett, L. J. 647 
Nixon, B. de C. 236 ; 
F, R. 230 
Noble, S. L. 118 
Noel, Hon. Mrs. H. 
105 : 
Nolan, F. 525, 661 
Norman, Col. H. W. 
780 
Normandy, Dr. 120 
Norris, Mrs. 375; 
Mrs. J. P. 511 
Norsworthy, W. P. 
W. 378 
North, J. C. 782 
Northcote, Lady,777 
Norton, W. H. 381 
Nowell, P. A. 105; 
A. P. 797 
Nurse, Hon. J. H. 
665 
Nussey, R. E, 650 
Nuttall, E. 514 
Oakes, E. M. 647 
Oakeley, C. 647 
Oakhill, M. F. 804 
Oakley, H. E. 231 
Obre, H. 781 
O’Brien, Hon. Mrs. 
231 
O’Connor, S. 395 
Odell, B. B. 649 
O’ Donnell, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir C. R. 643 
Offor, G. 396, 528 


833 


Ogilvie, E. A. 651 
Ogle, Mrs, O. 377 
O’Grady, Adm. H. 
262; A.deC. 780 
O’Hara, Mrs, C. W. 
778 
O’ Kelly, Mrs. De P. 
de P. 105 
Okeover, Hon. Mrs. 
645 
Okes, E. J. 380 
Oldfield, C. A. D. 
Mrs. 377; 
Mrs. R. 777 
Oliver, H. J. 107; 
J. R. 106; Mrs. 
G. W. 376 
Olliver, Mrs. G. 232 
O’ Malley, Sir S. 529 
O’ Moore, The, 532 
Ondaatje, M. P. 648 
Onslow, A. L. 377 
Openshaw, T. W. 
110 
Orange, Capt. F. X. 
de C. 534 
Orger, R. R. 126 
Orme, A. M. 380; 
C. T. 650; Mrs. 
J. B. 511 
Ormsby, R. S. 107 
O’ Rorke, C. D. 109 
Osborn, Capt. A. E. 
377 
Oswald, Miss, 806 
Outram, Lady, 646 
Overstone, Lady, 807 
Owen, B. 797; E. 
S. 396 
Oxendon, A. 110 
Oxenham, W. 805 
Padday, Mrs. R. 778 
Paddon, K. H. 879 
Page, M. S. 377 
Paget, A. 515; A. M. 
259; C.A. F. 663; 
Lady, F. C. 238 
Pakenham, Capt. H. 
647; Capt. H. S. 
802; Hon. F. J. 
230 
Paley, Capt. R. S. 
381; E. 797; S. 
£09 
Paliner, H.T.T.530; 
J.N.797; Mrs. H. 
A. 104; Mrs. H. 
S. 376; S. 381; 
W. H. 669 
Papillon, Mrs. P. O, 
231 
Parez, C. H. 776 
Parish, F. 509 
Parker, C. 780; E. 
237 
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Parkes, Lady, 104; 
T. 797 

Parkinson, Mrs. J. 
233 

Parminter, H. 781 

Parnell, Hon. Mrs. 
577 

Paroissien, C. 513 

Parr, T. R, 238 

Parry, Mrs. J. 105; 
Mrs. W. 778; Mrs. 


Paterson, Mrs. A. H. 
103; Mrs. G. 644; 
Mrs. W. S. 106’ 

Patten, Mrs. W. 510 

Patterson, A. 230; 
C. A. 804; S. R. 
648 

Patteson, E. 533 

Pattison, F. A. 107 

Paul, E. J. D. 379 

Pauli, J. 650 

Paull, Mrs. H. 644 

Paxton, Mrs. G. 644 

Payn, Mrs. 510, 

Payne, H. 804; J. 
780; M. R. 666; 
S. 662 

Payter, G. R. 780 

Peacock, Mrs. E. 233 

Peake, J. 665 

Pearson, A. W. 382; 
Capt. G. F. 781; 
E. 781; E. M. 

" 109; M. E, 380 

Pedler, F. A, 285 

Peel, A. 234; A. G. 
881; E. R. 649; 
Mrs. E. Y. 510; 


Penfold, C. 121 
Pennefather, N. 380 
- Pennell, G. 235; G. 
B. 377 
Pennington, Hon. F. 
C.. 262 
Penny, E, L. 651; 
J.238; M. A.262 
Penrhyn, Mrs. 0.232 
Penrice, C. B. 235 
Penson, J. P. 119 
Pepys, Lady T. 378; 
Mrs. H. G. 232 
Percy, A. 262; L. 
E. 109; W. J. E. 
6418 
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Pereira, C. L. 648 
Perfect, Mrs, A. 376 
Perry, A. J. A.513; 
Dr. 123 
Perrott, J. C. 647 
Peter, Capt. C. W. 
120 
Peterborongh, Bp. 
of 102 
Peters,” Mrs..J. 645 ; 
Mrs, T. 232 
Peterson, Mrs. F. W. 


V. 644 

Petre, E. 534; G. 
G. 230; Lady, 
510; Lady C. 645 

Petry, C.J. 665 

Pettiward, Lady F. 
875 

Peyton, Col. F. 106 

Phear, J. B. 103 

Philipps, L. 528; 
Mrs. J. E. 778; 
W. L, 234 

Philips, Hon. Mrs. 
232; Mrs. E. W. 
231 

Phillimore, E. H. J. 


237 
em R. A. L. 


Phillips E. C. 648 ; 
F. 108; M. 779; 
Mrs. 510; Mrs. 
J. F. 511 

Phillpotts, Mrs. O. 
511 


Philps, H. D. 797 
Phipps, Mrs, G. W. 
375 
Picard, J. 110 
Pictet, Mrs. F. 777 
Pierce, W. E. 377 
Pigeon, E. 781 
Pigot, H. 107 


; Pigott, Mrs, 778 


Pigon, Mrs. A Cc. 
644 

Pike, W. B. 381 

Pilcher, J. G. 382 

Pilkington, Lady M. 
S. 233 

Pilswotth, W. 126 

Pinney, Mrs. J. C. 
645 

Pitman, Mrs. E. R. 
611 


Pizey, E. 661, 796 

Plampin, F. 121 

Plasket, W. A. H. 
379 

Platt, Mrs. G. M. 
645; Mrs. H. A, 
778 

Plaw, H. R. 806 


Playfair, Mrs. A. L. 
232 


Plomer, W. 122 

Plowden, E. A. F. 
780; Mrs. W. C. 
104, 231 

Pocklington, M. 122 

Pode, T. 669 

Pole, C. Van N. 533; 
H. V. N. 809 

Polehampton, Mrs, 
J. 376 

Polinac, M. A. Dow. 
Princess, 533 

Polk, L. 256 

Pollok, A. P. 392 

Ponsonby, Hon.Mrs. 
H. 232; K.C, F. 
881 

Poole, Comm. R. 
124; T. H. 380 

Pope, C. 532 

Popham, Adm. W. 
C. 530; B. B. H. 
663 

Porter, Mrs. J. T. 
B. 510 


Portman, Hon. Mrs. 
778; Hon. W. B. 
649 

Portsmouth, C’tess 
of, 233 

Pott, A. S. 107; F. 
514 

Potter, F. 377; J. 


Poulett, Rt. Hon. 
the,Earl, 126, 257 
Pout, Mrs. A. 233 
Powell, J. J. 103; 
M. 782; Mrs. 778 
Powlett, Hon. C. W. 
125; K. A. 648 
Powys, Lady M. 232 
Praed, H. A. M.649; 
Mrs. W. M. 233 
Pratt, L. 120 
Prendergast, R. A. 
664 
Prentice A. 109 
Prescot, R. 235 
Prescott, C. A. 515; 
Mrs. G. F, 611; 
Mrs. J. E. 375 
Preston, E. 648; R. 
381 
Pretyman, G. E, 122 
Price, C. 398; Hon. 
E. V.798; M.A. 
238; S. L. 514 
Prichard, E. 124 
Prickett, Mrs. T. W. 
645 
Primrose, Hon. Mrs. 
663 





Pring, M. 234 

Pringle, J.377; Mrs. 
M. A. 530 

Prinsep, C. R. 124 

Prior, F. J. 648; S. 
E. 237 

Pritchard, Capt. E. 
F. 807; ©. E. 
647; Mrs. C. W. 
644 

Pritchett, G. E.108 

Probyn, A. 534 

Procter, J. M. 235 

Proctor, H. 802 

Prodgers, E. ae 

Protheroe, F. T. 
381 

Pugh, Miss M, 804 ; 
S. 262 


Pullen, L. F. E. 
798; M. L. 382 
Purcell, P. V. 261 
Puxley, E, L. 108 
—_- Mrs. W. M. 


Pn Dow. 
Marchioness of, 
809 


Quicke, C. P. 649 
Quiggin, W. T. 379 
Quin, Hon. Mrs. W. 
233 
Quintana, Don M. 
de la, 873 
Raby, Mrs. H. 646 
Radclyffe, H. E. 380; 
Mrs. D. 644 
Rae, Mrs. 106 
Raikes, C. A. 781; 
C. E. 122 
Ramsay, Mrs. B. 
778 
Randall, Capt. G. 
397; E. M. 236 
Randolph, F. C.261; 
Hon. Mrs. L. 777 
Ranking, H. 530 
Ransome, R. 808 
Rapp, S. 109 
Ratcliff, Sir J. 582 
Ravenscroft, E, 530 
Rawlings Mrs. T. S. 
F, 232 
Rawlinson, Mrs.106; 
W. C. 661 
Rawnsley, M.S. 648 
Rawson, E. 234 
Ray, M. 648 
Raynes, Mrs. W. 645 
Raynsford, Mrs. F. 
M. 374 
Read, A. E. 515; 
H. T. 234 
Reade, R. B. 530; 
T. F. 502 




















Redfern, E. T, 124 

Redington, S. P. 381 

Redmond, Lt. - Col. 
J. P. 378 

Reece, B. 667 

Reeve, C. C. 651; 
E. P. F. 877; F. 
780; Gen. J.643; 
666; Lady S.533 

Reeves, C. S. 109; 
H. N. 381 

Reid, G. J. G. 108; 
Mrs. F. 511 

Rendall, Mrs. 104 

Rendell, Mrs. W. J. 
510 

Rendlesham, Lady, 
777 

Repton, E. A. 126 

Rew, Mrs. C. 105 

Reynett, Gen, Sir. J. 
H. 397 

Reynolds, Mrs. J. J. 
510 

Rhodes, G. 797 

Ricardo, Capt. A. L. 
648 

Rice, A. 650; J. M. 
648; Mrs. C. S. 
511 

Rich, E. A. 107; 
Lady, 644 

Richards, E. M.382; 
H. L. 649 ; J. 378; 
L.-Col. H. 665; 
M. H. 514 

Richardson, H. 665; 
J. 238, 667; Lady 
E. F. 237 

Ridgway, E. 109 

Ridley, F.109 ; Lady 
L. 262; Mrs. N. 
J. 104 

Ridont, Mrs, J. D. 
61l 

Riederer, Baroness 
de, 105 

Rigby, A. A. 780 

Risk, Mrs. R. H. 
105 

Risley, S. N. 109 

Ritchie, A. 107; J. 
W. 230 

Robbins, Gen. T. W. 
804 


Roberts, A, U. 255; 
Capt. W. 103; E. 
M. 379; L.C.650; 
Maj. H. C. 107; 
Mrs. 231; Mrs. 
W. 646; T. W. 
379 


Robertson, A. 802; 
Col. A. 235; Mrs. 
C. H. 233 
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Robinson, Capt.394; 
C.D. 255; E.781; 
E. M. 238; H.780; 
H. B.110; M.782; 
Mrs, 233; Mrs. C. 
E. R. 232; Mrs. 
W. 643; W. B. 


662 

Robson, F. 397, 797 

Roduey, Rt. Hon. 
Lord G. D. 398 

Roe, M. A. 238; R. 
E. 237 

Rogers, E. 669; E. 
C. 647; Mrs. H. 
646; Mrs. H. G. 
234; Mrs. J. T. 


510 

Rollo, Rt.Hon. Lady, 
645 

Romain - Desfosses, 
Adm. 804 

Romaine, Mrs. W. 
G. 376 

Romilly, J. 891 

Romney, Mrs, J. 374 

Rooke, W. J. E. 
780 

Roscoe, Dr. R. 667 ; 
F. J. 648; Mrs. 
H. E. 105 

Rose, L. C. 648; 
M. 651;. M. A, 
514; Mrs. H. L. 
376 

Rosewall, E. G. 377 

Ross, Col. T.R.103,; 
D. 509; E. A. 806; 
E. H.106; J,515; 
Lt.-Gen. H. 392; 
Mrs. A.104; Mrs. 
C.G.H.104; Mrs. 
C. W. 106; M.S. 
781 

Rothschild, Baroness 
A. de, 511 

Rottenburg, J.C. W. 
Lady de, 808 

Rouen, E. Baroness 
de, 121 

Routh, E. J. 513 

Routledge, C. F. 
103, 381 

Rowden, R. 382 

Rowley, G. F. 647 ; 
Mrs. J. A. 8773 
R. 391 

Royds, A. E. 110; 
Mrs. C. T. 646 

Royes, C. 373 

Royle, J. 258 

Ruddach, Mrs. J. S. 
375 

Rumbold, H. 103 

Rundle, A. 109 


Russell, A. H. 648 ; 
LadyC.777; Mrs. 
F. W. 646 

Ryan, E. 647; Mrs. 
W. C. B. 103 

Rycroft, Sir R. H. 
C. 802 

Ryde, Mrs. J. G.377 

Ryder, Hon. Mrs. 
610; M. F. G. 380 

Ryland, W. D. 391 

Ryves, Mrs. 510 

Sage, Maj.-Gen. W. 
121 


St. Asaph, Dean of, 
E. dau. of, 237 
St. Aubyn, J. -G. 
666; Mrs, 804 
St. Clair, A. B. 103; 
G. 514 

Sainthill, Lt. A. 261 

St. John, A. 110; E. 
805 

St. Lawrence, Lady 
M. 810 

Salis, Mrs. J. F. W. 
de, 234 

Sall, Mrs. H. M. 510 

Salt, Thos. P, 804 

Salter, S. 648 

Salusbury, Lt.-Col. 
F. O. 373 

Salvin, Mrs. A. M. 
810 

Sampson, T. 119 

Sanders, F. G. 109 

Sanderson, L. 378 

Sandford, Mrs. W. A. 
645 

Sandilands, Mrs. 105 

Sandwith, A. S. W. 
238; Mrs. 104 

Sandys, Lt.-Gen. G. 
670, 802 

Sandys - Lumsdaine, 
Mrs. F. G, 105 

Sangster, Mrs. D, J. 
K. 777 

Sarel, J. 394 

Sarell, P. 802 

Sarsfield, D. 120 

Saunders, C. A. 534; 
C. B. 776; S. S. 
103 

Sausmarez, Mrs. H. 
de, 104; Mrs. T. 


233 
Savage, F. H. 236 
Savile, Hon. Mrs. A. 

234; Mrs. W.777 
Schneider, H.W. 648 
Scholefield, J. 126 
Scholey, W. 103 
Schonerstedt, F. W. 

H. 394 
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Schreiber, A. T. 238 

Schuster, Lady I. 
106 

Schwabe, E. S. 237 

Scot, Mrs. T. G.643 

Scott, A.669; Comm. 
C. R. 257 ; E. M. 
378; F. M. 110; 
How. L. 125; J. 
E. 236; J. J. F. 
382; Lady M. H, 
287; Lady S. J. 
782; Mrs. R.-F. 
377; O. W. 108; 
R. J. 670; S.A, 
651; W. T..798 

Scovell, Mrs, E.. J. 
510 

Scoville, J. A. 258 

Scrimgeour, M. F. 
125 


Scully, F. 529 

Scuster, F. L. 780 

Scutt, M. 802 

Seafield, C’tess of, 
237 

Sealsfeald, C. 392 

Seaton, A. M, 651; 
E. J. 781; Mrs, 
J.M. 511 

Sebright, C.. 103; 
Sir T. G. S. 531 

Secker, T. J. 648 

Seddon, J. P. 107 

Selby, Mrs. H. D. 
646; Mrs. W. 105 

Selwyn, W. 651 

Semple, A. C. 381 

Senior, N. W. 124 

Seton, Miss M. 256 

Severne, S. A. 235 

Seymour, Capt. L. 
W. 534; F.C. 
103; G. F. 379; 
Mrs, H. 644 

Shakespear, A. 238; 
Mrs. G. B. 104; 
Mrs. J. D. 105 

Sharpe, P. R. 515 

Shattock, Mrs. J. B. 
23) 

Shaw, A. G.512; H. 
373; Mrs. C. J. 
K. 646 

Shawe, Mrs. C. 375 

Shee, W. 103 

Shedden, F. M. 512 

Shells, Mrs. F. 376 

Shepherd, M. 807 

Shepard, Mrs. J. W. 
376 

Sheppard, F. A.379 
G. F. 807 

Sherborne, Dow. 

Lady, 802 
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Sherlock, Mrs. H. 
374 

Sheridan, E. M. C. 
236 

Sheriff, J. W. 102 

Shew, H. E. 119 

Shewen, E. I. P. 261 

Shillito, A. 258 

Shipley, Col. R. Y. 
373 

Shipton, J. 780 

Shirley, Mrs. 105 

Shore, S. F. 235 

Short, A. 110 

Shute, Mrs. N. 645 

Sidebottom, C. G. 
666 

Silver, Mrs. J. 777 

Silverlock, Mrs. W. 
G. 644 

Sim, Mrs, G. 643 

Simmonds, M. M. S. 
110 

Simmons, A. 648 

Simon, G. 782 

Simpson, J. D. 662; 
Mrs, F. G. 376; 
Mrs. H. T. 374; 
S. 261 

Sims, M. E. C. 648 

Sinclair, C. 396; C. 
A. 643; Mrs, 376 

Sitwell, F. 396; Mrs. 
D. W. 104 

Skelmersdale, Lady, 
777 


Skene, J. G. 110 
Skerrett, H. 380 
Skey, Mrs. F. C. 645 
Skinner, M. T. 647 
Skipper, C. E. 650 
Sladen, J. 781 
Sloly, A. J. 237 
Smallwood, E. 102 
_ Smeaton, Mrs. J. B. 
374 
Smith, A. 379, 650; 
A. M. 390; C. 
515, 649, 779; C. 
G. 650; C. H. 
805; C. O. 515; 
C. 8.380; E.124, 
781; F. H. 379; 
Mrs. E. D. 104; 
Mrs. G. 646; Mrs. 
H. R. 234; Mrs. 
J. P. 644; Mrs. 
S. L. 779; Mrs. 
T. A. 233; Mrs. 
T. F. 646; RC. 
662; T. 379; W. 
666 ; W. T. 262 
Smythe, A. 665; H. 
804; R. G. 380; 
S. 806 
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Sneath, Mrs. T. A. 
233 

Soame, H. 378. 

Somerset, Mrs. B. 
876; Mrs. H. 376 

Somerville, Adm, 
Lord, 670 

Sotheby, Capt. E. S. 
235 


Southampton, Lady, 
105 

Southesk, C’tess of, 
232 

Southey, Mrs. E. 
512; Miss K. 397 

Southwell, E. 110 

Sowerby, M. E. 106; 
W. 106 

Sowton, H. 651 

Spaight, Mrs. G. 104 

Spedding, C. L. 512; 
E. 235 

Speirs, Mrs, M. A. 

. 530 


Speke, Capt. J. H. 
534 


Spence, G. 391 
Spencer, Hon. G 
666; Mrs. 105 
Spilsbury, F. W. 253 

Spittal, J. 238 
Spofforth, H. W. 237 
Spragge, F. P. 782; 
H. E, 647 
Springfie'd, E. K. 65 
Spyers, H. A. 380 
Squirl, Mrs. W. 231 
Stacey, Mrs. C. 105 
Stair, Rt. Hon. N. 
H. D. Earl of, 808 
Stallard, Mrs. J. O. 
376 
Stammers, C. M. 529 
Stanbrough, Mrs, M. 
E. 778 
Standly, C. 515 
Stanley, G. E. 103; 
Mrs. H. E. 777; 
R. 649 
Stansfeld, H. L. 810 
Staples, F. B. 106 
Staplyton, S. 262 
Staveley, Col. C. W. 
A. 781 
Steane, E, 781 
Stebbing, Capt. F. 
A. 376 
Stedman, F. 798 
Steel, L. F. 256; 
Mrs. H. W. 510 
Steggall, B. M. 530; 
Mrs. C. 778 
Stenner, T. F. 807 
Stephens, J. 381, 
809; M. 379 


Sterry, F, 107 
Steuart, M. 109 
Stevens, H. C. 512; 
L. A. 380; R. C. 
M. 873 
Stevenson, R. 382 
Steward, G. W. 394; 
H. S. 651 
Stewart, Capt. A. A. 
780; D. 6515; 
Lady, 375; Mrs. 
798; Mrs. A. 233 
Still, Lt. A. P. 807; 
R. 514 
Stirling, A. 514; A. 
D. 108; C, 235; 
Capt. and Brevet- 
Maj. W. 108 
Stockwell, E. 237 
Stocks, Mrs. 376 
Stokes, E. 781 
Stone, E. S. 514; 
Mrs. H. 376; Mrs. 
W. A. 104; S.H. 
651; S. W. F. 
651; W. H. 515, 
781 
Stopford, Adm. Sir 
M. 808; Hon. 
Lady, 375; Mrs. 
F. M. 779; Mrs. 
W. J. 375 
Storks, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir H. K. 230 
Stormont, Visc’tess, 


77 s 
Stothard, A J. 663 
Stott, W. 782 
Stracey, H. A. 807 
Stradling, G. C. 262; 

Mrs, 231; Mrs, 
W. L. 105; M.S. 
124 
Strange, M. E. 237 
Stratford. B. 807; 
Mrs. J. W. 510 
Stratton, ‘J. 119 
Streatfield, F. N. 
108; W, C. 512 
Street, M. A. 120; 
W. 533 
Strickland, Capt. 
107; E. 664; G. 
256 
Strong, C. I. 648 
Strother, A. G. 809 
Strutt, R. 512 
Stuart, A. 234; Hon. 
W. 103; J. 108, 
514; Mrs. 233; 
Mrs. J. R. 231 
Sullivan, F. 
648 
Surtees, E. E, 236 
Suther, A.M. 381 


R. 





Sutherland, G.G. W. 
Duke of, 102 
Sutton, Hon. J. H. 
M. 230; M. 781; 
W. H. 262 
Swabey, M. 125 
Swain, A. 119 
Swainson, P. M. 782 
Swale, E. E. 109; 
Mrs. H. J. 778 
Swanson, Mrs. F. 


644 

Swatman, P. 237 

Swinburne, Lady, 
376; Mrs. W. 646 

Swinny, G. S. 525 

Sydney, S, A. Lady, 
397 

Sykes, Mrs. 
Mrs. W. 778 

Symonds, J, A. 782; 
Mrs. 377 

Symons, Capt. J. H. 
382; J. T.M.514; 
T. G. 107 

Tait, W. 667 

Talbot, A. 515; E. 
M,. 802; G. 512; 
de Malahide, Hon. 
J. N. 394; L. F. 
663 ; Mrs. C, A.C. 
374 

Tallada y Bagés, 
Don M. 6438 

Tancock, C. E. 649 

Tancred, Dow. Lady, 
126: W.118 

Tandy, Mrs. C, H. 
779 

Taney, R. B. 801 

Tarleton, Lady, 398 

Tarte, Mrs. E. F. 
777 

Tate, A. T. 670; F. 
W. 666 


Tatham, Mrs. G. E. 
375 


374; 


Taverner, Capt. E. 
L. 514 


Tayler, F. T. 238; 
W. J. 378 

Taylor, A. M. 235, 
807; D. N. 780; 
G. 666; J. 237, 
393; Mrs. 778; 
Mrs. C. H. 376; 
Mrs. F. 233; Mrs. 
M. 803; Mrs. S. 
B. 2381; M. E. 
109; M. M. 650 

Teesdale, Mrs. C. B. 
375; R. L. L. 649 

Tempest, Lord A. V. 
125 


Temple, A. 531; C. 











A.662; F. A. 782; 
J.780; L. 665 
Templer, E. J. 121 
Tennant, M.381; M. 

E. 649; Mrs. A 
E. 232 
Tennent, A. 110 
Teschemaker, Mrs. 
T. R. 375 
Tetley, F. H. 782 
Tett, C. 395 
Thackeray, M. 125 
Thackwell, Capt. W. 
de W. R. 236 
Theobald, M. L. 235 
Thomas, C. N. 106; 
Col. A. 125; E. 
395; F. A. 650; 


M. E. 650; M. 
803; M. H. 647; 
S. A. 379 


Thomason, Mrs, C, 
S. 103 
Thompson, G. 797; 
J.379; J. H.238; 
M.126; Mrs. 375; 
T. W. 534 
Thoms, L. A. 382 
Thomson, Capt. A.D. 
512; G. D. 254; 
Lt. A. H. 534; 
Mrs. D. 510, 643, 
663; Mrs. J. E. 
779; Mrs. M.233; 
R. D. 398 
Thorley, E. J. 515 
Thorpe, Maj. R. 124 
Thuillier, Mrs. H. L. 
103 
Thurburn, A. 258 
Tharlow, Hon, T. J. 
H. 651 
Thursby, Mrs. J. L. 
646; P. 382 
Thynne, F. J. 236 
Tidman, P. F. 649 
Tighe, Mrs. M. J. 
231; T. A. 651 
Tills, W. 663 
Tinling, Maj. G. V. 
257 


Tinsley, K. S. 648 

Todd, M. 379; Mrs. 
H. L. 238 

Tollemache, Hon. 
Mrs. C. 666; Lady 
F. E, 398; Mrs. 
232 

Toller, F. 391, 660 

Tomkinson, C. 236; 
F. E. 124; F. Ww. 
122 

Tompkins, K. 666 

Tongue, Capt. V. 
108 
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Toogood, E. E. 514; 
H. H. 124 

Toone, Mrs. J. H. 
105 

Toppin, Mrs, G. P. 
644 

Torr, Mrs. J. 876 

Torrens, Capt. A. 
667; Lt.-Col. R. 
122 

Tottenham, Mrs. 
510; Mrs. J. F. 
233 

Tournay, M. 808 

Townsend. H. J. T. 
S. 649; J. H. 118 

Towsey, Mrs. G. W. 
645 

Traherne, A. 514 

Travers, Lady A. P. 
396; C. 666; Mrs. 
J.C. 779 

Tredcroft, F. K. 666; 
Mrs. C. L. 778 

Tredennick, Mrs. J. 
G. 105 

Tremayne, Hon. Mrs. 
375 

Trench, H. M. 109 

Trenchard, M. 108 

Trevelyan, E. F. 
379; Mrs. W. R. 
374 

Trevenen, T. J. 525; 
W. J. 797 

Trevor, A. C. 810; 
J. W. 525 

Trevor-Roper, W. 
879 

Trew, M. G. 237 

Tribe, Capt. H. J. 
663 

Trollope, M. A. S. 
110 


Troughton, A. C. 123 

Trower, Col. C. T. 
395 ‘ 

Troyte, C. A. W. 
234; J. D. D. 236; 
M. D. 236 

Tubbs, M. E. E. 382 

Tuck, A. H. 530 

Tucker, F. H. 650; 
G. 382 

Tudball, T. 662 

Tudor, T. O. 780 

Tullock, Maj. J. S. 
373 

Tape, A. B. 513; 

E. C. 107 


Turnbull, Col, A. D. 
663 

Turner, E. 648; H. 
S. 780; Lt. G. 
530; Lt. H. F. 


Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, II. 


€47; M. E. 235; 
Mrs. B. 232; Mrs. 
M. 259; S. 806; 
W. S. 377 
Tarton, Lady C. 511 
Tweed, J. P. 237 
Tweedie, Mrs. J. 376 
Twentyman, J. 238 
Twibill, E. 393 
Twining, Mrs. J. 105 
Twistleton - Wyke - 
ham-Fiennes,Hon. 
I. de V. 378 
Twyford, F. A. M. 
378 
Twynam, Mrs. 106 
Tyler, W. 667 
Tyson, J. 391, 660 
Tyssen, Capt. 235 
Tytler, G. M. 110 
Underwood, F. J. 
108 
Upton, Mrs. E. J. 
105 
Upwood, D. H. 107 
Urquhart, C. M. 782 
Utterton, Capt. E. 


Vacher, Mrs. 778 
Vaillant, Mrs. A, 644 
Vale, W. H. 253 
Vallance, Mrs. T. W, 
376 
Valpy, H. 126 
Vandeleur, C.T. 651 
Vane, Lord H. 643 
Vanneck, Hon. C. 
126 
Vardon, M. A. 398 
Vaughan, E. C. 261; 
Lt.-Col. J. L. 3738; 
Lt. H. 648 
Vavasour, A. 8S. 109 
Verner, E. C. 238 
Verschoyle, Mrs. 234 
Viel-Castel, Count 
H, de, 666 
Vibart, E. D. H. 379 
Vicars, G. S. 238; 
Maj.- Gen. E. 663 
Vickers, B. 373; J. 
529 
Vigors, Maj.-Gen. H. 
N. 257 


Vignoles, D. 651 
Villiers, E. 649; 
Lady V. 644 
Vince, W. 667 
Vincent, J. F. 381; 
S. V. 515 
Vines, Mrs. 
645 
Visme, E. E. de, 398 
Vlieland, Mrs. J. N. 
530 


I. H. 
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Wade, E. 662 

Wainman, E. J. 377 

Wake, J. H. 2353 
Mrs. C, 779 

Waldeck and Pyr- 
mont, Prince A. 
of, 108 

ba Capt. A. H. 


Wales, M. G. 781 

Walford, L, A. 809 

Walker, E. M. 512; 
Hon. Lady, 374; 
Lady F. V. 124; 
Mrs. 644, 645; 
Mrs, J. 233; Mrs. 
J, R. 104; Mrs. 
M. A. 377; T. 
650; W. 254 

Wallace, Mrs. J.375; 
Mrs. R. R. 281; 
W. 124 

Wallace- Dunlop, R. 
647 

Waller, E. L. 513; 
J. M. W. 106; L. 
649; Maj. C. 670; 


Wallis, Mrs. W. B. 
231 
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